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FOREWORD 


BOBN in ’ISTO, nurtured in the fold of protestant 
Hinduism, the Brahmo Samaj by its revolt against 
■the obscurantism and superstition of orthodox Hindu society, 
Ghittaranjan was a deep expression of the great Indian 
Renaissance that was ushered in by Raja Rammohan Roy. 
It was an age in which western ideals of individualism and 
humanism, rationalism and free thinking, nationalism and 
democracy came to be welded into an integrated principle and 
served as a catalytic agent in the transformation of Indian 
society. During the most impressionable period of his life, 
■fipom 1870 to 1900, these principles of the nineteenth century 
stemming from the great French Revolution, assumed the 
proportions of a mighty current. Nineteenth century in 
India was an age in which the east and the west had met and 
oriental values came to be enriched by the admixture of 
western ideals. In short, it was an epoch noted for the 
synthesis of the ideas of the orient and the Occident. During 
this period of her history, India was making a great and 
glorious attempt to rediscover her true self in the light of 
western philosophy and science. Ghittaranjan was a child 
of this grand epoch of our history. 

In the latter half of the century great minds were 
labouring in different fields of national endeavour, in literature 
Bankim Chandra, in politics Surendranath, in the re-construc¬ 
tion of Hindu religion and society Keshab Chandra and 
Ramkrishna-Vivekananda, in education and social reform 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. They were busy laying the 
foundation of a new life. When Ghittaranjan was fifteen 
years of age the Indian National Congress had been founded. 
Nine years earlier, in 1876, the Indian Association, the first 
political organisation of the middle class intelligentsia in 
Bengal, came to be established by some distinguished 
luminaries of the time, Surendranath, Aiianda Mohan Bose, 
Sivanath Shastri, and Dwarkanath Gangooly. The last three 



wore members of the Brahmo Samaj to which Chittaranjan’s 
father belonged and all the three wore close associates of the 
latter. Four years before the Indian Association came into 
existence, public men of western India founded the Sarva Janik 
Sabha- The Mahajan Sabha of Madras, established a short-time 
after the Indian Association, came to be the representative 
organisation of the politically-minded people of the southern 
Presidency. These associations soon developed into centres 
of progressive political agitation. 

The contribution of the Indian press was by no means' 
negligible. Sisir Kumar Ghose’s Amrita Bazar Patrika a 
weekly newspaper in Bengali which had transformed itself 
overnight in 1878 into an English daily to escape the tentacles 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act had already entered upon 
its triumphant career of patriotic service. Narendra Nath- 
Sen’s Indian Mirror was another fearless journal that had made- 
its mark. The Bengalee of Surendranath Banerjea, the 
Tattabodhini Patrika of the Brahmo Samaj and the Sadhana 
. under the editorship of Rabindranath Tagore had made a 
deep impression upon the minds of the educated and 
awakened them to a sense of national self-respect. About the 
same time the Induprokash and the Mahratha began to play 
an important part in the political regeneration of western 
India. The Hindu of Madras founded by Ananda Charlu- 
and others had already started its patriotic career. In- 
Chittaranjan’s youth he must have hailed the rise of a great 
literary star in the person of Rabindranath Tagore. By the 
close of the century Rabindranath had made a tremendous 
impact on the youth of the country through his patriotic 
poems and essays. 

The keynote of the nineteenth century the last 
thirty years of which are covered by Chittaranjan’s adolescence 
and youth was freedom. The mind and character of 
Chittaranjan were the product of this freedom movement,— 
freedom of religion, freedom from social bondage like caste 
and freedom of thought and discussion. In politics the 
contemporary demand was for greater association of Indians- 
with the process of law-making and a greater share in adminis- 
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trative services. The two Indian Councils Acts of 1861 anJ 
1892 introduced grudging and tardy reforms and failed to 
satisfy the politically-minded people of the country. The- 
bitter agitation carried on by Europeans in connection with 
the llbert Bill (1883) revealed once again that British 
Government in India was an expression of forcible race^ 
domination. 

The political aspirations of educated India were 
voiced by the Indian National Congress. The history of the 
Indian National Congress may be divided into three periods. 
The period of the ascendancy of the Moderates led by Surendra 
nath and Pheroz Shah Mehta runs from 1885 to 1917 ; the 
Gandhian era covers the period from 1917 to 1947 and thirdly, 
the Nehni era which runs from 1947,— the dawn of Indepen¬ 
dence, and comes down to the present times. Having grown 
up to manhood in the age of the Moderates, Chittaranjan wa» 
repelled by the methods of supplication that the Moderates 
employed for the political advance of India. The revolutionary 
movement which had its origin in the Maharastra country 
appealed to him. So, when in the wake of the Swadeshi 
movement Bepin Chandra Pal enunciated the triple doctrine 
of Swadeshi, Swaraj and Boycott as weapons of agitation 
against the partition of Bengal, Chittaranjan’s responses^ 
were hearty. But his struggles in the profession of law held 
him back and he did not throw himself headlong in the 
Swadeshi movement of 1905 onwards. He, however, 
continued to help financially all progressive movements in 
Bengal, including the revolutionary movements which had' 
captured the imagination of numberless youthful patriots of 
this part of India. 

The advent of Mahatma Gandhi was a signal for 
Chittaranjan to jump into the arena of political struggle. 
Believing, as he always did, in political activism Gandhi’s- 
call for action against the Bowlatt Bill appealed to him. 
The Jallianwalla Bag massacre proved to be a decisive 
factor. Henceforth, he was destined to devote himself whole* 
heartedly to the service of the motherland through politics. 
Chittaranjan was the most active and dynamic member of the 
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Congress Enquiry Committee on Jallianwalla Bag massacre 
which was appointed by the Congress in 1918. In 1919, at 
the Amritsar Congress Das moved a resolution declaring that 
the MontagU'Chelmsford Reforms “were inadequate, unsatis¬ 
factory and disappointing**. He, however, had to accept 
. an amendment due to the pressure of Gandhi and Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to the effect that the “Congress would work 
the reforms so far as may be possible.” 

Chittaranjan Das's political career though short was 
meteoric. He shot into all-India fame by dint of his flaming 
patriotism, sterling sincerity and great oratorical powers. 
In a matter of short period of eight years only, from 1917 to 
1925, he rose to be the tribune of the people and was honoured 
AS few leaders have been. 

At the special session of the Congress in Calcutta 
'(September, 1920) held under the presidency of Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Mahatma Gandhi moved the famous non-co-operation 
resolution. Chittaranjan opposed it with all the force of his 
personality. Pal, Malaviya, Jinnah and Mrs. Bosant gave him 
powerful support. But inspite of all, the resolution was carried 
.after a keen discussion. At Nagpur (December, 1920), Das 
had gone with a. large following to oppose the ratification of the 
resolution on non-violent non-co-operation. But Gandhiji by 
the magic of his personality completely won him over and the 
non-co-operation resolution came to be moved by Chittaranjan 
Das. The die was cast. There was no more hesitation. He 
identified himself with the movement and brought about a 
political upheaval in Bengal and his activities became a 

I 

source of inspiration to the rest of India. He stoutly 
refused to slide back after the decision had been made. Nothing 
•could deflect him from the path he had chalked out for 
himself. 

The greatness of Chittaranjan lay in the fact that 
•even during the ascendancy of Gandhi he succeeded in making 
■a distinctive contribution of his own and thus created for 
himself an honourable niche in the gallery of political notabi¬ 
lities. It required an originality of a rare order as also great 
•courage of conviction. 
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When Chauri Chaura incident of 1922 led to the 
suspension of the non-co-operation movement and the whole 
country was prostrate with despondency, when the Mahatma 
asked his followers to concentrate on spinning, communal unity 
and social service, Chittaranjan Das had the great courage to 
present to the country an alternative programme of Councilr 
entry. His idea was to carry the campaign of non-co- 
operation into the Councils which constituted the citadel of 
the foreign bureaucracy. It was a plan for storming the citadel 
in order to break it- Inspite of the bitter opposition of the 
Mahatma and the <No-Changers’, Chittaranjan got his council- 
entry programme approved by the Congress. Chittaranjan 
Das deserves to be remembered by the posterity for his 
remarkable contribution to the development of Indian attitude 
towards the rest of the world. He was the first amongst the 
Presidents of the Congress to develop a clear-cut foreign policy 
for the Indian National Congress. Presiding at the Gaya 
Congress (December, 1922) Chittaranjan criticised “the policy 
of exclusiveness” and urged that Congress Agencies should be 
established in America and every European country. “We 
must keep ourselves in touch with world movements and be 
in constant communication with the lovers of freedom all over 
the world”. Even more important was his advocacy of an 
Asiatic Federation, a “great Federation of all Asiatic people.” 
“I admit”, he continued in his Gaya Presidential address, 
“that our freedom must be won by ourselves, but such a bond 
of friendship and love, of aymjjathy and co-operation, between 
India and the rest of Asia, nay, between India and all the 
liberty-loving people of the world is destined to bring about 
world peace.” 

Another aspect of Chittaranjan Das’s life and work 
deserves special notice. He believed that Hindu-Muslim unity 
was the bed-rock of Indian freedom. Towards the end of 
1923 at the instance of Chittaranjan Das a pact was entered 
into by Hindus and Musalmans of Bengal which came to be 
known as the Bengal Pact. After the collapse of the non-co- 
operation movement Hindu-Muslim' relations beeame strained. 
The question of communal unity exercised the minds of 
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leaders. The Bengal Pact was an answer to the communal 
question. At the Cocanada Congress in 1923t Das’s^ Bengal 
Pact raised great opposition among the Hindu delegates. 
Mahammad Ali who presided at Cocanada analysed clearly 
the position of the Musalmans in India and laid stress on the 
absolute necessity of achieving Hindu-Muslim unity. None 
of the Hindu leaders at the time, however, had the vision of 
Chittaranjan Das to realise that Hindu-Muslim unity was the 
sine qua non of Indian freedom. 

The image of Chittaranjan Das is enshrined in the 
hearts of the Bengalees as an eloquent exponent of the 
Bengalee mind and culture. His famous address at the Bengal 
Provincial Conference ‘Banglar Katha’ or the ‘Message of 
of Bengal’ bears testimony to it. Chittarnjan’s burning love of 
the country and his deep-rooted humanism enabled him to 
give expression to the character of Bengal’s contribution to 
Indian culture. In politics, as in culture, he was a true 
spokesman of what Bengal felt and thought. 

Professor Dilip Kumar Chatterjee in the present book 
has discussed the place of Chittaranjan Das in India’s struggle 
for freedom. He has collected a wealth of material not yet 
brought together for the purposes of studying the life and work 
of Chittaranjan Das. I believe that future researchers will be 
benefitted by the painstaking effort of Professor Chatterjee. A 
keen student of history he has introduced in the discussion of 
the different aspects of Chittaranjan’s activities a refreshing 
historical sense and judgment. Deshbandhu Das’s life is a 
landmark in the history of Indian freedom. Professor - 
Ohatterjee deserves the thanks of all students of Indian history 
for having explored the different regions of this landmark 
with meticulous care. 

Prof. Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, m.a.,LL.b., 
Professor, Dept, of Political Science, Calcutta University, 

and Members of the West Bengal Legislative Council. 


:26th Jan., 1965. 
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Swaraj, Keeping steadfast to the ideal of Swaraj, i^as intro¬ 
duced a new force into Indian and Congress politics. This 
was the Swaraj Party that in Deshbandhn’s own words came 
out of the womb of the National Congress to revitalise that 
peoples' organisation, and thus help to re-oriontate the national 
outlook considerably. Secondly, the leadership of the greatest 
ever Indian politician, Mahatma Gandhi was, according to IJas, 
an important factor in Indian politics since Tilak’s death in 
1920. Das was very much optimistic about the success of the 
Civil Disobedience movement in the country under the skilful 
pilotship of Gandhi. In fact, his abiding faith in Gandhi’s 
capable leadership of the Indian mass movement is an eloquent 
testimony to the latter’s political achievements. 

What is important to note is that (’. R. Das was never 
a dissident Congress member. Thi.s has been manifest in his 
efforts to rejuvenate the Indian National Congress by creating 
the Swaraj Party, with its faith pinned on the ideal of 
Swaraj and Independence. It may be further seen that Das 
was the arcliitect of the Pro-Changer group that stood 
opposed to the No-Changer group headed by Gandhi and 
others. To Das, rigidity of views in political matters was 
perhaps the definite index of a party’s decay and loss of its 
vitality. This explains his allegiance to the camp of pro¬ 
gressive Congressmen and his advocacy for entry into the 
Reformed Councils, if that could help in realising the national 
ideal, i. e.. Swaraj. As a sane politician Das’s mission of life 
was to bring politics within the realm of practical statesman¬ 
ship. By his death the Party suffered a setback. 

Deshbandhu ^Das was in a very real sense a nationalist 
^seer. He favoured India’s active role as a member of the 
Great Asiatic Federation and not to live in splendid 
isolation. Again, India was to prove her worth as one of the 
many component states forming the ‘Greater Federation of 
Free Nations,* otherwise known as ‘the Commonwealth of the 
British Empire.’ That the concept of a Commonwealth of 
Nations with India occupying the honoured position of a 
member-state thereof is a reality to-day, nobody would deny. 
It was a rare-stroke of fisirsightedness for one to conceive of this 
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phenomenon nearly half a century back. The Indian Union 
to-day allows regional autonomy and cultural freedom to her 
member states, thanks to the early efforts of Deshban^hu Uas. 
It is a fitting tribute to Das that during the early 20’s he 
pioneered the Trade Union movement in the country and was 
a true representative of the world-proletariat class, not to 
speak of Indians alone. 

Intensive researches are now being carried on about 
the life and activities of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. It is 
only in the fitness of things that a proper evaluation of 
C. R. Das, the political ‘Guru’ (Preceptor) of Subhas Chandra 
should bo started in riglit earnest. It is equally interesting to 
note that Jfree India’s first Prime Minister, had his early 
schooling in politics from Deshbandhu Das. 

It may be said, that a book on C. R. Das’s life with all 
the aspects included in it, cannot do adequate justice to the 
man and the politician. In this book, the writer has tried to 
evaluate, of all aspects, the one which has left an indelible 
impress on the history of India’s national movement. That 
Chittaranjan’s life was a brilliant chapter in Indian politics 
would go without saying. But the secret of his success as a 
political leader would bo best appreciated if the two outstanding 
qualities that lie possessed are traced here. First, Das possessed 
a bold and undaunted driving power and secondly, following 
from the first, there was not the slightest tinge of sectarianism 
that could cloud his patriotism and nationalism in any way. 
As a political leader of his people Das was no ordinary dreamer 
of ideas. In this respect he was something more than a mere 
political thinker. He was more practical than imaginative. 
This was finely blended with his great courage, fervent patriot¬ 
ism and a burning passion for freedom. Taken together, these 
rare qualities elevated him far above the sphere of narrow 
communalism. This was proved from his tackling of the vexed 
Hindu-Muslim ptoblom in a statesmanlike spirit that was at 
once liberal and humane. These two aspects, the theoretical 
formula of his i)rogramme and the practical application of it in 
the context of the country’s freedom-struggle e.g.*, the Council- 
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entry theory, have been dealt with and in that order. The 
‘Fourth Phase’ is an attempt at evaluation of the political 
craftamanship of Chittaranjan Das. 

Last but not least, serious controversies centre round 
the two events of Das’s entire political life. One is his 
apparently sudden conversion to the cult of Non-Co-operation 
after the Nagpur Congress of December 1920, while the other 
is his alleged complicity in the “Negotiations” with the 
Governor Lord Lytton early in 1925. That Das was always 
consistent in his Avords and deeds is shown here from 
significant records. 

Appendices (from contemj)orary newspapers and perio¬ 
dicals) at the end of the A'^olumo along with critical and 
comprehensive Reference Notes and an extensive bibliograj>hy 
have been furnished. For the few minor printing mistakes, the 
writer would crave the indulgence of the reading public and an 
‘Errata list’ has been inserted to obviate this difficulty. 

In the making of the book into its present form the 
writer is particularly grateful to erudite and respected 
scholars like Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M. A. Ph.D., 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, F. N. I , and Dr. Sashi Bhusan 
Chaudhuri, M. A., Ph.D., who have enhanced the worth of the 
present Avork through their illuminating comments and 
criticism. Dr. Edward C. Diraock, Jr. of the Chicago Univer¬ 
sity, who was in India when the manuscript was complete also 
went through it and ‘ expressed his satisfaction with it. Dr. 
Stephen N. Hay, Asst. Prof, of South Asian History of the same 
University also gave valuable suggestions. Professor Sudhansu 
Bimal Mukherjee, M, A., (formerly Head of the Dept, of 
history, Gadja Made State University, Jogjakarta, Indonesia) 
who is also the author’s te<acher, was the chief source of inspira¬ 
tion behind this labour of love and has off and on helped him 
ungrudgingly with his valuable advice. Sri Haripada 
Chakravarti, M. A., another teacher of the author has assisted 
him considerably in the preparation of this book. Last but 
not least, Dr. Pratap Chandra Guha Roy, Deputy Chairman of 
the Legislative Council, West Bengal, who was a co-worker 
and life-long associate of Deshbandhu Das, and also a member 
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of his Swaraj Party that was formed after the Gaya Congress 
(Dec. 1922), has, inspite of his failing health and official pre¬ 
occupations, extended to the writer his valuable co-operation 
and suggestions, whenever these were required. To all these 
well-wishers, his debt remains unpaid and respect flows 
spontaneously. 

Thanks are also due to Sri Jnananjan Pal, an experi¬ 
enced journalist and a son of liipin Chandra Pal, the Nationa¬ 
list leader of all-India fame (It is relevant to note that the 
contention of Sri Jnananjan Pal appearing in pages 5 and 6 
of the book may be duly substantiated from a written 
raemorandiini and the speeches of Bipin Chandra Pal himself 
in this regard, as well as from the calculation of the periods 
of editorships of the Bande Matararn during the time), Sri 
Gopal Haider, an eminent Bengali litterateur, Sri Nagendra 
Kumar Guha Roy, a journalist, and the author’s colleague 
Prof. Sudhansu Mohan Moitra, M. A., for rendering him general 
assistance in the preparation of tliis volume. In proof-reading 
and indexing, the author was helped hy his wife Arati 
Chatterjee. 

The writer of this work has been greatly benefitted 
by the valuable co-operation extended to him by the staff 
and management of the Belur R, K, Mission Vidyamandira 
Library, the Central Librar}'^ of Calcutta University, the 
National Library, the United States Information Services 
Library, the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Library and the 
Indian Association Hall Library, Calcutta. To all these various 
organisations, ho duly acknowledges his gratitude. For the 
publication of this volume on Deshbandhn Das thanks must go 
to Sri Gopiraman Bhattacheryya, B. Cora., (the Proprietor aiicl 
Managing Director of M'S ‘The Post Graduate Book Mart’, 
Calcutta), who has taken a lively and sincere interest'in it and 
contributed his utmost to make this venture a success. The 
G. T. Fine Art Press, Printers, also have done their job well. 

Professor Nirraal Chandra Bhattacharyya, m.a., ll.b., 
of the Dept, of Political Science, Calcutta University and 
Member of the Legislative Council, West Bengal, has 
contributed an illuminating ‘Forew'ord’. 


Author 
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BRIEF LIFE SKETCH 
OF DESHBANDHU C. R. DAS 


^HE life of C. R. T)as is an open book. Chittaranjan Das 
came off a well-known family of Telirbag in Rikrampur 
in Dacca District. His father Bhuban Mohan Das, a Brahmo 
by adoption was known for his intellectual leanings. By profes¬ 
sion. ho was a practising solicitor of the Calcutta High Court. 


On the Sth of November, 1870, was Chittaranjan born in 
Calcutta, of which he rose to be the first Mayor in 1924. 
After graduating from the Presidency College in 1890, Das 
went to England for competing in the I. C. S. examination, 
but could not qualify in the final round for his adverse 
political background. Thereafter, Chittaranjan joined the 
Inner Temple and was called to the Bar in 1894. He became 
an Advocate of the Calcutta High Court the same year. 

The landmark in his professional career dated from the 
year 1908 with the commencement of the Alipore Bomb Case 
in which Arabinda Ghosh was involved. In this historic trial 
Das’s forensic talents shone out to the best advantage. It was 
due to his brilliant handling of the case that Arabinda was 
ultimately acquitted. Within a very brief span of time at the 
Bar, ho attained an eminence that was at once the envy and 
the despair of his colleagues in the profession. 

Before he actively took part in politics, Das’s talents 
were revealed m the domain of literature also. 


While yet at the Bar, Das was not oblivious to the 
interests of his country. During the hectic days of the 
Partition of Bengal (1905), Das figured as a valuable co-worker 
( of Surendra Nath Banerjea, Bipin Chandra Pal and Arabinda 
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Ghosh. He also stood up against other administrative measures 
of Viceroy Curzon, such as the University Bill and the indict¬ 
ment against the Bengalee race. After the annulmdht of the 
Partition, the storm subsided to some extent. Das dissociated 
himself from the political movements, until ho was crowned 
President at the Provincial Conference at Bhowanipur (1917). 
On that memorable occasion, 8arondra Nath had predicted 
that C. R. Das would adorn the Presidential Chair of the 
Indian National Congress, at no distant future. This was 
prophetic because Das was elected President both for the 
Ahmodabad session (Doc. 1921) when ho was in jail, and 
the Gaya session (Dec. 1922) of the National Congress. 

Das’s acceptance as the political loader of the country 
dated since the Non-Co-oporation movement (I920’s). This 
comprised a period of five years only. Within this astonish¬ 
ingly brief time Das succeeded in giving a new look to Indian 
politics through his Council-entry formula. In the texture 
of the Non-Co-operation movement inaugurated by Gandhi, 
this assumed a deep significance. His handiwork, the Swaraj 
Party was introduced after the Gaya Congress to revitalise the 
National Organisation. The history and activity of the Swaraj 
Party in various Councils are too well-known history to need 
recapitulation. 

The secret of Deshbandhu’s success as a political leader 
might be found in the two outstanding qualities of his 
character. These were : a bold and undaunted driving power 
coupled with his patriotism and nationalism that were 
perfectly free from parochialism. In practical politics, Das 
was never a believer in the policy of wait and see. 

This was, in brief outlines, the story of the remarkable , 
career that came to a close in the evening shades of Darjeeling 
on Tuesday, IB June, 1925. 

‘Patriotism, sacrifice and unity—in these three words lie 
the message of his life, and these three again constitute the j 
message of his death.’ 

i 

Born : 5 Nov., 1870 and Died : JB June, 1925. 1 
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HIS EARLY POLITICAL BACKGROUND : 

C. R. Das came to dominate Indian politics, it is 
true, during that last, few years of his life. That period 
began with the year 1917 and ended with his death in June, 
1925. But, it is interesting to note that though Das’s parti¬ 
cipation in the National Liberation Movement assumed much 
significance during the closing stages of the First Great War 
and showed more brightly afterwards, his sympathies for the 
rightful cause of his Motherland went back to a much earlier 
date. This led naturally to the formation of Secret Societies 
in the country, and Das was found involved in them. 

During the second half of the 19th century, Secret 
Societies, specially in Bengal and Bihar began to take shape. 
But the one far more serious in nature was the secret organisa¬ 
tion of Vasudeo Balwant Phadke in Maharastra at about the 
same time. Even before the 19th eenturv closed a secret 
society was also born in Western India. 

It was in Bengal and with the guidance of Arabinda 
Ghosh that the next stage in the development of the secret 
Revolutionary movement in India began. The earliest as well 
as the leading organisation in Bengal was the Anusilan Samity. 
Blessed with the teachings of Vivekananda and energised by 
Swami Saradananda and Sister Nivedita, the Samiti drew up 
a programme of work. 

This fact has been corroborated in a Bengali book, 

‘Aprakashita Rajnaitik Itihasher Ka-ek-pristha’ by 

Dr. Bhupendranath Datta. 
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This was to include the use of swadeshi (indigenous)) 
goods, Indian gymnastics, lathi play, sanitary work in the 
bustee, etc. A Calcutta barrister, P. Mitra, got associated 
with it. Chiefly through his efforts it was incorporated 
with another society founded by Jatindra Nath Bandyo- 
padhyay and Barindra Kumar Ohosh. the younger brother of 
Arabinda. This combined society was run through the office¬ 
bearers of whom P. Mitra was the President and C. R. Das 
and Arabinda wore the Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer being 
Snrendranath Tagore. The later history of the Anusilan 
Samity and the actual development of the underground move¬ 
ment from this modest beginning were connected with, Jind 
chiefly the product of. the swadosiii movement. 

ft is also an interesting historical fact that C. R. Das 
was intimately associated vvith two other national institutions 
of the early 20bh century. One was the Field and Academy 
Club located near the Panti’s math, now the site of students’ 
hostel, Vidyasagar College, (Ulcntta. The other was ‘New 
h.diir, started by Surondranath Haider as its Manager and 
Superintendent and B. ('. Pal as its Editor. 

The early phase of Terrorism dated bac.k from 18fl7 
and was brought to an end by Ifli),"). Huring 1006 to 1008, 
the preliminary underground activity was carried on and 
bombs were being manufactured and tried by the group under 
liarindra’s leadership. 

The first open act was the fDundation of the Bengali 
weekly ‘Jugantar’ (Now Era) in ^larch, 1006, ])y Barindra 
Kumar and his avssociates. Incidentally, it should ho men¬ 
tioned that among the friends of Barindra were Bhupendra- 
nath T)utta, the first editor, and Abinash Bhattaeharya. x 

After his non-completion of the I. C. S. Kxaminaion, 
Arabinda came back to India. His first appointment in India was 
in the capacity of the Vice-Principal of th© Maharaja’s College 
at Baroda. His rupture with the authorities there led him to 
start a new career in Calcutta as the editor of'Bande-Malaram’, 
an English daily (Aug., 1906). Almost at the same time, 
Arabinda became the Principal of the National Callege. Once* 
again, his allegiance to politics served as the- reason of his- 
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resignation from the Institution. It should be mentioned, 
that the English daily Tlande Mataram was started under the 
auspices of Subodh Chandra Mallick, Chittaranjan Das and 
Bipin Chandra Pal. The efficiency of the paper could be 
guessed from t)he addition of a weekly-edition to the daily 
within a year (2 June. 1907). The idea was to propagate 
Arabinda’s message throughout India. In that very year, the 
youngmen led by Barindr.a severed their contacts with the 
Anusilan Sarnity. But P. Mitra found it difficidt to steer his 
own sarnity clear of the revolutionary ideas and methods. 

In 1908, Arabinda was made liable with his brother 
Barindra of plotting conspiracy with the motive to war against 
His Majesty’s (lovernment. This was a sequel to the discovery 
of a bomb-factory at Manicktalla in Calcutta. The trial of 
Arabinda ( 1909 ) incidentally brought to the forefront of pro¬ 
fessional and political platform Deshbandhu C. R. Das. The 
epithet ‘Deshbandhu’ was first used by a colleague. Bipin 
Behari Dasgupta, when (\ R. Das decided to give up his lucra¬ 
tive practice at tlio bar, and sacrifice hiais(?lf for his country. 
A brilliant barrister, Das felt obliged to defend the “prophet of 
patriotism” for nothing. 11 is contention was that his client was 
a person of pious disposition. No trace of sedition could be real¬ 
ly found in his speeches and writings. Das took the Judges in 
eonfidenco and argued that these showed merely an exposition 
of the principles of the Vedanta. Arabinda was acquitted, but 
a fresh warrant was issued for his arrest in 1910. Das himseli 
was probably never a believer in revolutionary terrorism, but 
he remained the best legal protection of the terrorists till his 
death. 

After the conclusion of the Special Session of the 
Congress at Bombay (Sejit., 1918), C. R. Das 
referred to the incident of the famous Alipore 
Bomb Case (May, 1908—1910) in which Arabinda 
was involved. This was during the course of a 
conversation with Tilak at his residence at the 
Kesari office in Poona. Das enquired, “Mr. Tilak, 
do you know how I defended Arabinda ? Each 
and every article (written in the Bande-Mataram) 
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which I used in the defence of Arabinda was 
written by Bipin Babu”. This bit of remark 
made by C. R. T)as was heard by other i>romiment 
nationalists like Hirendra Nath Datta (one of 
the early founders of the National Council of 
Education), Motilal Ghose (of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika), Basanta Kumar Bose (an advocate of 
Calcutta High Court and also a President of the 
non-English Bar Association), Bipin Chandra Pal 
and his son Jnananjan Pal. 

The present writer owes this valuable piece of 
information from Sri Jnananjan Pal, a veteran 
journalist now. 

Tn jail. Arabinda had devoted himself with a single- 
minded earnestness to know the Spirit Eternal and was said to 
have first visions of it in the Court-room in the person of 
Chittaranjan. 

Shortly after the split in the Surat Congress (1907) 
Arabinda consulted a Hindu holy man who 
advised him to void his mind of all thought 
so as to be able to receive supermental inspiration. 
He followed this advice faithfully, and when he 
found himself jailed as a suspected member of a 
bombing plot, he heard the voice of Vivekananda 
guiding him in his practice of Yoga, and saw 
all men as incarnations of God. After his release, 
Arabinda gradually withdrew from political life, 
and in 1910 abandoned Bengal—and his wife— 
for the French settlement of the Pondiohery, 
where he spent his remaining forty years doing 
spiritual exercises and writing. All subsequent 
efforts to bring him back into the political arena 
proved ineffective. This aspect of the mystic 
patriot is corroborated by the eminent litterateur 
Sri Gopal Haider in a personal conversation with 
the writer. When sometime after the Non-Co¬ 
operation movement of 1921-22 C. R. Das called 
on Sri Arabinda at his Pondichery Ashram and 
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while he was about to bow down to touch the 
latter’s feet in reverence, Arabinda interrupted 
him from so doing as he had witnessed the God 
Narayan in Das’s person during the Alipore trial. 

However, there were other revolutionary groups besides 
the two of major importance; and they all agreed in the method 
and technique of war. Except for two brief interludes in 1914-17 
and in 1925-28, the Anusilan and the Jugantar Parties could 
never co-operate. The history of revolutionary terrorism in 
Bengal was, to a great extent> the catalogue of wasteful rivalry 
between these two principal groups,—the Anusilan and the 
Jugantar. This rivalry even divided the Bengal Provincial 
Congress leadership after the death of C. R. Das, more speci¬ 
fically from 1929. 

The swadeshi movement marked the dawn of a new 
era in Indian politics. The Provincial Conference at Barisal 
in April 1906 was forcibly dissolved, and the unprovoked 
police assault on the delegates ‘fostered a sense of indignation 
among the educated community in Bengal and outside the 
province’. It was a Conference jointly sponsored by the 
Hindu and Muslim leaders, under the Presidentship of A. 
Rasool, a Calcutta barrister. He “regarded the partition as 
a national calamity” even when Eastern Bengal was openly 
advertised as a Muslim province. The movement now began 
to rage with ‘cyclonic force’, and was also extended to the 
realm of education. Foreign education, a malady afflict¬ 
ing J;he soul of the nation, was henceforth to be substituted 
by national education. A National Council of Education 
was thus formed and comprised members like Sir Gurudas 
Banerjee. Dr. Bashbehari Ghosh. Rabindranath Tagore, 
B. C. Pal, C. R. Das etc. Raja Subodh Chandra Mallick 
made a princely donation of one lac of rupees towards 
its funds for starting public schools and colleges. The 
National Council reduced English to the status of a secondary 
language. In respect of private enterprise in nation-building 
activities, writes Lajpat Rai, Bengal “had been rather back¬ 
ward”, and the partition gave stimulus to them. The nation 
learnt that the only effective guarantee against misrule was 
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the vigorous assertion of its will. The swadeshi movement, 
in a sense, was also the harbinger of the Non-Co-operation 
movement of the 1920’s. It was quite effective as it carried 
with it a message of material prosperity to the masses. It 
provided the scope for a constructive political work, the 
uplift of the people and their association with public move¬ 
ments. 

The Home Rule League sponsored by Annie Besant 
got enthusiastic support from Tilak of Bombay and the pro¬ 
gressive politicians of Bengal and other provinces. They now 
launched on a purposeful campaign throughout the country. 
But the British Government in India could not view the move¬ 
ment with complacency. As the Home Rule Movement gathered 
momentum and grew in volume, the Moderate Indians stood 
aloof. It should be mentioned that the nationalist leader 
C. R. Das (later ‘Deshbandhu’) presided over the 1917 
session of the Bengal Provincial Conference. While discussing 
local matters, Das welcomed the movement in Bengal and 
urged his countrymen to work for its success. 

C. R. DAS—A SPOKESMAN OF THE MIDDLE-CLASS 

An essential prop of the new middle-class was the 
rising professional group. The lawyers or pleaders became 
the pioneers in this respect. The new courts set up under the 
aegis of the British Government were to follow procedures at 
once foreign and unfamiliar. The law introduced was also 
peculiar, and the judges were alien. The High Court proceed¬ 
ings were in English since 1S35, and that made mastery of 
the language imperative. As such, the lawyers acted as the 
natural intermediaries between people and Government and 
served as the bridge for ultimate independent leadership of 
the rising middle class. This first group o*f modern Indians 
destroyed the I9th century myth of Indian incompetence. 
The bar club everywhere became the hub of social and intel¬ 
lectual life for the new Indians. It later developed into an 
obvious political centre. The most eminent national leaders 
that sprang up from this class and became legal luminaries 
were M. K. Gandhi, M. A. Jinnah and the Nehrus,—Motila) 
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and Jawaharlal. Others included the Patel brothers, Raja* 
gopalachari, and Chittaranjan Das. 

India, on the international plane, received recognition 

as a distinct political entity. With the then British dominions, 

% 

she also became a founder-member of the new League of 
Nations with separate representation and vote in the 
Assembly. 

Achievement in the provinces was less spectacular lor 
uniform. Almost all the ministries laboured under the extra- 
Parliaraentary Congress resistance. Financial troubles or 
faction quarrels led to frustration or crippling of some of 
these. But in Madras and the Punjab, the coherent parties 
supported stable ministries and good results came out. Though 
it suffered from some loopholes, the new constitution in 
•difficult situation achieved considerable success. 

The measure of this success is to be manifest in the 
•developments within the Congress ranks. The close of 1921 
saw that the Congress had neither restrained the reforms from 
working, nor had it sabotaged them with contempt. Two 
alternatives were there. The Congress had either to acquiesce 
in the defeat or advance to a further measure of resistance. 
The latter course was voted through a no-tax campaign. 
But Gandhi held himself aloof, to the fear of his left 
wing, after the Chauri Chaura episode and was very soon 
arrested. Popular deadlock was the outcome. A clear diver¬ 
sion was evident now as the middle class expressed its disap¬ 
proval to endorse the anti-government campaign, whereas 
the national leaders favoured its continuation. But such cries 
for further advance got lukewarm response from the masses 
and it soon withered away. 




FIRST PHASE: 

OEVELOPNENT OF 
POLITICAL IDEALS OF 
DESHBANDHU DAS 


The first two chapters may be conveniently grouped 
under the title, ‘‘First phase : Development of Political ideals 
of Deshbandhu Das’*. The opening chapter represents a 
systematic study of C. B. Das’s political make-up in relation 
to self-government ideals. The second chapter, on the other 
hand, depicts his understanding of better justice to Indian 
needs at the hands of the House of Commons, rather than 
by reactionary Committees. The excesses of the Rowlatt 
Committee made him a sadder but wiser man. 
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CHITTA RANJAN DAS AND 
EVOLUTION OF HIS 
POLITICAL IDEALS 


Chittaranjan Das, • known among his countrymen' 
lovingly as ‘Deshbandhu’, was a nationalist seer. His activities- 
on the political arena of the country were limited to a period 
of about eight years, to be precise from 1917 to 1925, the latter 
being the year of his passing away from our midst. Though* 
this period of his political activity was brief indeed, yet in the 
forceful and eloquent language of Mr. Lloyd George, ‘it was 
rushing through the track of centuries in as many years*. The 
aftermath of the First Great War found India also involved in 
the struggle for liberty and freedom going all the world over. 

What is yet more illuminating was the fact that far 
from following the beaten track of “Mendicant Policy’* of mere 
“Petitions and Representations”, Deshbandhu for one favour¬ 
ed a more vigorous policy of putting the case of his country¬ 
men and their aspriatious for national regeneration before the 
Enlightened World Opinion for their consideration. His 
exalting love for his Motherland coupled with the affection for 

* 

‘*the dumb millions” of his country led him to spearhead an 
attack against the Mighty Empire of history j.e. Britain, 
whose supremacy was definitely unchallenged at the moment. 
His fiery speeches at the Indian National Congress and the 
Bengal Provincial Conference and at other places pointed and 
rightly too, to an intelligent explanation of his Motherland’s 
cause and its so many burning problems, ■ needing a speedy 
solution. These speeches moreover prove convincingly the* 
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gradual evolution of the political ideals of Deshbandhu in tune 
with the developing needs of the moment. 

ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The object in bhaping the Besolution on ‘Self-Govern¬ 
ment’ was championed by the freedom-fighter Deshbandhu 
Das in his characteristic style. The essential idea and the main 
object could be only one and that was the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the mighty Indian nation. But about the procedure 
to be adopted there was to be some elucidation. The ‘Bengal 
ideal’ was represented by Bipin Chandra Pal, which Desh¬ 
bandhu Das heartily endorsed. That ideal came from the 
platform of the Bengal Provincial Conference, and was clearly 
propounded by Deshbandhu in the following terms. In the 
first place, it was Provincial Autonomy, which when analysed 
could only mean that the Government of India should have its 
sphere demarcated and its functions defined, the residual 
functions automatically devolving on the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. It could be clearly seen that the ‘Bengal ideal’ in that 
respect was in close and perfect harmony with the Congress 
Resolution of Calcutta adopted in December 1917. 

The second point that could be gathered from the 
‘Bengal ideal* was that the Legislative Council representing 
the popular desires of a particular province was to be supreme 
and the Executive Government was to serve at its command. 
Here also, there was almost total unanimity between the two 
resolutions, with some difference in approach. The Legislature, 
according to the Congress version, was to be vested with the 
power of the purse. In case this scheme was accepted by the 
Government it could simply mean that when the Executive 
would prove refractory, the Legislature on its own initiative 
would stop the necessary grants and supplies. But Deshbandhu 
himself clarified the issue pointing that the British Parlia¬ 
ment might never accede to such a possibility. But on one 
issue he was cocksure almost that without any further delay 
the British Parliament must decide to transfer power—in both 
eubstance and shadow—from their Bureaucratic engine to the 
people of this country. Here again, between th^ideal espoused 
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by !]^agal and the Congress resolution, there reigned perfect 
concord. 

B. 6. Tilak, another nationalist leader, came to forward 
his own suggestion. He thought it was foolish to ask for 
too much. He expressed the view that the Congress resolution 
was a shade better than the one adopted by the Bengal Provin* 
cial Conference. But according to Deshbandhu’s idea there 
could be no real difference between those two resolutions, if 
only Tilak tried to go in between the lines of the same. The 
Bengal scheme, according to his reading, was for perfect res¬ 
ponsible government for India, whereas the Congress resolution 
was for full responsible government both in the provinces and 
at the Centre. Only the question of approval created some 
sort of misgiving in some minds. 

It was at this stage that Deshbandhu and Mr. Jinnah 
agreed that a definite declaration to the above effect was to be 
made by the Government showing their willingness in the 
matter of conceding real Self-Government. It is avowedly for 
this objective that Deshbandhu waged a life-long fight and 
sacrificed, what was vitally needed,—his own precious life. 
In other words, Responsible Government in the Provinces and 
Responsible Government in Imperial matters was to be won 
till finally the entire Government came into the hands of the 
people. 

In the final analysis. C. R. Das posed himself as a 
staunch advocate for a Constitution for his country that would 
be hailed as the great Indian Constitution.^ He wound up his 
discussion by saying that the government of the country by its 
own people was the natural birth-right of every individual and 
the nation in general. The individual like the nation should 
have the opportunity to live and grow according to his 
particular genius. 


REQARDINQ INTERNMENT 

The policy adopted by the British Government in 
pursuing a course of internment prescribed for those Ihdians 
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suspected of alleged subversion against the British regime was 
one that could not escape the scathing criticism of Deshbandhu 
smarting under a sense of injured national pride and national 
rights and privileges. 

J.n spite of the fact that repeated enquiries were made 
by Deshbandhu regarding the reasons behind the policy of 
internment followed by the British Government in India, he 
received no answer frorii the latter. That internment was an 
administrative necessity had little weight with C. R. Das. 
He was rather eager to have a knowledge of the precise 
character of that necessity. A medieval English procedure 
applied in the case of modern India could hardly convince 
him. Needs of the hour demanded some modern procedure 
instead. 


That Deshbandhu did not even for a moment allow 
his vision to bo obscured by narrow-minded religious ortho¬ 
doxy was proved beyond doubt when he spoke on behalf of 
Mahommed Ali,—the Muslim leader as well as other Hindu 
convicts. The suggestion to know the Government’s mind 
was put by him when he urged on the former to let the 
reasons be known to a Committee of ihe few, instead of making 
them imblic at the first instance. Das was particularly 
at pains to find that even after the acquittal of the convicts, 
they were arrested for the second time and sent to the 
prisons. His eagerness to acquaint himself with the decision 
of the courts of justice found a picturesque expression when 
he enquired : “Are we to be told that the Penal Code did not 
define what crime was ? Or is it because we want Home Rule 
or Self-Government in this country ?”* The answer to the 
query came from his own lips when he argued that this step 
of internment of Indian Political suspects was purposely 
followed to nip in the bud the arduous activities of the people. 
His reaction to such a policy, which was unjust and was 
opposed to all fundamental principles of liberty—found a 
clear expression in his utterances. The remedy, according to 
him, lay in convening indignation meetings all over the vast 
Indian Sub-continent, which alone could only sttcceed in doing 
away with internments of Hindus and of Muslims. 
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DESHBAhJDHU AND 

THE RO\J7LATT COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Congress, assembled at a Special session in Bombay 
in August-September 1918, passed a resolation deprecating 
the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. To he sure, 
this weapon in the shape of the Rowlatt Committee Report 
was to strengthen the hands of British imperialism in its 
relation to India. This was to run counter to the funda¬ 
mental rights of the Indian people and help suppress the 
healthy growth of public opinion. 

This measure to safeguard the best interests of the 
British imperialism in India was to hasten the bitterness that 
had already saturated the Indian political atmosphere. This 
step of the British Government was all the more uncalled for 
and unreasonable, because a move was already afoot to 
suppress the agitation for self-government and curb the 
rights of self-determination of the Indian people. 

In the opinion of the Government of India^ the recom¬ 
mendations of the Rowlatt Committee should find a speedy 
implementation if not for anything else, at least to crush the 
Revolutionary Party, with its roots and branches spread all 
over the country. Deshbandhu Das was personally of opinion 
that the existence of such a Revolutionary Party could never 
be denied, but the means resorted to by the Government to curb 
such a Party was shorn of accepted decency and decorum, 
not undertaken by the civilised governments anywhere in the 
world. What was specially needed above everything else 
was a sympathetic understanding of the problem facing the 
Party and the causes underlying its unwholesome existence. 
As a keen student of contemporary world movements and 
their implications, Deshbandhu rightly asserted that reactionary 
and repressive measures had invariably failed to prove their 
filial bid against the liberal and progressive world forces. 
Remedy to root out such a Party with its network and 
ramifications throughout the country could be conceivable 
through the grant of some rights alone. Self-Government 
should serve as a necessary sequel. 
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The Government Besolution for the formation of such a 
Committee ran as under : “The Governor-General-in*Counoil 
has with the approval of the Secretary of State ddbided to 
appoint a Committee". Its task would be to ‘investigate and 
report on the nature and extent of the criminal machinations 
concerned with the revolutionary movement. It would 
further scrutinise the difficulties arising therefrom, and advise 
the necessary legislations to enable the Government to deal 
with them strongly.’ ^ 

The Committee after some deliberations decided that 
the political activities of a certain section of Indian politicians 
gave birth to such a revolutionary movement. Tilak and Pal 
were two conspicuous names in that Report. Coupled with 
this were the articles in the contemporary newspapers which 
agitated and inflamed the passionate zeal of this Revolutionary 
Party. These were important findings in the Report. 

However, the root of this much—advertised organisa¬ 
tion lay deeper, as is evident from the estimate of the 
movement by Chittaranjan Das. Whenever any demand 
for reforms to right the wrongs of the people was palpable, 
the Bureaucracy turned a deaf ear to that. Instead it got 
passed under the cover of the Defence of India Act a 
humiliating war measure and sent people to prisons. 
But more radical measures were now recommended at the 
instance of this ill-famed Committee. Deshbandhu felt the 
punch more than anybody else, because he was intimately 
associated with the agitation against this internment policy 
pursued by the imperialists. 

This demand to eradicate the evils with the help of 
reforms voiced by the Indian revolutionaries bears a close 
parallel with the condition of Turkey, once ‘the Sickman of 
Europe’ when that coimtry in the absence of some necessary 
reforms was edging towards a cataclysm, and ffilling a prey in 
the process to satisfy the imperialist ambitions of the Great 
Powers. 

Deshbandhu Das went further and ^ pointed out 
rightly, that though the agitation against the British regime 
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was first launched in Bengal, this was to spread to other 
provinces as a matter of course and engulf the entire Sub¬ 
continent in course of time. The corresponding Congress 
Resolution logically enough confirmed the creed of the 
National Congress Organisation and sanctified the agitation 
against the unjust internment measure pursued by the 
Government.* 

These three aspects taken together constitute an 
important phase of development in the political ideals of 
0. R. Das. 




SECOND PHASE 


DESHBANDHU DAS : 
HIS MODERATE CRITICS 
AND NON-CO-OPERATION 


After the adoption of the cult of Non-Co-operation at 
Nagpur, 'December 1920, the movement showed early signs of 
unmistakable progress. But later, outbursts of mob violence at 
Chauri Chaura in the U. P. led Mahatma Gandhi to abandon 
the mass movement. At Ahmedabad in the following year 
(December 1921), C. B. Das stood face to face with his severe 
critics in the Congress,—^the Moderates. Vindication of his own 
stand indicated a further stage in the growth of Das’s political 
convictions. The fifth chapter deals with the related problems 
of Non-violent Non-Co-operation and Council-entry Programme. 
C. B. Das, it is true, possessed an international outlook and 
tried to assess the success of the Indian movement in the 
background of the European revolutionary movements. The 
idea of a Great Asiatic Federation, with India as a member- 
state, was also contemplated by him. 
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CHITTA RANJAN DAS AND 
THE REFORM SCHEME 


The reform proposals included one to the effect that 
committees would be appointed with a view to determining the 
question of franchise and other related matters. The resolution 
adopted at the Special session of the Congress at Bombay in 
August-September 1918 ran as follows ; 

That, so far as the question of determining the franchise 
and the constituencies and the composition of the 
Legislative Assemblies is concerned, this Congress 
is of opinion that, instead of being left to be dealt 
with by Committees, it should be decided by the 
House of Commons and be incorporated in the 
statute to be framed for the constitution of the 
Indian Government; 

or 

In the alternative^ if a committee is appointed for the 
purpose, the two non-official members of the 
committee should be elected—one by the All— 
India Congress Committee and the other by the 
Council of the Muslim League, while the co-opted 
non-official member for each province should be 
elected by the Provincial Congress Committee of 
that province.^ 
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Having gone through the first portion of the resolution, 
Deshbandhu made it quite clear that he could never pin his 
faith on Commissions and Committees appointed ^ by the 
Government. Such a Committee was the Rowlatt Committee. 
He advocated that the House of Commons should be the 
ultimate deciding authority on any question related to 
India and Indians. He further suggested that the Commons 
should have a free access to the ‘Blue Books' which would 
help them immensely in this regard. The necessary details 
including education, population and such other subjects 
should have specific mention therein. 

On the contrary, a Committee appointed for investiga¬ 
tion and such like purposes would not care to go into pains¬ 
taking labour. It would depend, according to Das, on the 
evidence of the people who might be called the betrayers of the 
cause of their motherland, that was India. This question of 
franchise should have a fair deal at the hands of the seasoned 
Commoners, so believed Deshbandhu. 

From a perusal of the alternative portion of the above 
resolution, it transpired that the Muslim League and the Indian 
National Congress were the real representative bodies which 
could look to the popular needs quite efficiently. The validity 
of such a claim towards equal representation of the two shades 
of opinion was unostentatiously made by Chittaranjan Das. 
Belying on the principle of election being introduced into the 
shaping of these Committees, the Deshbandhu viewed it 
frankly, that for the purposes of electing Indian members 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League 
were better equipped from every conceivable point of view. 

On this point, Das found his ideas coming into 
conflict with those held by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
who was ready to give his allegiance to the alternative half, 
without showing any respect for the first and foremost portion 
of the same resolution. Deshbandhu gave a strong note of 
warning to his countrymen and advised them not to endorse 
the stand of Pt. Malaviya, who, he thought, was a believer in 
a Committee appointed by the Government instes4 of in the 
House of Commons, as was mooted in the initial portion of 
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the Resolution. Such a Committee would hinder rather than 
help the interest of the Indians in an effective manner. 

REFORM SCHEME AND PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

The Resolution of the Special session of the Bombay 
Congress of September 1918 was re-affirmed at the subsequent 
session of the Congress at Delhi in December 1918. It favoured 
the granting of full Responsible Government to the Province, 
and also included the benefits of the proposed Constitutional 
Reforms in all Provinces of British India. 

Secondly, the granting of Separate Electorates to the 
non official Europeans on the plea of their representing the 
Mining or Tea Industries was not to be allowed except with the 
reservation that if they were given any representation at all, 
that must be in keeping with a rigid proportion in respect of 
the population in the Provinces affected. This original resolution 
was mooted by the liberal leader, Byomkesh Chakravarti, 
to which amendments were also proposed by another liberal 
leader Srinivasa Sastri. These were intended to except the 
clause pronouncing the scheme to be disappointing and unsatis¬ 
factory. The original proposal contained a limit of 15 years for 
its implementation. But neither a time-limit of 15 years for 
the grant of Responsible Government to India was to be fixed 
by the Congress. 

Deshbandhu while expounding the clauses under study 
paid at the very outset his eloquent tribute to the Indian 
National Congress. This Organisation was to him higher and 
mightier than one individual or a group of such individuals. 
While welcoming another leader of all-India fame Srinivasa 
Sastri, Das could not accept the amendments proposed by 
that leader. Sastri was not in favour of setting any time-limit 
within which Responsible Government was to become a fait 
accompli. Das, however, voiced his sincere protest against 
such amendments of Sastri. He strongly pleaded his country’s 
cause when he asked "who is to tell us when you are goii^ to 
get Self-Government ?”* The British Parliament served as a 
strong political force, tiding to exert itself' on its Indian 
Subjects. But, really speaking, they governed and guided the 
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destiny of so many million Indians through the more powerful 
Indian Civil Service. In case, no timeJimit was prescribed 
for the granting of Responsible Government, it *was this 
Bureaucracy that would decide everything in its own way. 
Responsible Government, plainly stated, would mean the 
inauguration of Self-Government which incidentally would find 
the Bureaucracy at the point of total extinction of its control 
over Indian administration in all its varied aspects. This cons¬ 
equence, the Bureaucracy would not swallow with any good 
grace. It was, therefore, imperative that a definite time-limit 
to symbolise the demise of such an arbitrary rule would be put 
forth by the responsible Indian Organisation through its 
spokesmen,,the nationalist leaders. 

The second argument of Sastri was put forward by 
Deshbandhu that the scheme of Responsible Government was 
not to be mentioned as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Das 
countered this argument and advised his countrymen to seek 
the guidance of their conscience and then express themselves. 
As for himself, he could not accept the scheme as satisfactory 
and hopeful in any respect. 

The third argument of Sastri related to the Provincial 
Governments and the grant of full Responsible Government in 
the provinces concerned. Mrs. Basant for different reasons had 
thought it proper to endorse Sastri’s standpoint in respect of 
the proposed amendments. Sastri was of the view, that the 
Indians could never claim full Responsible Government for the 
Provinces, as the system of dual Government styled more aptly 
as ‘dyarchy* already obtained therein. This argument was 
refuted by Das on the ground that the Indians had 
never accepted in principle the system of dyarchy in the 
Provinces. Sastri reinforced his argument by adding that a few 
departments as a necessary preliminary were already made over 
to the Provinces. * But this step, according to the readings of 
the political barometer by C. R. Das, could only mean the 
handing over of the entire provincial administration to the 
people in due time. This was an indispensable first step, 
without which a substantial step towards Responsible Govern¬ 
ment could only remain illusory and a distant dream. 
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After he had romped home a convincing argument to 
overthrow that of Sastri, Das had Mrs. Basant’s argument 
as the next target. Mrs. Basant based her argument on the 
plea that the said Resolution represented a ‘compromise’ 
between the moderates and the nationalists.* But here 
again, Deshbandhu spoke with an unflinching devotion to 
his mother-country and the cause he held so dear. 
In his version, there could be no ‘compromise’ or ‘compact* 
between the moderates and the nationalists, specially when 
a new development had taken place with the moderates 
trying to back out from the political arena. Mrs. Basant, herself 
a moderate then, could not claim validity of her argument 
because her own party had already effected a political retreat. 
Das for one asked one cryptic question ; “Who are these 
nationalists and who are those moderates 1 What right have 
they got to barter away the rights of the people like that ?”® 
He admitted that a compromise move was in the air, but how 
could that take shape in reality when the moderates did never 
care to join the nationalists on a common political platform i 
He asked again : “Are we to go by that ‘compromise’ and sell 
our birth-right because the moderate party does not join us ?”® 
A compromise once proposed could never mean that the country 
should stand by it for ever, even if the question of her national 
prestige were at stake. The wise statesman and nationalist seer 
that Das was, he would have hardly any scruple to withdraw 
from such a hollow plea, and would rather insist on the total 
rejection of the amendments proposed by Sastri and Mrs. 
Basant, though for altogether different reasons. 

The parochial provincial outlook could never influence 
Das’s imagination, whatever the issue at stake might be. He 
was one who could sacrifice his own interests for the greater 
interests of his party, and if the national cause demanded the 
sacrifice of party interests, he would still cling to the former 
rather than giving himself over to the latter. Herein, lay the 
germs of greatness of the man and the leader, 

AMRITSAR CONQERSS (Dec.-Jan., 1919^20) 

The bitter and painful memories connected with the 
Rowlatt Bill and the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy at Amritsar cast 
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a gloom on the session of the Indian National Congress to be 
held in December 1919 at the same venue. Pt. Mol^lal Nehru 
was its President. The people, on their part, had still confidence 
in the British Government. During the Amritsar session, the 
Congress took the initiative and passed resolutions demanding 
the recall and impeachment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the 
Punjab Lt. Governor, and punishment of General Dyer—the 
architects and accomplices in the measure. The National 
Congress was represented by C. R. Das, B. G. Tilak, Gandhi, 
B. C. Pal. M. A. Jinnah and Pt. M. M, Malaviya. All these 
leaders took prominent role in the discussion and delibration 
of all-important forthcoming Reforms. However, the leaders 
were determined to accept the Reforms for what they were 
really worth. With the dawn of 1920 was witnessed the mighty 
Non-Co-operation movement, launched under Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship. The Non-Co-operation proposal was examined by two 
successive Congress sessions—one at the Special Congress in 
Calcutta and the other at the Nagpur annual session. After a 
thorough study of the said proposal, both the Congress sessions 
approved of the programme by a vast majority. A fierce 
struggle ensued between the National Congress, as the people’s 
forum, and the Government of Britain. The resultant struggle 
for a span of 30 years led to India’s freedom."^ 

REFORMS AND SELF^QOVERNMENT 

At the session of the Amritsar Congress in December 
1919 to January 1920, it was resolved : 

That this Congress reiterates its declaration of last 
' year that India is fit for full Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and repudiates all assumptions and assertions 
to the contrary wherever made. 

That this Congress adheres to the resolutions passed 
at the Delhi Congress regarding Constitutional 
Reforms and is of opinion that the Reforms Act is 
inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

That this Congress further urges that Parliament 
should take early steps to establish full Responsible 
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Government in India in accordance with the 
principle of Self-Determination.^ 

A mature and seasoned politician, C. B. Das at that very outset 
declared that the first part of the Resolution in question was 
a repetition of the resolution passed successively in Calcutta 
Congress (Dec., 1917) in Bombay Congress (Aug.-Sept., 1918) 
and in Delhi Congress (Dec., 1918). He expressed his fervent 
hope that the Amritsar Congress would once again pass 
that Resolution. The second part - of the said Resolution 
relating to the Reforms scheme had been passed in Bombay 
and at Delhi. There was no substantial progress even at this 
stage either. The concluding part of the said Resolution 
followed naturally from the two preceding paragraphs. As 
such the Resolution was put to the vote. 

In his reply to the above Resolution, Deshbandhu 
pointed it out in unmistakable terms that in his bid for 
Reforms to be introduced by the British Government, he was 
at one with Ft. Madan Mohan Malaviya in the matter of *Co- 
operation* with that Government. But that term ‘Co-operation* 
was utilised only to mean that ‘CO'Operation’ with the autho¬ 
rities with a view to promoting the cause of his motherland 
was an essential necessity. He further maintained that where 
obstruction was to be offered to the rulers for the prosperity of 
the nation, he would not stage a retreat. The working of the 
Reforms with the objective of establishing full Responsible 
Government, was a crying necessity according to the under¬ 
standing of Das. In political parlance,the technical name for such 
type of ‘Co-operation’ would be “Responsive Co-operation”. 
When defined it could simply mean that Co-operation with the 
authorities was required when that would lead to the healthy 
growth of the’national cause. But if turning away the face 
from them would signify progress and achievement so far as the 
national good was concerned, that would be heartily welcome. 
Above everything else, the prime author on behalf of 
the British Government, the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, 
deserved sincere congratulations for his labours in the 
context of the said measure of Responsible Government for 
India and Indians. 
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It is apparent from a study of his political views on the 
gradualness of reforms, that Das got the approval of the 
British nation, whose spokeman Mr. Mantagu was. Deshbandhu 
thus gave a thorough and searching consideration as a sound and 
practical political reformer. Whenever any crisis deepened on 
the political horizon and made the prospect of his country bleak 
C. R. Das, who was tho ‘friend of his countrymen’, came for¬ 
ward and championed and represented their cause gallantly 
and powerfullJ^ 

SPECIAL CONQRESS AT CALCUTTA, September 1920. 

The Special Congress session at Calcutta was presided 
over by Lala Lajpat Rai in September 1920. This session 
witnessed a complete change of front in politics. It was at this 
Congress that Gandhi introduced almost a novel and, at the 
same time, revolutionary proposal. This was Non-Co-operation. 
In his resolution Gandhi characterised the British Government 
as the satan with whom Co-operation was unthinkable. He 
personally thought that recurrence of the pun jab and the Khilafat 
evils could bo eflfectively checked only through Swaraj, and not 
without it. Gandhi was in favour of the Congress adopting 
a policy of “progressive non-violent non-oo-opertion” with the 
British Raj. But, before that the British Government must 
show signs of moderation on its behalf. Gandhi even displayed 
a different attitude towards the Reforms introduced by the Act 
of 1919. He was at a fix to determine whether Swaraj could 
be possible through tho new Councils or without them. But 
tho adamant attitude of the British Government made clear 
to him that the new Council might not pave the way for tho 
nationalists’ ideal of self-rule. In his definition of Swaraj 
Gandhi said, “It (Swaraj) means a state, such that we can 
maintain our separate existence without the pressure of the 
English. If it is to be a partnership, it must be a partnership 
of will”.* 

However, Gandhi’s resolution was opposed among 
others by C. R. Das, B. C. Pal, M. M. Malaviya, A. Besant and 
and M. A. Jinnah. Lajpat Rai was hesitant^# About the prin¬ 
ciple of Non-Co-operation, Lalaji was favourable. But some of 
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the items in Gandhi’s programme, viz., withdrawal of students 
from schools and colleges and giving up of pratice by the 
lawyers, could not satisfy him. Of course, Gandhi’s stand 
was endorsed by Ft. Motilal Nehru, an Advocate of Allahabad 
and leader of the U. P. 

Opposing Gandhi stood the nationalist Indians with 
C. R. Das as their new leader. A leading barrister of Calcutta 
High Court, Das lodged a complaint. He thought Gandhi 
could have the majority on his side, because of the Khilafatists’ 
manoeuvre in the House. After the conclusion of the Congress 
session at Calcutta, Gandhi undertook a tour of the entire 
country to make Non-Co-operation popular. His lecture-tour 
was greatly helpful in removing the mass apathy, who were 
now to fight the Bureaucracy with a norel technique. He special¬ 
ly urged for unity between the Hindus and the Muslims and 
exhorted them to stand united against Christian Europe. 
Gandhi wanted to prove to the outside world that in defence 
of her religion and self-repect, India could even sacrifice herself. 
Gandhi’s hate for electioneering as a death-trap and the ways 
of the Government as “immoral, unjust' debasing and 
untruthful” was profound. People were not to co-operate 
with the Government either in thoughts or deeds. He even 
warned against accepting of gifts or rewards from it. Gandhi 
cited a Greek proverb which said, “Beware of the Greeks, 
but especially beware of them when they bring gifts to you. 
Do not accept gifts’’.^® 

Evidence of goodwill between the Hindus and the 
Muslims was transparent, and even religious festivals could 
not lead to any bitterness of relations. 
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DESHBANDHU DAS : 
HIS MODERATE CRITICS 
AND NON-CO-OPERATION 


After the adoption of the cult of Non-Oo-operation at 
Nagpur, December 1920, the movement showed early signs of 
unmistakable progress. But later, outbursts of mob violence at 
Chauri Chaura in the U. P. led Mahatma Gandhi to abandon 
the mass movement. At Ahmedabad in the following year 
(December 1921), C. B. Das stood face to face with his severe 
critics in the Congress,-—the Moderates. Vindication of his own 
stand indicated a further stage in the growth of Das’s political 
convictions. The fifth chapter deals with the related problems 
of Non-violent Non-Co-operation and Council-entry Programme. 
C. B. Das, it is true, possessed an international outlook and 
tried to assess the success of the Indian movement in the 
background of the European revolutionary movements. The 
idea of a Great Asiatic Federation, with India as a member- 
state, was also contemplated by him. 
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CmTTARANJAN DAS AND 

NON-CO-OPERATION 

MOVEMENT 


The year 1920 marked the opening of the annual 
Congress session at Nagpur. Gandhi emerged victorious from 
this Congress, because his resolution welcoming Non- 
Co-operation was confirmed here. It was here again' that 
Chittaranjan made up his differences with Gandhi and endorsed 
the latter’s standpoint. But two other leaders in the person of 
Bipin Chandra and Annie Besant severed ties with the Congress 
and joined the liberal camp. At Nagpur, Gandhi drafted the 
new Congress constitution, wherein ‘Swaraj’ or Self-rule was 
proclaimed as the goal “within the British Empire, if possible, 
and without, if necessary”. The means to attain Swaraj were 
altered from “constitutional” to “by all peaceful and legitimate 
means”. Gandhi’s draft was a fine compromise as it satisfied 
the Moderate ' Indians like Malaviya aud Jinnah, and the 
vigorous Extremists like B. C. Pal and Besant. To perpetuate 
the memory of Tilak and his ideals, the Congress initiated the 
drive to raise a fund of a crore of rupees. With this money a 
Corps of Volunteers was also raised. 

Indian National Movement passed through an important 
phase of development during the Nagpur session of 1920. By 
accepting Non-Co-operation as a method of nationalist warfare, 
the old Congress virtually proclaimed its demise. Out of the 
ruins of old, a new and thoroughly disciplined organisation 
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with a sound finance was born. This new body enlisted the 
support of the moneyed interests also. Gandhi did actually 
derive from his visit to Jharia a sum of about 70 thousand 
rupees. This money was entrusted to Rajendra Prasad for 
erecting a National University. ‘ The leadership of Gandhi 
was now an accomplished fact. The country was marching 
with him in pursuit of a constructive programme. 

PROQRESS OF THE MOVEMENT (Non-Co-Operation) : 

Before he launched the Non-Co-operation movement^ 
Gandhi had sent a letter of request to the Viceroy on August 1, 
1920. In this he wanted the latter to convene a conference of 
peoples’ representatives, with whose consent a way was to be 
found out to satisfy the Muslims and to appease the Punjab. 
But, the British Government did not display any change of heart 
and Gandhi had the only alternative to preach Non-Co-opera- 
tion. It should be noted that the facade of Non-Co-operation 
rested on psychological and ethical foundations. 

The Nagpur session was followed by a lecture-tour of 
Gandhi in the company of the Ali Brothers to enlist peoples’ 
sympathy towards Non-Co-operation. The slightest mention 
of violence by the Ali brothers Gandhi could never concede. 
In February 1921 came the Duke of Connaught to inaugurate 
. the Councils, but he was received with ‘harfals*. This boycott 
move was engineered by the Congress. Towards the 
close of the same year the Prince of Wales’ visit was also 
boycotted. Bombay became the scene of a bloody riot on that 
fateful day, November 17, 1921. This example of violence 
Gandhi severely deprecated and Swaraj stank in his nostrils. 
He pledged fast till peace was restored. The Bureaucracy made 
capital of the incident and began repression- to curb the move¬ 
ment. Despite the Congress Corps of Volunteers being declared 
illegal, people came to join it in large numbers. The national 
leaders like C. R. Das and-Pt. Motilal Nehru with their followers 
were lodged in prison. Bt^t this could not make the visit of 
His Royal Highness a su^ss. The Moderate Indian leader 
Sir T. B. Sapm, who was a Law-Member of thb Government of 
India at the time used his -influenoe t&make the Viceroy agree 
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to a Conference of Indian leaders with Government 
representatives. But Gandhi would not yield before the 
Viceroy’s threats. 

There can be hardly any room for doubt that the 
Non-Co-operation movement during 1921 was gaining consi¬ 
derable momentum. Gandhi’s slogan : ‘Swaraj within a year’ 
gave a renewed strength to Non-Co-operation. By the end of 
that year it seemed as if “Mahatma Gandhi was riding on the 
crest of a wave and had no obstacle to encounter”.* Besides 
the liberal leaders who were running the Reforms, Gandhi had 
by his side the entire nation. Moreover, the supporters 
of revolutionary terrorism also had given him the lead. 

ORDEAL OF NON-VIOLENCE : 

The Congress-led mass movement in 1921 was acquiesced 
in by the fire-brand politicians too. They were busy studying 
its possibilities. Between 1917 and 1920, they had been 
sub'iued and the cadres had been in prison. As they 
came out, they stood behind C. R. Das. He pleaded to them 
to give Non-violent Non-Co-operation a trial and join the 
Congress for that matter. While the Jugantar revolutionaries 
agreed to it in deference to Das’s ap])eal, the Anusilan held 
aloof and sought to re^-organise themselves anew, and in 
opposition to the Congress policy they brought out a periodic 
leaflet ‘the Hak Katha*. Terrorist action, however, was not 
yet commenced. The revolutionaries within the Congress 
made the Congress and its volunteer movement in Bengal a 
force to reckon with and they found in Satyagraha (since 1921) 
a new and hon6urai!!:4e means of harnessing the forces of liberty. 
Things came to upset them and their plan too.® 

At the Nagpur session of the Congress in December 
1929. Chittaranjan Das himself moved the Resolution 
on “Non-Co-operation”. In analysing the Resolution itself, 
the issue at stake becomes at once clear. In the first 
half of that Resolution the record of the Government’s 
failure to redress so many grievances and wrongs done to the 
Indian people was exposed, while in the latter half, failure to 

3 
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bring home any relief measures in the shape of Swaraj 
made them bold and yet more determined to cari;y on the 
battle royal, this time with a new weapon—Non-violent 
Non-Co-operation. * 

The Government of India failed, according to the 
conception of statecraft of C. B. Das, to inspire even a grain of 
confidence among the subject people, which fact emboldened 
them to fight to the last and win Swaraj whatever the 
cost might be. Failure on the part of the Government to give 
recognition to the rights and liberties of the people coupled 
with the grievous wrongs with reference to the Khilafat and 
the Punjab, prepared the popular imagination for a heroic 
sacrifice. This Nagpur Resolution re-affirmed the one passed 
at the Special session of the Calcutta Congress. It declared 
that Non-violent Non-Co-operation, either in part or in its 
entirety should be followed up with the severance of voluntary 
association with the Government and the refusal to pay taxes. 
This fact, however, was to be decided by the Indian National 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee. 

Deshbandhu Das, while moving the resolution, took a 
very firm attitude to expose the ‘wrongs’ which were in fact 
‘the weaknesses* of the Government in their bid to administer 
this country with a motive and a,purpose. These‘wrongs’, 
to Das, were so many and so glaring that all of them 
hardly needed elaboration. But every wrong perpetrated 
by the authorities supplied the cause for provocation 
against that regime. These blatant wrongs could have 
the effect of convincing Das that the attainment of Swaraj 
should not be delayed further. 

Again, as all the methods employed till that time had 
resulted only in failure, the one method that was still left 
was that of Non-violent Non-Co-operation, which C. B. Das 
hoped to use with great effectiveness. The Congress was 
the only Organisation through -which ‘pressure tactics’ 
could be used by resorting to Non-Co-operation. This was to 
gain for the country its much-coveted goal of Swaraj. But, the 
resolutions of the Calcutta Congress along with those necessary 
for the purpose were to be implemented in stages. 
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A point was raised by Deshbandhu to consider whether 
th« Nagpur Resolution was in any respect a weaker proposition 
than the one adopted at Calcutta. Das thought that the 
NagpUr Resolution was much more precise and well-defined 
than that of Calcutta of the previous year. The difference 
between the two, in his view, lay in the fact that at Nagpur the 
National Congress, as the spokesman of the countless millions 
of India, was rigid in its determination to pursue the 
scheme of Non-Co-operation even to the extent of non-payment 
of taxes, if that were considered necessary. But he knew 
that the clarion call must come. He for one craved the 
indulgence of his countrymen when he put forth that all 
trades and professions should rally round the Indian 
National Congress at the appropriate moment. He speci¬ 
fically voiced the sentiment that every section of the 
community, included among which were lawyers, students, 
tradesmen, merchants, agriculturists and so on, should join 
freedom’s fight when that hour came. He also wanted to 
impress upon his countrymen that the machinery of the 
Government which had degenerated at the hands of the 
Bureaucracy should henceforth be controlled and administered 
by the Indians themselves. But, to move the wheels of that 
machinery effectively and for the good of the people what was 
most needed was translation of the scheme into practice. 

C. R. Das unravelled the weaker points in the Calcutta 
Congress Resolution and showed at the same time in what 
respects the Nagpur Resolution had proved advantageous.^ 
To be brief, the Calcutta Resolution held good for 
students and lawyers, along with a general resolution 
for the boycott of foreign goods. In the Nagpur 
Resolution, the question of students* participation 
was also included with a difference between students 
below sixteen and above sixt^n. In the second place, the 
response of the lawyers in the context of the Calcutta 
Resolution was half-hearted and rather lukewarm. Here at 
Nagpur greater efforts were made to enlist their active 
co-operation. Alcmg with it, a scheme of settlement of dispute 
by private arbitration was also provided for. In the third 
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place. the economic question figured prominently. 
To Das, the economic drainage was one of the greatest 
wrongs suffered by the Indians during the British Imperialist 
regime. To improve the country on economic lines, a 
Committee of Experts to formulate and organise a scheme of 
boycott of foreign goods was to be appointed. In the fourth 
place, there came the question of boycott of Councils. This 
last scheme, thought C. R. Das, deserved careful scrutiny. 
He made it clear that the members in the Council who 
would pretend to represent the Indians, were not real 
representatives in any way, and the voters, he warned, 
should not expect political relief from such represen¬ 
tatives. Lastly, a move was to be launched for unity 
amongst the depressed classes, and among all sections 
of the community. In fine, this was the sum and substance 
of the Resolution. 

In the last; analysis. Das—a champion of the down¬ 
trodden Indians—vindicated that in no respects was the 
Nagpur Resolution weaker than the Calcutta Resolution. 
In case of both lawyers and students, the Nagpur 
Congress Resolution was a bold confirmation of the one at 
Calcutta. The reservation was there with regard to the 
students, that false sentiment should not infiuence them. 
Deshbandhu personally favoured that the National Congress 
should clearly express itself that those students 
inspired by a sense of sacred duty and conscience should be 
allowed to join without paying regard to the consequences. 
This Resolution, by all counts, was definitely fruitful and 
more practical. Again, the issue of economic boycott was ta 
serve as the most effective weapon at the disposal of every 
conscientious and nationalist Indian. 

Last but not least, 0. R. Das reiterated his own stand 
on the principle and method of Non-Co-operation. His frank 
confession in this respect was : “When I say anything, I 
mean it, and in my life, on public questions, I have never said 
anything which 1 do not believe in”. He thought that his 
countrymen would realise their God-given rights. He added, 
“Rights exist, but they have got to be” wrested. He went 
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■on *<that Bights exist because that was the eternal law of life”.* 
But he was confident that these rights had got to be wrested. 
He exhorted his countrymen that the moment they > realised 
that they had their rights. Bureaucracy or anything in the 
world could not stand against them. He ended his discussion 
of the Resolution with the note to the Bureaucracy : “We 
have made up our minds to compel it to recognise that 
which we have got. May God grant us the strength to work 
upon the Resolution and to carry out the great idea of which 
the Resolution is the expression”.’ 

His stem note of warning to the Bureaucracy and 
fervent prayer to the Almighty for the strength to face the 
Imperialists struck a very significant pitch in the Congress 
platform as well as in the country. 

The Resolution on ‘Non-Co-operation’ was first 
mooted by Mahatma Gandhi at the Special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta (Sept., 1920). C. R. Has after some initial 
hesitation, thought it expedient to endorse Gandhi’s stand at 
the Nagpur Congress of the same year. About this sudden 
political volte-face of Das a lot of controversies resulted. 
That he was no idle dreamer in formulating his own political 
principles has been proved from his own subsequent utterances 
after the Nagpur Congress. The best testimonial came 
during the course of discussion on ‘Non-Co-operation’ between 
Das himself and a representative of ‘The Bengalee’. 

THE IDEAL OF SWARAJ 

The term ‘Swaraj’ was first used by Dadabhai Naoroji at 
the Calcutta Congress of 1906. The terra Swaraj is of great 
political significance, and when defined it means one’s own 
government, better expressed in political terminology as self- 
government. The political concept of Swaraj is hallowed 
with a religious tinge, and Das regarded it as a divine gift. 
Swaraj, i.e., Swa=ssOwn ; RajsaGovernment or self-government, 
to him “is our birth-right”-.*’ Freedom both in the temporal 
as well as in the spiritual sense could only become possible 
of attainment by means of sustained penance and austerity 
on the part of the individual in particular and the nation 
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in general* The Indians had to look up to the British rulers 
for their education, commerce, and even administration* 
To C. R. Das this was a novel type of bondag6 for his 
countrymen. He was determined to rid his country of such 
political servitude. This servitude was distressing especially 
when, “We connot even clothe our mothers and sisters”.® 

A staunch nationalist, Chittaranjan yearned for 
Swaraj for his countrymen, which was to mean liberation 
from foreign yoke. He was convinced that the Indian 
conception of freedom and liberty would not disturb peace 
on earth. Indians, as the record of their tradition would 
warrant, have had inimical relations to nobody on earth, if 
the struggle for Swaraj would prove rather one for the 
realisation of the aspirations of nationalist India. The slogan 
“To make India safe for democratic nationalism” would be 
rather apt and appropriate.^® 
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December 1921 was the year of the Ahmedabad 
Congress. Here also Gandhi stoutly opposed violence in any 
form. But he bacame even more determined to throw a 
challenge to the Bureaucracy by pursuing individual and mass 
civil disobedience as a matter of policy. This civil resistance 
was to be launched under the auspices of the National Corps. 
In substance, this civil disobedience was intended to be a 
passive defiance of laws to thwart repression. Gandhi’s bid to 
effect the civil disobedience movement was to be of a very 
severe type.' He virtually became the dictator of the Congress 
to lead the movement through a right channel. In his intima¬ 
tion to the Viceroy on February 1, 1922, Gandhi vehemently 
complained against “official lawlessness and barbarism”. 
He further issued an ultimatum to start civil disobedience, 
if the Government failed to show a complete change of heart 
within a week.* Things however took a turn for the worse 
when an angry mob led by the Congress Volunteers killed 22 
policemen at Chauri Ohaura in the U. P. The peasantry took 
revenge on the agents of the British Government. This incident 
of 4th February shocked Gandhi considerably. His soul-force 
was about to get contaminated by brute-force. In the subse¬ 
quent meeting of the Congress Working Committee at Bardoli 
on 11th and 12th February the decision to suspend the 
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movement and concentrate on the constructive programme of 
Khaddar manufacture was taken. Eminent leaders were lodged 
in prison and true to its reactionary fervour the Government 
charged the dictator of the Congress, Gandhi, for encouraging 
disaffection. Consequently, he was sent to Yervada Jail to 
serve a term of six years.® 

MOVEMENT SUSPENDED : 

Gandhi was arrested on March 10, 1922, when his 
political renown was supposed to be “at its nadir” and the 
enthusiasm of his followers had reached the “lowest ebb”.* 
During the proceedings Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Chairman, 
suddenly fell ill, and Gandhi filled the vacuum. After some 
deliberation Gandhi's resolution was voted to acceptance. It 
is true, that the decision to call off the movement produced a 
terrible reaction in the Congress ranks. Leaders like Chitta- 
ranjan, Motilal and Lajpat Bai condemed the move from behind 
the bars. A meeting of the A. I. C. C. on 24th February at Delhi 
was convened to consider the Bardoli decision. Here Dr. Moonje 
and Mr. J. M. Sengupta moved a vote of censure on Gandhi.* 
It is instructive to study the comments of eminent nationalists of 
the Gandhian epoch on the suspension of the civil disobedience 
movement. This looked like a dramatic anti-climax or sudden 
volte-face of the Mahatma. C. R. Das, who was a co-sharer 
of the prison-life with Subhas Bose at Alipore viewed that 
“the Mahatma opens a campaign in a brilliant fashion, he 
works it up with unerring skill, he moves from success to 
success till he reaches the zenith of his campaign—but after 
that he loses his nerve and begins to falter”.® Pt. Motilal 
and Jawaharlal were angry when they heard of the calling off 
of the struggle ’‘at a time when we seemed to be consolidating 
our position and advancing on all fronts.”’ Subhas Bose also 
thought that to order the retreat “just when public enthusiasm 
was reaching the boiling point was nothing short of a national 
calamity.”® He traced the following drawbacks which the 
movement suffered from. 

First, too much power and responsibility ^was handed 
Over to one man, i.e., Gandhi. Secondly, the pledge to have 
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•Swaraj within one year was no proof of wisdom. It was simply 
ohildish. For this, the Congress was belittled in the eyes 
of reasonable men. Last but not least, the mixing of the 
Khilafat problem into Indian politics was a bad omen for the 
future. ® 


All mass mov^ements in history invariably suffer from 
a serious weakness inasmuch as they first produce a 
.superman and then follow him in blind faith. It is also the 
teaching of ‘political history’ that sensational and even stupid 
slogans at times become more meaningful in catching popular 
imgination and working up mass enthusiasm than routine but 
rational directives of policy. Gandhi fixed the time-limit for 
attaining Swaraj not to rouse the teeming millions from 
slumber, but “to rivet the attention of Congressmen and 
•Congress-women on their sense of immediate duty and on the 
grand consequence of its fulfilment. Swaraj certainly did not 
dawn, but the mind in chains was set free. A vast number of 
men had been thrown into the prison and thousands of others 
stood prepared to undergo worst sufferings at the altar of 
Freedom.^" The Khilafat question introduced into Indian 
politics certainly proved a source of strength to Indian 
nationalism just after the First Great War, The Muslim League 
.and the Congress got completely merged and were no separate 
identities between 1919 and 1924. Even the then British 
Premier Lloyd George declared on January 5, 1918 that 
Britain did not intend to deprive the Turks of the rich lands 
of Asia Minor and Thrace. It was unfortunate that Hindu 
politics could not envisage the working of the Muslim mind 
that was prepared for a final show-down. 

At the Ahmedabad Congress of December 1921 Desh- 
bandhu was to deliver his Presidential Address. But, before 
the session assembled, the Bureaucracy put him behind the 
prison bars. The long aw&ited speech, therefore, was left 
undelivered. It was at this stage that Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi stepped in to fill the political vacuum created by the 
incarceration 6f Das. ' The introduction to the original Address 
was therefore of the Mahatma’s. Gandhi briefed the speech and 
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this covered a review of the work carried on throughout the^ 
year, and a valued opinion on the Non-Co-oper^tion by 
C. B. Das. What is significant was the marked self-restraint 
throughout the long Address, wherein was confirmed that 
the creed of Non-violence was his (Das's) final and vital creed. 
By putting such a person in prison, the Government had 
brbught upon itself the greatest measure of ridicule and 
indignation of India. 

In his speech prepared for the said Congress session 
Das asked. *‘Do I stand for India in her present straggle with 
the Bureaucracy His own stand at the crisis was made- 

clear to his countrymen. The corner-stono of the philosophy 
of his life lay in a whole-hearted appreciation of Bengal, 
which had withstood many a storm and stress of the Imperialist 
British regime. Bengal, his native province was a political 
storm—centre in the eyes of the British rulers. Its heart 
Calcutta supplied the necessary incentive to various other parts 
of that vast province. The occasion for such thought was all 
the more rife, as governmental measures for stifling the 
political life of the land were ready. This was to ensure the 
smooth visit of His Koyal Highness^ the Prince of Wales, to 
Calcutta in December 1920. Das could clearly foresee that 
such measures were not sufficient to enchain the people of 
Calcutta, who would give unfavourable reception to His 
Boyal Highness. 

C. R. Das at the very inception defined bis attitude to 
the struggle against the British. The principal objective of the- 
nation, to him, was to gain at any cost freedom from* 
foreign yoke. On the word “Freedom”, Das adduced 
some arguments. In his view, freedom did not simply 
underlie absence of all sorts of restraint, especially when such- 
restraint has had the popular sanction. Secondly, freedom did 
not in reality imply an absence of the idea of dependence, when* 
such dependence is 'willingly sufifered by the people for their- 
own protection. It thus transpires that there is hardly any 
conflict between freedom and self-imposed restraint, and that 
between freedom and dependence in the above sense. 
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FREEDOM DEFINED 

At first Chittaranjan simply argued that there could 
hardly be any definition of the -term “Freedom”. But after 
some preliminary analysis he described the term as 
*‘that condition which makes it possible for a nation to realiser 
its own individuality and to evolve its own destiny.”^* 
History, which is roughly speaking the story of mankind, is 
full of moving spectacles unveiling the heroic efforts of nations 
to bolster up “their nationalism and their individuality^ 
inviolate and untarnished”.^* 

Frankly speaking, by itself political conquest has an 
ephemeral value. It is the cultural conquest that really 
crowns the efforts of the victors. This was proved when the 
various alien powers tried to subjugate Finland and Poland, 
Ireland, Egypt and India. In this masterly analysis, ChittaranjaD' 
suggested that, in the first place, there must be a vehement 
protest against cultural conquest by a foreign element. To add 
up, there should be the ambition for a national and mass-scale- 
education. Last but not least, that independent-spirited 
nation should aspire to have its recognition as the one enjoying 
powers to formulate its policy at will, without any outside 
interference. Broadly speaking, it is the sovereign power of 
the nation for which Das was a stout champion. 

Freedom, when critically viewed, could only bo inter¬ 
preted as indicative of the individual personality and one’s 
ability to chalk out the national destiny in one’s own ways. 
This should have a free-play where Western civilisation and the 
infiuence and impact of its so many institutions on the nascent 
nationalism would be taken into consideration. In fine, freedom 
should be considered, Das agreed, a virtue of the Indians, which 
need not be encroached upon by Western spirit and mind tO' 
crush the very spirit in that. The poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
on the contrary, was a protagonist of the Western culture and* 
civilisation. He differed from C.-R. Das when he opined ; 
“The Western culture is standing at our door, must we be so 
inhospitable as to turn it away, or ought we not to acknowledge* 
that in the union of the cultures of the East and the West is- 
the salvation of the strife-tom and war-weary world 
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C. R. Das, however did admit that to help in the 
growth and development of infant Indian nationalism, the 
solution was a blending of the Occidental and Oriental'cultures. 
But, he strongly argued, to be in a position to invite the foreign 
Western culture the Indian nation should get itself prepared 
from beforehand. Secondly, the Indian people should be 
conscious of their indigenous culture, before its assimilation 
with an alien culture of the West could be thought of. Only 
political freedom as a pre<requisite would render substantial 
handle to cultural rapprochement in due course. Before that 
there could be only apeism and shameless imitation of the 
Western culture and civilisation in its outward and superficial 
aspects. To the ideas of Das. Indian culture was not yet fully 
vanquished by the foreign culture. What had happened was 
merely a political subjugation of the Indian Peninsula. 
What was most urgently required at the moment was a 
stubborn resistance by every Indian to forcible imposition of 
the modem Western culture which, with all the merits 
that it could claim, was to serve more as a hindrance 
rather than as a blessing to the politically enslaved India. 

It becomes clear that C. R. Das was one with 
an instinctive political foresight. The maturity underlying the 
concept of freedom of the Indian nation showed itself 
off with which he could tackle the most significant problem 
of his countrymen. 

THE MODERATES AND DESHBANDHU— 
AHMEDABAD CONQRESS, Dec,, 1921 

The group of Indian leaders belonging to the Moderate 
camp was the sharp critic of C. R. Das and his various impor¬ 
tant policies for the regeneration of Indian nationalism. 
The Moderate leaders would ungrudgingly express themselves 
that freedom, for which the Nationalists, C. R. Das included 
among them,—were ready, to sacrifice even their lives, was 
only a means to an end. This really meant control of the 
governmental machinery. This freedom could not, therefore, 
be an end in itself. The Moderates as the real erell-wishers of 
the nation farther put before the Nationalists an idea that 
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revealed their actual motive behind such a suggestion. 
They desired from the bottom of their hearts that the- 
Nationalists as the true champions of popular aspirations and 
cravings would do well if they thought of working out the 
destiny of the Indians by co-operating with, and coming within,. 
the British Empire. 

However, Deshbandhu could not be taken a back. He 
had his own potent and intelligent thread of arguments directed 
towards his Moderate critics. He thought that as one complete¬ 
ly dependent for even the barest of her existance on the British- 
Empire, the cup of India’s humiliation would be full to the brim 
if she entertained the ideas of remaining within the frame-work 
of that great Empire, and nurtured an attitude of friendliness 
towards Britain. This was, to his ways of thought, an 
unhelpful suggestion for the Moderates to make and harmhil 
for the Nationalists to accept. Das was also a real spokesman 
for villagers who formed a dominant section of the country’s 
total population. The villages, really speaking, were and are 
still the nerve-centres of the country’s economic and social life. 
Tn fact, they form the back-bone of the entire community. It 
is in villages that one can really feel the pulse of the national 
strength. The honesty, integrity and character of the 
average Indian villager is worth copying for every 
townspeople. V^illagers are the actual sons of the soil for 
whom every Indian should feel elated and be proud. 

However, the root of the evil lay in this that these- 
sincere and guileless people were tormented severely. 
The British could really claim some credit that they were 
instrumental in introducing among these proud sons of India 
so many vices and evils which led to their slow degeneration 
and virtual extinction from the country. They developed 
a spirit of subservience! to the British authority, whose bless¬ 
ings came to them in the shape of caste-troubles, petty quarrels, 
and endless litigation. The villagers were very much haunted 
by ill-luck and were naturally deprived of their valuable 
institutions that had once made them self-reliant and self- 
sufficient. They had not only earned and deserved their bread 
before but also found time to worship.at the altar of God. But- 
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at was now the servility and subjection that had crippled 
them severely. The effect of this, true to th^ reading 
of Deshbandhu Das, could hardly be encouraging. The sphere 
of this total national degeneration was widely spread. The 
Economic historian, Mr. R. C. Dutta, and later Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, made it abundantly clear in their exposition 
that instead of acting as a blessing, the British rule really 
led to disastrous economic conditions—which produced far- 
reaching effects on the industrial life of the nation. The 
economic planning of the British rulers only brought ruin on 
indigenous industries like spinning and weaving, and was only 
successful in draining the country’s most valuable resources 
,at a time when these could be utilised for the betterment 
e>nd prosperity of the Indian nation itself. Truly speaking, 
it was the Indian gold and silver bullions that flowed freely 
to Britain to make possible the success of the Industrial 
Revolution in that country, and affected adversely the million 
hungry souls of this vast Sub-continent. 

To C. R. Das, the British rule had a two-fold 
.adverse effect on the Indian population. The first one was 
the moral effect, which meant the enslavement of the 
Indians. Apeism in its crudest form was the obvious 
outcome, and it engulfed the spheres of language and 
manners. National institutions were sacrificed for having 
the foreign-sponsored institutions. The second aspect was 
the intellectual impact. Foreigners* culture and civilisation 
made the Indian people oblivious of the richness that underlay 
their national culture and Eastern civilisation. In the coming 
yesLTB it was overwhelmingly proved that the Western impact 
on Indian culture would only cut off the Indians from their 
own past doings and achievements. This could only indicate 
that the country was to face a cultural decay in the shortest 
possible time. 

The Moderates once again put a query to Deshbandhu 
jis to how it was possible to achieve freedom without 
elevating the people in general. Their main contention 
was that freedom was only possible where th% people were 
politically conscious and adequately trained for that purpose. 
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Here again Das suggested that the present ills of the country 
lay in abject submission to the foreigners—the British. 
Ho panacea for healing material, moral and intellectual defi¬ 
ciencies could be found out unless there was a total regenera¬ 
tion of the country from the degrading effects of the foreign 
yoke. Like a skilled physician feeling carefully the pulse of 
the nation. Das readily prescribed the effective medicine. 
He studied the symptoms of the national disease correctly and 
rightly diagnosed it. Of course, he was one with the Moderates 
in believing that only the side issues should be tackled to 
inspire the people. But this might only help the leaders in their 
political oompaigns, and nothing more. 

C. B. Das, whose first love was his country and 
her nationalism was a vehement critic of the permanent 
dominance of the British rule. That British rule, to him, 
ate into the vitals of Indian nationality, individuality and 
personality. Ignoring the blessings which had come in the 
wake of Western civilisation and culture along with the British 
rule, Das condemned the British attitude of keeping 
the Indians under continuous subjection. But this servitude 
was helpful to such an extent that it acted as a stimulant and 
inspired the Indians to carry on a ceaseless crusade against the 
British Baj. This rather helped the cause of Indian nation¬ 
alism under the efficient leadership of men like C. B. Das. In 
the last stage of his carefully spun argument, Das* advocated 
strongly for the freedom of India whether that could be achiev¬ 
ed within the Empire or outside of it. ^ ® It was only freedom 
that might lead to the fostering of the national personality and 
, help in the struggle for that supreme goal. 

To Ohittaranjan, the possible methods to be under¬ 
taken in the struggle with the Bureaucracy were manifest.. 
His political acumen led him to enunciate his three 
subsidiary methods. The first was the one of armed 
resistance which he ruled out as falling outside the scope 
of practical politics. Armed resistance apart, Das wm 
a stout opponent of violence in any form. The second 
method of his was that of eo-operatiou with the Bureaucracy 
in the Councils according to tHie stipulation of the Government 
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of India Act, while the third was the one of Non-violent 
Non-Co-operation. One of the two alternatives between the^ 
second and the third was to be chosen. So far as the* 
second principle was concerned, Deshbandbu to his utter 
surprise found that some of the influential leaders were 
arrayed against him on that score. It may betaken to symbolise 
the leanings of Das towards the second in preference to the 
last one. As a logical corollary, the arguments put forth by 
the adherents of the Government of India Act were given 
deliberate consideration by Das. He took upon himself the 
onerous responsibility to find out if the freedom of the Indian 
nation, to be exact, the right to develop its own individuality 
and evolve its own destiny had been acknowledged in the Act ; 
secondly, it was to be seen if the Act provided for any scope 
for inauguration of responsible government to the Indians, and 
in the last analysis, if the Legislature was authorised to have 
some sort of control over the purse. These three methods com¬ 
pleted his enunciation of the ideas of opposition to the British 
Raj. 


ABOUT THE REFORMS ACT, 1919 AND 
REAL SELF-QOVERNMENT 

The Reforms Act of 1919 conceded by the British 
Parliament as some measure of concession to the Indiana- 
revealed startling facts. To Das, the Reforms Act by 
itself could not mean much to whet the appetite of the 
nationalist leaders’ demand for more and more liberal 
grants of rights and privileges. It should not be taken to- 
mean that the British Government of its own accord had 
agreed to bestow some privileges on the people of India. It 
had acted, it can be really surmised, out of some motive to bring 
home to the Indians at least some trifle political concessions. 
Time was in this respect to serve as one of the determining 
factors in influencing the British Parliament to take such a 
measured step in the shape of the above-noted Reforms Act. 

The preamble to the Act was itself the crux to the sit¬ 
uation. It began with ‘'whereas it ie the declared policy 
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of Parliament”. Das scrutinised the statement under revievr 
and expressed his grave concern of 'mind. For cme thing, 
he was perfectly aware of the fact that the British 
Parliament had no love for its hated and oppressed 
Indian subjects. It is evident, therefore, that such “declared 
policy” of Parliament could not indicate the recognition of the 
inherent rights of the Indians towards their goal of responsible 
self-government. Equally true it was, that the Parliament 
had no love for the Indians so as to treat them on a footing of 
equal partnership among the nations of the Commonwealth, 
otherwise known as the British Empire. The concession to 
the rights of the progressive and liberal India was timid and 
rather half-hearted. The second part of that sentence in the 
preamble began as : “To provide for the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, and for 
gradual development of self-governing institutions and for the 
purpose oi* progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire”.^® 

In fact, the preamble showed it unmistakably that there 
could be no compelling force to make the British Parliament 
acknowledge India “as a free and equal partner of the British 
Empire”. Then again, Das averred that “progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government in British India”^®— was an 
ambiguous utterance, and there was hardly any yardstick to- 
assess the measure of ‘progressive realisation in the matter of 
having responsible government’ without confusing the whole 
issue. Briefly stated, it could only be imagined that the timing 
and mode of every conceivable forward step was to be fathomed 
and decided upon by Parliament alone. The role of the 
British Parliament was to play the ‘watch-dog’ of popular rights 
and aspirations ; consequently the entire responsibility lay on 
its shoulders ‘for the welfare and advancement of vhe Indian 
peoples’.*® With the keenest eyes of a lawyer on every single 
utterance. Das once again proved his skill in choosing 
the words for attacking the policy of the Government, when 
he emphasised on the word “peoples” and not “people”. 
This single word could be interpreted to convey a meaning of 

4 
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far-reaching political import. When given close scrutiny it 
simply n^pant that there was actually not one Indian but many. 
This third paragraph of the preamble was,*^ according to the 
political convictions of C. B. Das, a positive insult inflicted on 
one and indivisible India. The historical fact India offers 
unity even in diversity” was perhaps working at the bottom of 
his nationalist sentiment. It was on the score of this 
humiliating remark, that he was prepared even to present 
a strong opposition to the Parliament. Das for one was 
really prepared to shoulder the obligation for the well-being 
*nd forward march of the Indian ‘people’ as one nation, but 
not as many Indian ‘peoples’ professing divergent national 
aims and aspirations. He contended that it was impossible 
for the British Parliament to discharge its obligations 
to the subject Indian nation. It was a misnomer for that 
Parliament to ascertain the timing and mode of each 
political advance made by the Indians. This was, in the 
opinion of Das, nothing but the continuation of the 
British political supremacy. This idea, above everything else, 
was an obnoxious one to him. Obviously, he was the last 
man to accept such a legislation. 

In the fourth part of the preamble,** Deshbandhu 
found that the British Parliament posed a distinct threat 
to those members of the Indian nation who were to be given 
some key positions in the administration. The services on 
those Indians alone would be conferred who might prove their 
sense of responsibility in discharging their onerous duties and 
oome to assist the British Parliament in a devoted manner. In 
the contrary case, the Indians failing to be sincere in their 
services, as per Confidential Report of the Parliament, would 
face the possibility of losing their handsome jobs altogether. 
In political parlance, this threat used as a lever by the British 
Parliament could only be viewed as a prolongation of the 
British imperialism in the Sub-continent, keeping itself always 
as the Protector and the Indians as its “perpetual infants’*.** 

Chittaranjan, for one, could never accept the funda¬ 
mental principle on which the Reforms were based. He favour¬ 
ed a solemn declaration in the open Congress to the effect 
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^‘Freedom is inherent in every nation”.** To him, India 
could rightfully develop her ovrn national individuality and 
shape her own destiny regardless of any decision of the 
British Parliament. He pointed it out directly that any 
earthly power opposed to the conception of self-realisation and 
self-fulfilment of India as a nation was to be branded as an 
enemy, and as such was to be stubbornly resisted. Das 
could think of a possible compromise with the English Govern* 
ment only on the prior condition that Britain acquiesced in 
in the inherent right of India to shape her national destiny in 
keeping with her national genius and heritage. * * As no such 
acquiescence of the inherent right of India was to be traced in 
the Government of India Act, he could never accept with a 
good grace the permanence of English rule in India. 

The Moderate leaders of the Congress impressed on 
C. R. Das that freedom of the Indian people as revealed 
by his intuition was not to be found in the Act of Parliament, 
but still they advocated for working the Reforms. In that case, 
they thought Parliament would transgress its jurisdiction if it 
denied freedom to the Indians. Das paid due respects to the 
opinions held by his political opponents, and reiterated his own 
stand expressing his readiness to compromise with the English 
Government in matters of detail. However, on the fundamen¬ 
tal principle of freedom, a birth-right of every man, he 
could not for a moment think of any reconciliation. Instead, 
he demanded a recognition of that inherent right of every 
•individual, not by gradual stages, but by entirety. About the 
victory of the cause he held so dear. Das did never for 
once waver. But he considered the other side of the shield as 
well which meant failure for his cause. Even in that case 
again, he thought that the Indians should preserve inviolate 
their national self-respect and dignity. He emphatically dis¬ 
approved of the Government of India Act. With a mind 
trying to analyse every issue on its own merit, Das could 
Accurately draw a sharp line of demarcation between the 
ideologies of the Indian National Congress and those of the 
Ministers. The difference, to his reading, was fundamental 
rather than circumstantial. The Congress, as the spokesman 
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of the average Indians, would' discard as essentially false 
anything that stopped short of recognising ffeedom of 
the people. The Ministers, on the contrary, were to discharge 
their loyalties through the successful working of their depart¬ 
ments, hoping to gain freedom as a matter of course. 

At this point, two things in relation to the Act under 
criticism emerged. In the first place, it was to bo considered 
whether the Act provided for even the preliminaries of respon¬ 
sible government to the country. Secondly, following from the 
first, it was to be further seen, whether the Legislature was to 
have any control over the Finance, in technical terminology 
‘the purse’. But these two problems were inseparable in 
nature. However, to vindicate his own stand. Has at 
once pointed out the names of the Moderate leaders of his 
own province, Bengal. To the Bengal group of Moderates, 
there were in all five members out of the total of seven 
of the Bengal Government. This view, however, according 
to C. R. Das, was completely misleading. He actually 
made two observations on the issue and emphasised that 
it was in relation to ‘reserved subjects’ that provinces were 
administered by the Governor-in-Council. On the contrary, 
these were, in relation to ‘transferred subjects’, under the care 
of the Governor acting in conjunction with his Ministers. 
It was not provided in the statute that there should be a 
joint deliberation by all the three,—the Governor, the Council 
and the Ministers in one sitting, save in some very special 
cases. There were proposals for levying of taxations and loans, 
and also proposals for the spending of public money. 

In respect of ‘reserved subjects’ which were definitely 
of more importance to the nation fighting for its x)olitical 
salvation, the Ministers were granted no voice at all. In fact, 
they were mere silent witnesses to the duel between the 
Indians on one side and the Government on the other. This 
was specially so in the context of the Non-Co-operation 
movement when they, as the part and parcel of the 
governmental machinery, failed to decide even whether 
repression should be resorted to or not. A si^ecifio instance 
was cited by Das, that the Ministers could not be 
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confided even , when the Local Government thought of the 
Mahatma’s arrest. If this was the position, then it might 
be held that Das was quite perfect in his understanding of the 
problem of the “subjects”. The argument of the Moderates 
thus went by default. In the end the truth revealed itself. 
The Indian element which was in a minority could not 
affect the governmental policy in the least, except when there 
would be a coalition of the Governor and the English members 
of the Council. 

DESHBANDHU ON THE POSITION OF THE 
MINISTERS 

C. R. Das was a Constitutional thinker par excellence. 
One of the intricate problems concerning the relationship of 
the Ministers and the Legislature in particular reference to 
the transferred subjects also haunted his imagination. 
The solution of that vital problem came from his 
own analysis of the machinery most spontaneously. The 
real gem of arguments that flowed from his uncanny 
anticipation of the situation may be deduced in a logical 
vein. First, it should never be thought even for a 
moment that every ‘subject’ was transferred to the Minister. 
Das admitted that a few departments were really made 
over to them (Ministers), but not without certain reserva¬ 
tions. These encumbrances were the legacies of the long— 
drawn bureaucratic regime. It was futile to suggest that the 
Ministers could honestly discharge those encumbrances. They 
could not and did hot. To make his argument more pointed Das 
at once cited an example. He found it in the State medical 
administration. Equally important was the department of 
public health. These two essential departments were entrusted 
to the Ministers, who could with their overall mastery of the 
‘subject’ exercise and wield powers to the benefit of the 
entire community. Hero was a ‘But’ with a capital *B*. 
Das himself enquired as to what tHe position of the 
Ministers concerned was. These Ministers holding important 
portfolios could not succeed in bringing under control 
the officers of these major departments. Frankly speaking. 
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even in selecting these ofBcers, the Ministers were hardly left 
with any choice. Das here left a note which wa^ at once 
significant for his Indian observers. He put it that when¬ 
ever people attempted to have something vitally necessary 
even for their barest existence, the Bureaucracy always came 
out with its ingenious method of suppression, repression and 
oppression, and ultimately evolved a costly administration 
with its attendant paraphernalia. 

In discussing the problem of the transferred ‘subjecf^ 
falling under the purview of the Minister concerned. Das 
suggested an acid test while he criticised the attitude of the 
Reforms Act. He for one was of opinion that the Minister-in- 
Charge of the public health portfolio should know the impor¬ 
tance of his own position and influence. He should be bold 
enough to assume the attitude that he would, if necessary, 
recast the whole system under which these departments were 
so long administered. Bnt the tragedy of the thing was that 
the Act in question was a clear negation of that attitude of 
the Minister. Nevertheless, it was contended that the ‘subject^ 
was transferred to him. In course of a debate in the Council 
an Indian Minister frankly admitted that even in an emergency 
the services of medical men could not be procured. Here the 
Medical department or the Sanitary department stood in the 
way of the Minister getting their help. At once, the meaning 
behind the '‘transfer of subjects” under the Act would become 
evident. The Minister could only show "sympathy” in such 
cases because the responsibility of the purse was vested in the 
Finance department, which lay outside his jurisdiction. 

From a threadbare discussion of the aforesaid issue, 
C. R. Das, the spokesman of the Nationalist cause, came to a 
certain conclusion of great constitutional significance. Simply 
stated, the question of the Legislature exercising authority 
over the purse came uppermost. Here was a sharp line of 
demarcation between the exponents of the Moderate school and 
those of the Nationalist school, to which Das himself belonged. 
The Moderate branch of politicians upheld the .affirmative view, 
while Das in particular was decidedly negative. To reinforce 
his stand, Das referred to the provisions of the Act. 
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He also took pains to introduce a witness of eminence 
and reverence. A Minister, who participated in the Coancil’a 
Budget deliberations pointed out that though the hapless 
Indian Ministers were to be found in the garb of Ministers 
with all powers in an English House of Commons, and 
accountable for every minor detail in that House, the Indian 
Minister presented almost a sorry spectacle compared to that 
of his English counterpart. The Indian Minister had to work 
up with ‘a dole of money* given by the administrative 
authorities. Once again Das delivered his verdict as to 
whether the Moderates were, or the Minister in question was 
right. Logically understood, the argument indicated that both 
could never be correct, though both might bo wrong. 

According to the rules laid down in the Government of 
India Act, there was to be a consonance of views between the 
Members of the Executive Councils and the Ministers in shaping 
the proposals for expenditure in respect of transferred and 
reserved subjects. But in the event of any difference regarding 
allotment of funds between reserved and transferred depart^ 
ments, the Governor was vested with the overall authority and 
final power to decide the question of assignment to particular 
‘subjects*. The question which once more troubled Chitta- 
ranjan related to the respective position of these machineries. 
In the views of the Moderates, the majority of members of 
the Government—five in number,—were Indians. In that 
case, the issue of apportionment was to be decided in that 
light. But, the foundation was the distrust of the Minister,^ 
and that sealed the real issue. In the end, whenever a 
possible disagreement between the Members and the Ministers 
appeared imminent, the matter was left to the discretion of 
the Governor, or on his applicatipn, to an authority appointed 
by th^ Governor-General. 

This was, therefore, the peculiar position in which the 
Minister was to find himself But, then. Das once again 
enquired as to the actual position of the CoonciL 
Did the Act provide for the Council to ask for funds 
considered necessary and not according to the Government’s 
proporol ? Was the Council authorised to defray such expenses 
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as to fight Malaria or Primary Education boldly ? There could 
be no gainsaying that the Act without doubt empowered the 
Council to some extent, but with an important proviso. The 
local Government should have the power in respect of any 
monetary demand, ‘to act as if it had been assented to, not> 
withstanding the withholding of such assent or the reduction of 
the amount therein referred to, if the demand related to a 
reserved subject, and the Governor certified that the expenses 
provided for by the demand would be essential to the discharge 
of his duty and responsibility for the subject’.®® The 
Moderate school upheld this instance as one of real and 
effective control exercised^ by the Legislature over the Finance 
(purse). Truly viewed, the Legislature wielded no authority 
to suggest the ratio of the revenues allocated between reserved 
and transferred departments. Again, it could hardly dictate 
the revenue apportioned to the reserved subjects. The Legis¬ 
lature was bold enough to dictate to the Ministers that their 
demands would be refused, or the reduction of the amount 
demanded would be effected in various ways. Really speaking, 
the restricted control of the Council in regard to the 
transferred subjects in influencing the purse was a misnomer. 

Turning to the problem of administration, the position 
of the Minister was found to be no better. According to the 
provision of the Act, specially in relation to the transferred 
subjects, the Governor was to be guided by the counsel of his 
Ministers, except when there might be sufficient justification 
for his disagreement with them. In the latter case, the Gover¬ 
nor was to act according to his discretion. Secondly, in the 
event of dispute taking place between the Health Minister and 
his subordinate officer, the Governor might take the side of the 
officer as a policy matter. Thirdly, concerning legislation in 
regard to the transferred subjects, the Legislature was, in theory 
at least, the depository of certain powers. But in actual 
practice, the Finance department under the Executive Council 
was vested with the final say on the matter. In this context, 
it should be made clear that the Minister concerned was no 
member of this vital department,—the Finance. 

In the light of the above discussion about the entire 
scheme Das considered it prudent to ask whether the 
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Act brought home to the subjects the essential primary 
rights, which every human being under any civilised govern¬ 
ment possessed. Similarly, there was enough scope provided in 
the Act for enforcing repressive legislation, without taking the 
people into confidence. The people were hardly left with any 
right to do away with such dark and repressive legislation. 
Obviously, these various defects and loopholes led one to 
believe that the position of the country remained unchanged 
even after the Reforms Act of 1919. 

In conclusion. Das upheld that this was the scheme 
the Ministers were trying to give shape to. The Moderates 
hailed the scheme as laying the early foundation of Swaraj, i.e. 
Self-Government. The Act, nevertheless, could not be accepted 
as a medium of co-operation with the Ruling power. 
Deshbandhu was not in favour of a disgraceful compromise, 
come what may. He was of opinion that the Government of 
India Act was the real ‘barrier’ between the !3ritish rulers and 
the Indians.*^ It stood as a stubborn denial of every right of 
the people and the attempt to smother the growth of the nascent 
nationalism in the country. 

NON-CO-OPERATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
BEHIND IT. 

C. R. Das propounded in clear terms the meaning 
that underlay ‘Non-Co-operation’. When the Nationalists were 
convinced that all their methods of warfare applied against 
the English rulers had failed, it was only then that Non-Co¬ 
operation as a war-tactic was evolved. In their bid to carry 
the country with them, the Nationalists tried to have this 
programme of Non-Co-operation adopted by the consecutive 
Congress sessions. Deshbandhu, however, would not entertain 
any criticism of this doctrine, and about the ethical aspect of 
the problem he preferred silence. 

Apart from this ethical side of the question, Das 
knew it too well that it was bis sacred duty to get round his 
friendly criticst if possible. According to the version of this 
school of thought, Non-Co-operation implied the promise to 
live in ‘splendid isolation* in utter disregard of the trend of 
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world forces. This was rather a doctrine having its base on 
the principle of negation and of despair. In a moving and 
dynamic world, this doctrine of parochialism stood hardly 
the chance of any conceivable success. 

In his efforts to alleviate the misgivings of this group 
of critics, Das himself posed a question as *‘to what 
was meant by Non-Co-operation Chittaranjan thought 

that the only way to grasp the fuller significance of the term 
under reply was to review the problem as to what was not 
‘Non-Co-operation’. His trained legal mind at once presented 
a clear analysis of the term in question. First, Non-Co-operation 
as such could not indicate a denial to co-operate with the 
English nation as a whole. Second, Non-Co-operation could 
never imply a policy of separation and of isolation from 
the rest of the world. Das was a stout antagonist of any com¬ 
promise with the forces of injustice and dishonesty. Here, he 
was a believer like the poet Tagore in Him who instilled faith 
and strength according to the needs of everyone. Das was firm 
in the inherent capability of the great Indian nation trying to 
achieve its own fulfilment. As a true and ardent worshipper at 
the altar of Humanity, 0. R. Das realised that only as a nation 
relying on the principle of self-realisation, could ‘the India’ of 
his dream serve the World Humanity. Being one blessed 
with real insight into the mysteries of this complex 
universe, he rightly understood that diversities of this vast 
world could not conceal from him the spirit and essence 
working for unity. A true and devoted Vaishnava, Das 
interpreted the inter-play of various world-forces in the light 
of his political wisdom. The Supreme Reality could be under¬ 
stood better by taking into consideration its pranks—the 
‘Baichitrya’ which incidentally aggregated to the <Leela’. It 
was the supreme effort of mankind to reconcile these infinite 
complexities and to have the Supreme Reality. To fulfil the 
divine dispensation, a nation, representing God’s manifestation, 
should have an unhindered progress, so Das thought. 

Now, it was the individuality of any nation that really 
marked a dividing line between one nation and another. This 
individuality must have, according to Das, an unhampered 
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growth. This, in fact, was the crux to the principle of nationalism.- 
Nationalism as such was not militant in outlook. It was, on 
the contrary, a constant and an incessant craving for self- 
fulfilment, self-realisation and self-determination. This, in 
itself, served as a part of the scheme of the Universal Humanity 
struggling for its self-fulfilment, self-determination and self- 
realisation.*® In the final analysis, Non-Co-operation was no- 
mere refusal to co-operate with the English because of their* 
white skin. To be more precise, this was a token of unwilling¬ 
ness to co-operate with a power or institution attempting to 
stifle and endanger the Indian National Individuality, and its 
total growth. 

As a principle, Non-Co-operation did not mean the 
total severance of ties with the Occidental culture because it 
was a Western import, but simply because it warranted a 
wholesale recognition of that enlighted culture. To be more- 
specific, the demand for immediate national education 
was not so much a protest against foreign and Western 
education. This demand was largely the outcome of an- 
importation and, hence, imposition of Western culture on 
India. He cited similar cases of protest against imposition of 
foreign culture in Poland and Ireland. From a study of the 
immutable forces in world history, Chittaranjan could at once 
gather that political bondage must precede the cultural one. 
The attempt to organise national education was only to ensure 
a bridge with the forgotten past and enlighten the Indian 
souls with the radiation of culture. Deshbandhu’s unreserved 
advice to his countrymen was to enkindle every Indian home 
with a dickering candle first, and then to have a realisation 
of the present on the score of the past. Only by so doing, 
could India face the world with a challenge, and be the 
recipient of any radiant light penetrating from without. 

After furnishing the reasons why national education, 
should be given the honoured position, Das attempted an 
analysis of the term ^Non-Co-operation’. At the very outset,, 
he drew the attention of his political critics by referring to the- 
remarks of Mr. Stokes, an impartial Britisher. According to the- 
latter’s version, Non-Co-operation had its genesis in the refusal 
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to be a party to the wrongs that could be easily prevented. 
Secondly, injustice or partiality should never be recognised and 
accepted in principle. Thirdly, there was to be an outright 
refusal to accept the wrongs which could be righted. Last but 
not least, Sa refusal to submit meekly to a condition of affairs 
that was not in keeping with truthfulness.^® As a sequel to all 
these, to express utter disapproval to work with those who, 
•on the consideration of a sheer expediency, would persist in 
•committing or perpetuating some evil design. 

C. R. Das, then took up another thread of arguments 
which attacked the tenet of Non-Co-operation as a doctrine 
oxpressing itself better in negative approach, and in despair. 
He frankly admitted that in outward appearance the doctrine 
-of Non-Co-operation conformed to a doctrine of negation. But, 
in the core of it the doctrine was a clear confirmation of the 
a.ctual fact in view- The necessity for a fresh construction 
would only be felt, when the old structure was tottering to 
its fall. This was the secret of human efforts. The 
doctrine of Non-Co-operation cut both ways. It wore a 
negative garb when there was a flagrant case of non-co- 
operation with an authority that was after imposing subjection 
and its correspondent humiliation on the conquered race. On the 
contrary, this was nothing but affirmation and vindication of 
the real issue at stake, when the bold determination of the 
eubject-nation to free itself from fetters of foreign rule was 
solemnised. Likewise, the doctrine was a double-faced one in 
the sense that there were both despair and hope. That this 
‘Non-Co-operation’ was a doctrine of despair, was evidently 
manifest. But if one could steal a glance at those suffering 
human souls in bondage, then the ray of hope that those faces 
displayed could not be described as anything but one of hope 
and salvation—pure and simple. To name a few of these 
shining faces were the Ali Brothers, Lajpat Bai, Motilal 
Nehru and such others. While naming some of the important 
political figures of the day, Deshbandhu could not forget the 
devoted duty and unflinching adherence of the students to 
the cause of their struggling mother-country. These students 
were really the flowers of the nation, the very cream of it, Das 
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could not for once deny. It was on the hard-rock 
of their sacrificing zeal, heroism and lofty ideals that a possible- 
victory of the mother-country could be ensured. Their suffer¬ 
ings for the sake of the birth-place would immortalise them 
and lead them towards the target of victory. 

Clearly analysed, the entire reasoned philosophy behind 
the doctrine of Non-Co-operation was that it was a positive 
virtue to show an uncompromising zeal in giving a stout 
opposition to the inimical powers. The latter were the 
exponents of a hostile reaction trying to curb the early and 
promising germination and self-fulilraent efforts of the Indian 
nation. To offer a determined and united front would be the 
motto of the nation-in-peril. In justifying the potency 
of his argument, Das asserted in unequivocal terms 
that Non-Co-operation as an ideal was indeed difficult to 
attain. Nevertheless, this was the one vital and efiective 
weapon in the armoury of the Nationalists in their journey 
towards early attainment of Swaraj. C. K. Das rightly argued 
that if the Indians took off their hands of eo-operation from 
the working-machine of the Government, the collapse of that 
would be a foregone conclusion. Of course, the possibility of 
the real issue being lost in the maze of conflicts was very much 
there. For the successful working of the Non-Co-operation 
movement, there was the prime need of a perfect co-ordination 
among the various forces in the country. An efficient organis¬ 
ation was also a ‘must’. Finally, when the basic philosophy of 
the movement would be prop'erly understood by the masses, it 
was only then that the doctrine should have the guarantee of 
a success. The struggle against the ruling clique of Britain 
could only bo considered worth-making, when the question of 
disorder and bloodshed would l>e given a go-by. 

In cases where there were sporadic efforts at troubles, 
e.g., in Bombay, Das admitted the failure of the movement. 
But, as a believer in the path of construction and progress, he 
did not fail to suggest a way out. He was in favour of striving 
hard to get the cult fully realised by one and all. By so doing 
alone, could he expect better results from the spread of the 
movement. An acute observer of world historical movements. 
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Das foresaw that nowhere in the world was there an attempt 
to spread a movement, without bitter consequences appertain¬ 
ing to it. Such a confusion followed the effort to spread 
Christianity. That there were some possibilities of a flare-up 
-could and did never dissuade, the true missionaries from 
pursuing their objective. The record cases of arrests coming 
in the wake of the Bombay trouble clearly indicated in 
what direction the wind was blowing. The real worth of the 
Non-violent Non-Co-operation movement was proved 
beyond question at the bravery, patience and capable self— 
-control displayed during its course. Startling success could 
only be achieved if the sterling virtues were brought to their 
logical climax. 

OPINION ‘ON BUREAUCRACY* 

A practical politician. C. R. Das could and did leave 
some really valued observations on the character of the British 
bureaucratic regime. It was manifest that the movement 
set on foot as a token of popular aspirations would be a 
glorious success. This he could gather from the single 
-evidence that the Indian movement, vindicating the rightful 
stand of the Indians for freedom from foreign control, brought 
in its wake the determined policy of brutal repression. But 
once the Imperialists, and specially their spokesman, the 
Viceroy, could learn that the policy pursued by their 
Government was being spoken of as "repressive” in Indian 
circles, that would be objected to. What posed a problem to 
Das was his ignorance of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act forming important 
chapters of the. ordinary criminal law of the country. 
He was confident that these two Acts were, among 
others, examined by the Committee entrusted to supervise 
the repressive legislation. However, C. R. Das did admit 
that inspite of there being an Indian Chairman and six 
other Indian Members in the Committee of Eight, these two 
very Acts could not be annulled.** This was, to Das, only 
:the outcome of confidence reposed in, and betrayed by, these 
Indian Members.^ Above everything else, the frustraticm of 
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the Indians was severe as these Acts were regarded as 
repressive pieces of legislation and were thus deliberated upon. 
Lord Reading, the Viceroy, on the other hand, was grossly 
mistaken as he hinted that cases of confinement fell under 
the ordinary criminal law of the land. The highest officer of 
the Indian Government could clearly see in this an well- 
■conceived effort to defy the law, and to court purposeful arrest. 
But, in his inimitable way Das reinforced his own argument 
by drawing copious illustrations from the forces operating 
throughout the world. To point straightway, he would rather 
be willing to know from the Government if the mighty Eastern 
Power, Japan, put her foot on Australian soil and enforced 
some repressive laws suitable to characterise her own chau¬ 
vinistic designs on the freedom—loving people there, would 
the latter take that imposition with the good grace hardly 
•expected of them ? The answer would be in the negative. 
As one belonging to a foreign ruling race, it was only apparent 
that an Indian movement would fail to evoke any streak of 
sympathy from Lord Reading and his subordinates. 

After perusing through the above diagnosis of the 
Indian case, it came uppermost to Das’s mind that there was 
•only one effective weapon in the hands of the Congress. This 
was Non-Co-operation. As an instrument sanctified by law and 
•expedient as a political measure, this had no real substitute.^* 
The question of violating the laws, therefore, could not, properly 
•speaking, arise. Hence, the motive explaining the Indian atti¬ 
tude of doing away completely with foreign goods and foreign 
■cloth was quite justified. Secondly, harping on the same tune, 
the Congress took an adamant attitude deciding not to take 
part in the visit of His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 
This, therefore, was no defiance of law. Thirdly, the Congress 
was to preach its programme of action through some voluntary 
agencies. But the curbing legislation was there to put the 
seal of ^unJawfur on these agencies. Was all this to come 
under the purview of the Criminal Law Amendment Act ? 
Oertainly not. The Power—in—authority should have the 
potato apjHeoiate that as Peoples* Organisation, there ivas 
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bound to be some propaganda work connected with the Con« 
gross programme. To have defined that as 'unlcmrfur wa» 
something uncalled for. As a free nation, the English 
should have realised, that patriotism as a virtue was 
not their monopoly. The Indians, could well boast of 
their patriotic zeal like their English brethren, which 
fact might not be palatable to the Islanders. 

With millions at his back, C. R. Das could drive this 
point clear that if there was any violation or breach of 
the law, that was made by the English and not by his 
countrymen. As one well-versed in the complexities of the 
legal order, Das pointed out that the fundamental rights 
of the people were their inalienable gifts, and no civilised 
Government should encroach on them. They could do so 
only at their own risk. The English Bureaucracy tried its 
utmost to deprive the freedom-loving Indians of their right 
of. speech and action. But it forgot for the time being that 
if these fundamental rights did not in any way stand against 
the ordinary criminal law of the land, these could not be 
scrapped altogether. To have held meetings and voiced the 
demands of the common people were not really transgressing 
the limits of law, as these meetings were orderly and organised, 
and not otherwise. Das even left a note of caution and 
reminded the Government that loyal adherence of the 
subject-race could only be assured, if the preliminary rights 
of the people were not tampered with. 

To reinforce its argument, the Bureaucracy put 
forward the pretext that these various assemblies, which 
bred discontent in some way or the other did have a 
definite hand at creating troubles and setting at nought the 
law and order of the land. Das’s only counter-argument could 
be that in such an instance the enforcement of the 
ordinary criminal law would lie in the fitness of things. From 
his own experience at Calcutta, he readily perceived that 
there was hardly any instance of violence there. C. R. Daa 
asked the Government if it knew of any charges of threat or 
intimidation from the Police authorities and from the Local 
Government concerned againet these upholders of Non-CO' 
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operation. There could be found only a general allegation, and 
nothing more. As - was his wont, Deshbandhu cited so many 
cases off hand. In an English paper, the writer of an article 
showed the popular approval behind the ‘hartal’. Again, from an 
issue of “A Ditcher’s Diary” in the “Capital” of 24 November 
of that year it could be gathered that people courted impri 
sonment of their own accord. They displayed the example of 
being willingly victimised as a result of the new “Zoolum”, 
but much to the incopv.enience of the “Sirkar”. 

After reiterating the above instances, the futility 
of proclaiming the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
especially, under sec. 16 stood vindicated. C. B. Das even 
went so far; as to take a leat from the incidence of a big 
strike event in England and enquired if the' English Cabinet 
was powerful enough to curb a strike movement and restrain 
picketing as a sequel. The answer would be certainly in the 
negative. But, in India, it (the Government) would not stop 
short of enforcing the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. not so much to safeguard the society from suffering 
at the hands of the hooligans, as to curb the (Tongress 
Organisation and its only legitimate political weapon, the 
Non-Co-operation movement. To guch a treatment, Daa 
would obviously ask from his countrymen a fitting reply in 
return. 

But the one motive of the Government stood out 
prominently from such a rigorous application of the above 
Criminal Law. It did adopt this measure of threat and so 
on in its eagerness to make the visit of His Boyal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales to Calcutta a thorough success. Daa 
understood that there was hardly any occasion of personal 
bitterness between him and the Prince. But as the latter was, in a 
real sense, the representative of that Imperialist Power, it waa 
on that ground alone that Das preferred not to co-operate with 
him. The English Govei'nment would not hesitate to refuse even 
the elementary rights of the Indians by resorting to all sorts of 
cruelties. This, would debar the Indians from achieving their 
freedom and their national, destiny according to their own 
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genius. Ifc would be a wanton hyprocrisy on the part of the 
Indians if, in spite of all these repressive measures, yiey still 
wanted to accord a right royal reception to the Prince, the 
ambassador of the Ruling House of England, Non-Co-operation 
in that context was not so much a disrespect to that Royal 
House, as it was the vindication of Indian patriotism. 

**SWARA] ‘FOR' THE MASSES AND ‘BY’ THE MASSES” 

• 

The concept of “Non-violent Non-Co-operation” ' was 
to mark the beginning of a new era on the ruins of the 
old. That old chapter of Indian history was strewn with 
shameless practices of tyranny and dark-deeds of the British 
Bureaucracy. The enunciation of this dynamic principle 
at once made the moribund national existence of Indians 
pulsating with a fresh life. The exploitation,—both political 
and economic, sapped the vitality of the young Indian 
nation, at whose cost, the English life, both here and 
at home became more comfortable and easier. Drainage 
of economic and other material resources stifled the growth of 
the country as a whole, while the ruling bourgeoisie reaped the 
ripe fruits, and became more stubborn in their attitude. The 
ruling class was the very symbol of capitalism and inoneyed in- 
terests, and tried with all their might to put all sorts of hind¬ 
rances towards the path of progress of the ordinary Indian. 
The overall condition of the millions, comprising mostly the 
labouring class, was indeed tragic. It later became the avowed 
principle of the English rulers to fashion a new set of adminis¬ 
trators modelled on their ways of thought and action. This 
latter class became the watch-dogs of imperialist, interests and 
designs. 

Das was bold even in his denunciation of this type of 
the bourgeois rulers. He would prefer a government by the 
average people competent to safeguard and protect their own 
interests, even at the cost of the heaviest price. Swaraj 
or self-government'for the Indians dictated-by the Bureau¬ 
cracy was a ‘Bureaucratic Swaraj’, which halted from 
the core of his heart. He considered Indians po^erfui enough 
to chalk out a bold course for themselves, and evolve out their 
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indigenous method of self-rule. That was to be a real self- 
government. To attain such a type of Swaraj, the fndians 
would have to wage a ceaseless struggle. Such exemplary 
effort by the people to achieve their coveted goal would 
servo as a precedent without a parallel to other nations in 
travail. 

A true observer of historical forces^ Chittaranjan cited 
the names of England, France, and America. In those Euro-, 
pean countries specially, some sorb of a ^‘Swaraj” was already 
in vogue. Bub the governments obtaining in those 
parts of the European Continent were a make- 
believe between the haves and the have-nots, between the 
privileged social order and the much-neglected, between the 
classes and the masses. This sort of governmental order, 
plainly speaking, was dominated by the middle class intelli¬ 
gentsia, and there the masses had no significant role to 
play. l)as was prepared to characterise such forms of 
government variously as Independence, Liberty, Democracy 
or any thing else, but not the one for which he was striving 
whole-heartedly. 

, Concluding his own contention, Das made it his 
war-cry as he uttered that historic slogan : *‘Swaraj 
for, and by the masses.” It was nob the privileged classes 
who caught his imagination* not the bourgeoisie for that 

I 

matter, but the average man in the street who inflamed his 
patriotic zeal all the more. His philosophy behind this concept 
of Swaraj may aptly be described as “the greatest good of the 
greatest number”.^® 

AMRAOTI STATEMENT 

In his desire to tear the veils that had enveloped the 
Reformed Councils, Das gave a call to the brave sons 
of the country. He thought tbat if the real nature of those 
Councils were exposed^ the hollowness of Reforms would 
stand condemned. As an effective weapon at their disposal, 
boycott was the obvious Suggestion. 

The country was cdn:<^atrating all her energies oh 
the goal of self-rule , nr wlf-governmont, popularly termed 
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as ‘Swaraj’. Das rightly demanded of the Congress, ae 
the peoples’ Organisation, to put forth boldly the system of 
government that suited the genius of India. Unless tho 
Congress were aware of its own policy to be pursued while¬ 
giving a shape to the government liked by the people, the 
country would run the risk of a worse confusion. To avoid 
such a situation, the formulation of a demand to that effect 
was the only way out. 

C. R. Das as a spokesman of the peoples’ 
government thought that the people of the land should 
inculcate the virtues of self-reliance and self-oontentment. 
Though he was a nationalist fighter in a very real 
sense, Das could not foresee the wisdom of starting workers’ 
factories on a gigantic scale. Rather, he would much 
welcome the idea of a few families living in a spirit of friendly 
co-operation. This unity of the corporate family-life was a 
virtue in itself in disregard of the principle of setting up a 
number of factories. This policy, though beneficent, was a 
mark of short-sighted statesmanship.^^ The erection of 
factories would satisfy one consideration alone, i.e., alleviating 
of the current socio-economic needs. But in their turn, 
these factories were sure to produce some glaring anomalies, 
which would be hard to abolish. That was why the people 
were first to be taught the ideal of self-reliance and self¬ 
contentment. 
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NON-CO-OPERATION AND 
THE PROBLEM OF 
COUNaL-ENTRY 


At the Gaya session of the Congress in December 1922 
€. R. Das acted as the President. The issue of Council-entry 
was discussed in an animated spirit. Das was supported among 
others by intellectual- stalwarts like Vithalbhai Patel, and 
Srinivasa lyenger, the leader of the Madras bar. Even the 
Khilafatists in a Fatwa proclaimed Council-entry as 
^‘mamnoon”, not haram. However, failure to carry the 
Oongress with him led the President Das to resign. 
He intimated his schemes to organise the Swaraj Party. While 
the Swarajists failed to clinch the issue in their favour, the 
victory of the Gandhites at Gaya was also ephemeral. Again, 
the communal H'indu-Muslim disharmony in 1923 made the 
political atmosphere gloomy. It became clear enough that 
•there could be no resumption of Civil Disobedience as a 
national programme.^ 

At Guya the one question that repeatedly haunted 
Das’s mind was the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi just 
on the eve of that Congress session. C. R. Das as 
the Comrade-in-arms of Oandbi expressed his heart-felt 
grief at this behaYiour of the Bureaucratic regime. 
But;, his one coiiSolation even at that loss of invaluable 
leadership of Gandhi was ths latter^s noble ideals and 
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inspiration. This, he believed, would serve as a beacon-light 
to his countrymen and lead them as the torch-bearers 
in the country’s march towards progress and prosperity. The 
memory of the Mahatma’s fighting attitude displayed through 
his activities would linger in the hearts of his numerous 
followers. C. R. Das was unique in drawing his allusion from 
the Bible. He referred to the trial of Jesus of Nazareth 
before a foreign tribunal. The charge against Jesus was one 
and only one. It was that he attempted to pervert the people 
by his magical personality. To this grave charge of the 
Governor Pilate, Jesus never cared to return an answer.* 

Though somewhat different from the Biblical allusion, 
Das thought that Gandhi bore almost a tragic 
resemblance. In Gandhi’s case, the Public Prosecutor got the 
reply that the question of his alleged guilt could not be refuted. 
But Gandhi observed that the seriousness and gravity of the 
attempted subversion by him was all the greater from that 
considered by the learned Public Prosecutor.® 

In every respect Gandhi, according to Das, was undou¬ 
btedly great. He was equally powerful in taking a decision 
and executing that. As the lone fighter for freedom,—the 
birth-right of his countrymen, Gandhi was the ablest and 
perhaps, the worthiest exponent. The force behind his perso¬ 
nal charm and elegance was not to be over-estimated. If Das 
was right in understanding and evaluating the greatness 
of Gandhi, his remark was equally pregnant with far-reaching 
repercussions. He could clearly see the necessity of Gandhi’s 
lead which the world would be ready to appreciate. The world 
needed Gandhi more than any one else. Das reminded his 
countrymen that if Gandhi was the most-criticised figure, 
that really showed the interest the world would take in him. 
His victory, to C. R. Das, was assured from that standpoint. 

**Law and Order” 

Himself a worthy legal exponent, Deshbandhu had 
clearly analysed the lawless condition ohj^ining in the. 
country. The real issue that had created a fissure between the 
Bureaucratic Government and the Indians was this vital 
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problem of repression. Das, however, laid the blames for this 
blackmailing at the doors of the Moderate brand of Indian 
leaders. He thought that this group of Indian leaders in their 
bid to improve the efficiency of the British Indian administra¬ 
tion had given it the handle to prosecute that black policy. It 
was his belief that had the Moderate Indians serving in,the 
Executive Government sincerely attempted to render a worthy 
service to their afflicted countrymen, they would have very 
creditably done that. But that was not to be. Of course, Dseb 
was very sure about it that those Moderate leaders were never 
dishonest or unpatriotic in any way. But what took the wind 
out of their sails was the slogan of “Law and Order”. It was 
this call that led them away. Das gave special stress on this 
question of ‘law and order’, because this created scope for 
misbelief in popular minds. He never hesitated to blame the 
bureaucratic governments for taking shelter behind this “Law 
and Order” facade everywhere in the world.* 

C. R. Das expressed grave concern that the Bureaucracy 
found its champions in the Moderate group of Indian politi¬ 
cians. Both supported the cause of a settled Government as 
the prime need of the inhabitants. Further, both argued that 
the dependent ‘subject race’ could only express themselves and 
put forth their grievances not in a haphazard way, but through 
the constitutional channel. By the term ‘constitutional* 
Das understood that this way of popular agitation should 
be acknowledged by the Constitution of the land. Again, 
from the version of the Bureaucracy and the Moderates, 
Das was given to understand that if the people could 
not be of any help to their Government by co-operating with 
that in the matter of maintaining the law, then it was only 
natural that they should ful0l their obligations to the said 
Government by remaining paefsively obedient. This could be 
expected from the saner section of the citizenry. In such 
circumstances, the Government would only expect from its 
loyal subjects the unconditional *Kon-resistance*. In a nutshell, 
the ^^ing political phildso^y, of the Government would be 
its constant effort tb .maintain an orderly administration, and 
the people wooldt on their Imliidf, heartily endorm the minye. 
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by serving as the docile instruments. A critical observer of 
international political developments, Das rightly pointed 
out that such a practice to preserve intact the orderly 
form of Government was preached by the English kings from 
William the Conqueror to James II, and also by the Romanoffs, 
the Hohenzollerns and the Bourbons.'^ In every case, the 
coveted success in the shape of achievement of freedom by the 
people had only been possible when they burst forth against 
such high-handed and unjust imposition of bureaucratic rule in 
the guise of Law and Order. It was never possible to build the 
system of ‘Law and Order’ by the Despotic Governments of 
history crushing the peoples’ aspirations for freedom and their 
fundamental rights in their wake.* 

A keen student of English politics* cum-constitutional 
history, C. R. Das cited many glaring instances of such flaws 
in the bureaucratic set up of the English Government. This 
very doctrine of ‘Law and Order” received a cruel setback when 
the English King John was compelled to approve the Great 
Charter of English Liberties on 15 June, 1215.’^ In this con¬ 
text, the specific clause No. 61 was very illuminating from the 
standpoint of the ‘rebel’ Indian subjects. This clause clearly 
recognised that if the King failed to discharge his obligations 
in the light of the Great Charter, the subjects’ right to rebellion 
could not be gainsaid. This rebellion of the subjects would re¬ 
mind the King about the dereliction of his duty towards them 
and would thus help him in mending his manners. In every 
arbitrary action of the English Kings, history was with them. 

When, however, this problem of ‘the Law and Order* 
system confronted the House of Commons, the case assumed a 
different proportion. True to their adherence to popular creed, 
the Commons were stiff non-co-operators both in and outside 
the Parliament. In the tussle for supremacy between the^ 
Crown and the Parliament, the issue was decided in favour of 
the latter. But really speaking, this triumph for individual 
freedom was at the moment very ephemeral indeed. Lastly, 
it was the outcome of the Revolution of 1088 that ‘the iualiena- 

to stand np against tW exercise of 
.{Arbitrary powers by the Executive’ was recognised. ' ^ ' 
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From a masterly survey of the English freedom move¬ 
ment, it transpired to 0. B. Das that that conclusion was 
inevitable. This he attempted to summarise brielBy. No 
regulation could get the stamp of law if that was not 
founded on the popular consensus. Without any explicit 
consent on their behalf, people could not be made to comply 
with such a law. Following frOm the above, it thus transpired 
that laws encroaching on the fundamental rights of the subjects 
were to be rebelled against for annulment. Absolutism found its 
safest cloak in the ‘Law’and Order' system. This was un¬ 
doubtedly to be the hand-maid of Arbitrary Governments in 
all parts of the World. In the final analysis, as an apriori 
•condition, the reign of law must precede the law and order 
fornaula of the Government.® 

In his pointed criticism of the Moderate leaders’ stand, 
Das had produced arguments presented above. To' come 
•to his argument, he thought that the Moderates would 
take it as their most sacred duty and obligation to 
inspire the people to reader all possible help to the 
Government. Only then could the ‘law and order’ system 
be brought to fruition. At that time everyone could see, if he 
-cared to keep his eyes wide open, that purely on the 
mdrcy of some persons-in-kuthority had popular liberty found 
its breathing space. These persons, quite naturally, 
were power-addicts, and as such scrupulous practices in public 
life wore their strange bed-fellows. Such unlicensed powers 
to persons enjoying office and with it authority also, could 
only mean the complete negation of the orderly regime. The 
learned and saner section of the population derived their food 
for thought only from a perusal of a Report of the Committee 
entrusted to examine these disgusting and repressive laws. 
Surprisingly enough, such Report would evoke neither a 
patriot’s ideals nor a statesman’s visions. There one would 
simply come across the symbolic worship of that much 
professed gospel of *law and order*. 

A 

To prove the worth of his contention 0. R. Das 
-ditefii ftOTue xegvfiaVvotva Sxotok. WcacAc. . 

Baresucraoy \ These wohs one after the other, the 
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III of 1818, the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act (1908), 
and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act (1911)f In the- 
name of preserving the 'law and order' regime, these infamous 
statutes gave the Executive a wide and, at the same time, 
arbitrary authority to put under severe restraint any individual 
trying to express himself against such tyrannical application of 
laws. Tn fact, these very statutes, in stead of acting as the¬ 
reat highway for an orderly rule, served quite the contrary 
purpose. They really served as the deep fissures in that parti¬ 
cular sphere of the Government’s despotism.® Tn such a 
condition, any hope.for the rule of law could only indicate a 
fond and a false hope. While the ground was so propitious for 
an incendiary explosion, a majestic command to the Oaw-abid 
ing’ citizens to obey the law would play the necessary trick. 

Deshbandhu Das got much of his materials from a 

m 

glimpse of the Indian National History. He rightly felt the 
pulse of the nation as the lawful work of the Congress 
Volunteers was declared both illegal and criminal in terms of an 
Executive order. This order was announced under the sacred 
authority of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. What specially 
hurt the nationalist sentiments of Das was not so much the 
imperialist repression, as the constant and willing association 
of the Moderate politicians to their wily Masters in every 
conceivable evil design. To be sure, there was hardly any 
scope for a compromise between a Despotic Executive and the 
Individuals striving after liberty. Both could not remain at 
one and the same place without inflicting grievous wounds on 
e ach other. From his knowledge of the constitutional conflicts 
in England, Das could really find no difference worth 
the name between the powers conferred on, and exercised by, 
the Governor-General and the Governors in India, and those 
claimed by their Tudor and Stuart predecessors. The factor 

t 

that counted for much was the triumph of the manhood of 
England against the pretentious upholders’ of the daw and 
order’ regime. The vital need of the nation was the develop¬ 
ment of Indian manhood, which alone could pave |he way for a 
.national victory, with a successful overthrow of the 
Bureaucracy. It was the ardent desire of Das. th^t like- 
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every individual, the nations on earth would be justified in 
opposing the rule of the arbitrary, and high>handed laws. 
With truth on its side, the Victory of the cause of the Indian 
nation could never be in doubt, though there might be 
some delay in the process. 

In his search for the truth, C. R, Das hit upon a new 
set of arguments. He justly thought that law and order was 
the pre-requisite condition which could help develop the inner 
worth of man as man. So. in order to have the opportunity 
of living in the cosmos man found the natural craving of his 
heart in the realm of law and order. But, frankly speaking, 
Man, the supreme creation of the Universe, was not meant for 
law and order as such. Das at once put forth that the one 
sacred task that should confront a nation would be the 
development of its own nationality. If any hindrance 
presented itself in the way to fulfilment of such national 
yearnings, it was the sheer force and power of nationality 
that might help in over-throwing its barrier. Anything acting 
as Executive imposition on the law-abiding citizens must, 
therefore, be challenged and overthrown by the latter. 
Obligation to fulfil and satisfy the conditions of law on behalf 
of the subjects would consequently entail duties upon the 
Government towards such devoted citizens. In its breach there 
could be no real and lasting peace. If any injury were inflicted 
on the peace-loving citizens, that invariably made them free 
from any obligations towards the Government. For, there 
was, thought Das, a . Higher Law, a Natural Law, the 
Law of God that would urge the Indians to put on a stiff 
resistance to the perpetrators of the wrongs. Other^jirise, the 
Indians would be failing in their duties and display their lack 
of devotion to the inherent truth of the Supreme Being. Any 
attempt to stifle the, growth,-natural and spontaneous, of a 
nation end impede "its right towards self-realisation and 
fulfilment in the name of law and order, should be severely 
repudiated. For, such la^s ip reality were an insult to 
Humanity and to God, 

While bringing, to a olcwe his arguments fm and against 
thp and pid#r* regime* Deshbandhu .atruok a note,el' 
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warning to the Bureaucracy and its agents, the Moderate 
Indian leaders. As one conversant with the inherent character 
of bureaucratic governments everywhere, Das realised that 
daw and order’ was the alarm signal of that type of rule. 
That slogan only indicated that the Bureaucracy had already 
found itself in danger, and had realised the depth of it. 
This all the more roused Das to the realities of the situation. 
This filled his heart with a new courage and a message of 
hope. He, therefore, appealed to his countrymen to bo patient 
and be on their guard against anything untoward happening 
all on a sudden. The ideal of Swaraj or Complete Indepen¬ 
dence. was to be the target on which to keep a steadfast gaze. 
Moreover, the forces for change towards a new world order 
were already in the air, and freedom’s battle was about to 
commence. This was a situation promising something new and 
novel. 

C. R. DAS AND THE IDEAL OF NATIONALISM 

The ‘concept of Nationalism’ found a definite mani¬ 
festation in the interpretation of C. R. Das. The one hope of 
the country’s salvation from the foreign yoke lay in the realisa¬ 
tion of the real significance of the term ‘nationalism.’ Keeping 
the ideal of national self-consciousness as their only attainable 
objective, the Indians should proceed on their march towards 
the path of freedom and progress. Das stated in 
unambiguous and unequivocal terms the meaning underlying 
the noble concept of nationalism. Nationalism, in fact, should 
be the breeding ground of every young nation in the formative 
period of its development. It would be just a process through 
which a nation must pass in order to find its own scope for 
natural and gradual fulfilment. In order to help in that process 
of its mature growth, the nation in question- should be given 
the opportunity to thrive and prosper according to its particu¬ 
lar genius and capability. The scope for development of any 
young nation would be all the more not so much in splendid 
isolation, but in the free inter-play with the' other mature and 
developing nations. It should further help in^tbe logical 
Attainment of nationhood by other nations bn the' run. 
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By following such a path of constant improvement in its ideale- 
and creed should a nation'serve as a beaoondight to othorain 
travail. The quest for its self-expressibn and self-realisation 
would only then assume a really wholesome character, and 
help to enlarge its own rational frontiers. 

From our knowledge of India’s history we see ‘India 
offers unity in diversity’. That is a fitting tribute to 
the racial genius of the countr5^ But Das made a 
startling disclosure as he emphatically affirmed that ‘Diver¬ 
sity was, for all practical purposes, as real as the Concept of 
Unity itself’.For the sake of the Greater Unity of the World, 
‘Diversity’ as a concept should be encouraged among the 
growing nations. Every nation, to prove its own contention, 
must be given the scope and opportunity for its own 
spontaneous and unhampered growth. The fullest guar¬ 
antee of its fulfilment through self-expression and self-realisa¬ 
tion should be given to every nationality in all parts of the- 
world. 

Here again, the natural instinct of Ohittaranjan 
would urge upon him to call a halt at his explaining^ 
the concept of nationalism. ‘Nationalism’ in the context 
of his mother-country should not be identified with the 
concept of ’Nationalism obtaining in the European Continent’. 
The fundamental difference between the concepts of 
Nationalism in both. Europe and India was a real 
one. European nationalism was an expression of aggressive, 
expanding and selfish motives of those European countries 
which might justify anything from a ratio of the gains 
and losses incurred among those various countries madd¬ 
ened with the lure of nationalism. To take an example. 
Das cited the Franco-German relations from the pages of 
European history. In justification of her nationalism, France 
might go to the length of shedding the blood of the Germans, 
her enemies. In retaliation. Germany, true to her jingoistic 
nationalism, might bring further damage to France. Both, 
therefore, in the name of the ‘noble’ concept of nationalism 
would indulge in the free-play of their.selfish and irarlik'e 
passions. The total outcome could be easily guessed. Humanity 
itself-would be in jeoj^rdy and its good name blackened. 
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Indian nationalism. Das rightly thought, was an 
altogether different and distinct concept cherished by, and 
enshrined in, the million Indian souls. It was a true i^ct that 
each separate nationality taken together might constitute the 
great all-pervading unity, but in isolation they might not prove 
their efficacy towards a world harmony. But when a particular 
nation would progress towards self-fulfilment, it should 
try to realise itself and should also attempt to identify 
itself with Humanity at large. It was only then that the 
inner dynamism of national force would get materialised. 
Consequently, the destiny would be revealed to that 
nation. Das rightly thought that if such attempt at 
finding the current to realise the great unity with the past 
somehow proved successful, it might then be said that the 
process of self-expression had already commenced. Circum¬ 
stances would then lead to the unhindered fostering of 
nationality. 

True to. his inner spiritual belief. Das could very 
well see a great and purposeful design unveiling itself. 
Behind every wave of national discontent which might let loose 
hostile and inimical forces, he found some unmistakable 
evidence of real vitality and the throbbing sensation of the 
national life. The process of dialectical synthesis came up 
before his mind’s eye. As every thesis would invito an 
anti-thesis for the ultimate achievement of a synthesis, so 
would the world move on from imperfection to gradual and 
higher perfection. The same would hold equally true even in 
the process of biological perfection. To put his contention on 
the solid foundation of arguments, Das reproduced a 
glaring instance from the history of India’s civilising growth. 
The civilised Aryan culture could only serve the real purpose 
of Humanity when it came to embrace the not-at-all civilised 
and rather primitive non-Aryan culture. But the grand-mixture 
produced a rare phenomenon—the uplifting of the Civilisation 
itself. Similarly, the religious creed of Brahmanism at one 
period held the entire Indian Sub-continent in spell and acted 
as a great unifying force. But such spell was disturbed when 
the rival creed of Buddhism took the fi^d. AlongVith Buddh¬ 
ism came its protests against Brahmanism- its^f. What is 
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really significant is the fact that both Brahmanism and 
Buddhism contributed their noble roles in the healthy growth 
•of the national life and therefore served the underlying purpose 
of history in their own ways. Indian unity was broadened as a 
result, as Buddhism transgressed the geographical and ethnical 
limits, and spread its absorbing influence outside India. 

After Buddhism passed its hey days came the turn of 
the Muslims. Though composed of heterogeneous races, their 
culture was one. This was Islam, which held all diverse races 
under its sway. C. B. Das thought, and nob without reasons, 
that Indian nationalism might find itself at the cross-roads as 
the Islamic culture was reaching its acme. But, his pleasant 
surprise came when the foreign races, instead of disrupting 
the normal flow of national life, converted India into their 
natural home. With the new force was associated a dynamic 
vigour and energy of an alien culture. Wisdom was also not 
wanting. The resultant rapprochement produced a grand 
synthesis of cultures and civilisations. To the mind of 
C. R. Das a truth emerged. This was that India really 
lived in her hundreds of mud-hut villages. The Islamic culture 
showed sanity par excellence when it made not even the 
slightest efforts to disturb that tranquil village-life. Here again, 
the synthesis proved beneficial to both cultures. This was, 
to Das’s estimation, the divine dispensation that submerging 
themselves in the intoxicating spirit of each other’s cultural 
vortex, both the nations were, in essence, heading for the 
destiny long pre-ordained. 

As the third potent factor in the chain of dialectics, the 
alien ^^nglish culture proved too good for both Indian and 
Islamic cultures. Their methods completely differed from those 
of their predecessors* in every important respect. The total 
effect of that foreign English culture was almost permanent, 
and as later history showed, deep-rooted . in the soil of the 
oonntry. The Indian liationality that had developed itself 
suffered a rude rebuff. But that shocking effect of a 
foreign culttiral impact was to be a blessing in the not-too- 
diatant future for eventual fiporiidiiug of the composite Oriental 
culture. By absorbing the cultural qualities of a foreign and 
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dynamic Western European station, the fulfilment and self- 
realisation of the Oriental culture was attained. Culture came 
to pervade and percolate through the national life and energised 
and rejuvenated it. Culture came to be understood and realis¬ 
ed in much broader perspective and that with a capital ‘C’. 
Indian culture was well on its way to attaining a vigorous 
manhood, - a by-product of this dialectical formula. 

When the Indian culture was thus given the privilege 
and opportunity to stand firmly on its own legs, it then pro¬ 
claimed for its honourable recognition by the astounded World. 
Not only that. Without any show or likeness of an aggressive 
appear:ince, Indian Nationality was eager to pour its legitimate 
share of contribution to the refashioning of the Cosmopolitan 
World Culture. Das emphasised the belief that there was no 
common-ground for hostility between the creed of nationality 
and that of World equilibrium. He was an addict in his 
conviction that only through the channel of nationalism could 
the attainment of world-peace be possible.^* This process 
of nationalism had to be gone through into the political 
laboratory with a world panorama. As individual growth and 
freedom acted as the necessary pre-conditions of nationality, 
likewise unhindered development of nationalism warranted 
world peace. 

To revert to his own arguments, Das vouchsafed 
that the concept of a militant nationalism was in keeping 
with the spirit of European freedom. But that militant 
national outlook only acted as a deterrent to the world peace. 
If only the nations of Europe realised that any injury done to 
one nation would autoAiatically react on the aggressor nation, 
that would for all practical purposes be taken as a soothing 
balm to human development, and much lessening of the tense 
atmosphere of the Continent. In reality, the self-development, 
self-expressiveness and self-realisation of a nation would in a 
much better way serve the cause of Humanity at large. That 
way would the dawning of nationality be possible. The remedy 
of this univOTsal malady lay, thought C. B. Das, in the 
instinct of national self-preservation and thal^would bring a 
lasting solution to universal treachery and black-mailing. 
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Behind this sort of national self-interest there must invariably 
be an effort of the intellect and of the spirit as a universal 
phenomenon in operation. 

To climax his own rational process of thought. Das 
made a bold declaration. He argued that the fuli^lment of 
the Indian nationhood must proceed through the arduous 
route of Swaraj, i. e, self-rule or independent rule. He cautioned 
that the concept of Swaraj did not admit of a ready-made 
definition. In fact, as a term often used indifferently in 
political parlance, this concept of Swaraj was not to be 
identified with any particular form of Goveniment. In essence, 
Swaraj might mean the spontaneous expression of the national 
mind and thought. However, the outward expression of 
that mind should necessarily include within its sweep the 
entire life-story of a nation-in-making. The growth of a nation 
would on all counts run parallel to the ideas of development 
of Swaraj. For, the national mind should have its mirror 
in the noble concept of Swaraj. And here, in the final analysis, 
both nationalism and Swaraj would assume the same propor¬ 
tion and importance from another corner. Achievement of 
Swaraj should, therefore, be the only rational and well-thought 
out goal of every inspired Indian. 

THE METHOD OF NON-VIOLENT NON-CO- 
OPERATION 

While keeping in view the creed of Swaraj as the 
embodiment of national goal, Das analysed the method which 
might lead the way as the beacon-light. The failure of every 
other Indian method to root out the bureaucratic ills of the 
British Government showed by the process of elimination that 
there was still a weapon in the armoury of the Indian 
nationalists. This was his cherished method of the Non-violent 
Non-Co-operation. Das for one was conscious of the philosophi¬ 
cal implication of the term ‘Non-Co operation’. Without enter¬ 
ing into a detailed deliberation on the same, he merely absorbed 
himself into an analysis of the various standpoints in respect of 
the method in question. According to his reading of the method 

6 
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and'its applicability to the Indian situation, Das saw that Non- 
Co-operation might be defined from a national perspeotive. In 
that context, it would indicate an effort in the accumulation of 
national vigour and the confidence on its own capability. 
Viewed from an ethical stand-point, it would mean the process 
in the art of self-purification, and as a sequel to that, to keep 
completely aloof from that which might prove harmful to the 
attainment of nationhood. Logically enough, the stunted 
growth of a nation would synchronise with an adverse effect 
on Humanity itself. Besides these two views on the method 
itself, there would appear a third one. This one would be 
spiritual. True to his Vaishnava Sadhana, Das would point 
out that the word “Swaraj” assumed a deep significance. 
Here Swaraj meant nothing but the splendid isolation from the 
rest of the conflicting world. It was, in the spiritual parlance, 
withdrawal or ‘pratyahar’, the stage of mental torpor.^® When 
the nature would face an opposition from some forces foreign 
to it, it would then think in term of isolation and gradual 
Avithdrawal. The example of the nature when carried to the 
political plane could only mean that the genius of the Indian 
soul abhorred the imposition of a foreign element on it. 
And that would lead to an ultimate revolt. What Das 
wanted to impress, after all, was that as a method ‘Non¬ 
violent Non-Co-operation stood the best guarantee of success 
in keeping abrest of the Indian national sentiments. That 
way would come the Swaraj, - the way to national deliverance. 

ON THE USES OF FORCE AND VIOLENCE 

Deshbandhu was the real leader of the masses in more 
senses than one. With an ever vigil eye on the Indian nature, 
he could clearly feel and discern where the scope of doubts and 
misgivings lay. He knew it only too well that popular minds 
might not follow him in his critical analysis about the suitabi¬ 
lity of Non-violence as the practical method. This feeling of 
the national pulse led him to show more clearly the other side 
of the picture . As a true nationalist who not only saw and 
judged the present in the light of the past happenings, but also 
dared to take a leap in the unknown future, Deshbandhu 
proved his own skill. He could very well see the future lying 
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ahead of the Indian nation on a thorough study of the present- 
daj^ problems and the remedies prescribed thereto by the 
forces and counter-forces at play. The old adage, ‘Many men 
and many ways’ served as a crude reminder to him. In India 
of his days, there were several rival groups vying with one 
another for power and supremacy. Some advocated like 
C. R. Das himself, the gospel method of Non-violence showing 
the way to national salvation, while still others maintained, 
much to his disgust, that only through the exercise of bru^e 
force could independence be a thing of practical possibility. 
To this latter school of thought Deshbandhu turned with a 
convincing belief in his own rational way of thought. The 
second group was emphatic in denouncing that as an ideal 
having hardly any chance of success ‘Non-violance’ was a 
misnomer. There could be no doubt about that even in the 
least. The attainment of ‘self-rule’ would be much easier if 
only force and violence were resorted to by the Indian 
nationalists, the latter group claimed. For one, Deshbandhu 
Das inspite of his political differences with other patriotic and 
nationalist leaders of the country, would never question the 
genuineness of their political understanding and aspirations. 
Upholders of the doctrine of violence, he knew, had undergone 
tremendous sufferings for the cause they held dear. But 
Das would answer the futility of such moves of violence as he 
called them from the history of the civilised states of Europe 
and the World. As a principle awaritng its ready application, 
‘Non-violence’ had no alternative whatever. But, for the 
moment, the question of principle he set aside, and took up in 
right earnest the question of expediency. Whenever it should 
be maintained that any step taken to safeguard the national 
interests was expedient, this could only mean that there was 
no scope of acting on the pretext that the above step was 
good or bad or indifferent. What would matter most was 
the question of its advisability to the occasion. He 
■enquired about the scope of attaining Swaraj only by 
taking recourse to violent methods. The answer to such 
a moot question came from his own lips, and that was a 
big ‘No* with a capital *N*. Of course, his allusion to the 
iiard facts of history proved his own contention without a 
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shadow of doubt. The countries that became the battle¬ 
grounds for the realisation of popular aspirations in the shape 
of Swaraj or liberty or freedom or independence as one would 
like to characterise the term, included among others, France, 
England, Italy and Russia. ^ * 

ChittaranJan’s study of the Revolutions in France, in 
Italy, and in England is almost accurate and somewhat pro¬ 
phetic. But his views on the Russian Revolution and the role 
of the Marxist doctrine in shaping its course cannot be taken 
on their face value. Future course of the Revolution in Soviet 
Russia pointed to a different direction which Das could not 
fully anticipate. But nevertheless as an interpretation com¬ 
ing from a nationalist like C. R. Das, the study is invaluable 
for our purpose. This had important bearing on the future 
course of the country’s political programme. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

That the application of the method of force failed to 
produce a wholesome effect even in case of the French Revoluti¬ 
on of 1789 was made clear by a brilliant analysis of the episode 
by Chittaranjan Das. At first, the Freedom’s battle ensued on 
an academic note. Against the French Monarch and the 
Nobles were ranged Popular (Representative) Assemblies with 
Paris-in-arms. Violence appeared with all its severity, and 
the first stage in the process was a popular victory. But, a 
second act was to be staged, when the popular party got it¬ 
self divided into two—the Jacobins (or the Mountains) and the 
Girondins. Force was,to be the key to the situation once 
again. The Jacobins proving their superior might were given 
the verdict of victory. But as is natural in the story of force- 
theory, the Jacobins, after some time, fell out among them¬ 
selves. This led to their ruin and the rise of Napoleon to 
power and fame.^* In such a way, the story went on towards 
its climax. But the people who were the central theme in the 
drama of freedom’s battle suffered untold miseries, even to the 
extent of starvation and taxation. What really underwent a 
change was the system at the top :—‘Aristocracy of .Feudal 
Parliament made room for Aristocracy of the Moneybag’, lb 
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simply meant that Royal despotism paved the way for bour- 
. geois form of Govornment, But even then, France was still 
struggling hard for realising her true liberty and Swaraj. 

THE ENQLISH REVOLUTION 

The struggle for freedom began in England with the 
significant year, 1216. Tt was the Barons who dictated their 
terras to the English King John. The latter had to accept the 
*fait accompli’. But though the King was robbed of his regal 
privileges, the power in substance and shadow was vested in 
the Aristocratic order. Democracy did not get the chance to 
share the Aristocratic powers, ‘Magna Carta was not a char¬ 
ter of liberty but of liberties’.^* As a historical necessity 
Cromwell came to fulfil the destiny after the overthrow of 
Charles 1 ’s Government. Freedom was suppressed. A second 
revolution lay in the logic of events, because the work begun 
by the Long Parliament had been abruptly ended following 
execution o£ Charles 1. To crown the second revolution, a 
third took place. This was the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 
As a true seer, Das could very well understand that 
that was not the last in the series of revolutions. To complete 
the process some more vital steps might be necessary. His 
deductions followed from the continual class war and the grave 
economic difficulties that surcharged the English political life. 
The crux of the problem, to C. R. Das, lay in the mad 
scramble for power and ambition on the part of those in 
authority. Used as a method, violence would only succeed 
in begetting violence. That was a vicious circle. The users 
of that method would suffer a natural degeneration. But in 
contrast with that non-violence exercised a sober influence on 
its users. It was therefore, a healthy departure from the 
prescribed method of violence. 

REVOLUTION IN ITALY 

A similar case of revolution took place while the 
Italians were struggling against the heavy odds, the power of 
Austria. Unification was their inspiring creed. The persons 
who acted as the harbingers of the new age were Mazzini, 
Garibaldi and Cavour. They played their respective roles in 
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shaping the destiny of their mother-country, But, 

Das thought that, inspite of their best efiEbrjiS, Italy^ 
even during his days was yet to fulfil her national destiny. 
This freedom of the Italian soul was to be achieved through a 
longdrawn process when there would be no, semblance of 
violence. What the Italians needed was another revolution, 
and a non-violent one. 

REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

The 1917—revolution in Russia presented a fascinating 
study to Das. It was his firm conviction that the disorders 

f 

culminating in the upheaval in the Russian life could be 
accounted for one reason only. This was the attempt of the 
ruling clique to enforce the Marxian doctrine on the 
Russians, whose genius, peculiarly enough, went against it. 
If violence could be used as a method to force the 
same doctrine down the throats of the masses, the logical 
consequence would be vividly exposed. One* adept in 
understanding the historical forces working at the back of 
revolutions in every important country of the world, Das could 
easil 3 ’' predict a counter-revolution in Russia. The real 
difficulty in that country resulted from an under-estimation of 
the social forces of the age. The creed of socialism as 
propounded by Karl Marx was to serve as a Socio-economic- 
cum-political fetter to the Russians. The success of any 
movement there could only come when the liberty-loving 
people would free themselves from their fetters of Marxism, ^ ® 
and would try to build their national characters in the light of 
their inherent genius. Such way would freedom be possible of 
attainment. 

NON-VIOLENT NON-CO-OPERATION,-THE ONLY 
WAY OUT. 

That Deshbandhu Das was no idle dreamer of the cult 
of Non-violence was proved by his own cogent reasoning. 
Though a believer in the theories of revolutions, he 
would never even for once vote for anything that involved 
violence. Paradoxical it might seem, but if ^ne cared to 
study in close quarters the character and determination of 
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C. R. Das, one would be convinced of the inherent conviction 
and the will-force of his personality. Swaraj was deep-rootod 
in the genius of the Indian race, so thought Das. But to 
reach that fixed target the nation was to be carried through 
a state of evolution. The national spirit was to 
transform itself in the political laboratory of the country. 
Only when the foundation was laid solidly, could the 
heralding of a new age be possible. As India was peculiarly 
placed from the standpoint of other politically advanced 
countries, specially of the West, her salvation was to come 
through a different path altogether. And it was in this context 
that the Indian concept of Freedom,—political, economic and 
social, —was particularly associated with the method and 
practice of Non-violent Non-Co-operation. 

In his characteristic way of disarming the suspects 
and critics of his ideal and favourite principle, C. R. Das at 
once cited the case of the Akali movement in the Punjab. The 
victims of that movement at Amritsar expressed in clear and 
unmistakable terms that they were no worshippers of the cult 
of violence, nor did they wish to counter violence by adopting 
violent moans themselves. It was this incident that had really 
struck Chittaranjan and confirmed his belief in the creed 
of Non-violence as something indispensable from the Indian 
standpoint. 

Turning to the austere declaration of Gandhiji—‘Put up 
thy sword into the sheath’.'® Das averred that a still mightier 
oracle was heard form the lips of Gautama,—the Buddha, almost 
2600 years back. These too apostles of Non- violence and 
peaceful co-existence would corroborate the truth underlying 
the principle of Deshbandhu Das. 

However, the non-violence of the Indians was answered 
by repression by the Bureaucracy. The time for a stock-taking 
had come to assess the sucoess and failure that crowned the 
Indian eifforts. To the question of repression, Das could put 
forward only one argument. This was that repression could 
never damp the ardour of the Freedom worshippers. It cotild 
never elude the Nationalists* chance of sucoess even against 
the highly organised bureaucratic system of Government bent 
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on stringent measures of oppression and coercion. The 'reign 
of terror* was inaugurated by the bureaucrats to stab the 
Nationalists at their backs, and thereby suppress the very 
spirit that served an inspiration to the Indians. 

SUCCESS OF NON-VIOLENT NON-CO-OPERATION 

After .he had established that Non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation as a method was the only weapon in the hands of the 
Indian freedom-fighters, Deshbandhu entered into the question 
of success or failure of that august movement. That there was 
a possible chance of confusion in judging the question from the 
standpoints of success and failure, Das was perfectly aware of 
it. The people, he thought, would always try to evaluate a 
movement by such yardsticks of a crowing achievement or a 
distressing failure. But the one truth that laid behind a genuine 
human movement was that such a movement could neither 
register a lofty success nor a total failure. It was really ‘the 
ideal’ that the movement would be aiming at. It is a known 
fact that an ideal could never be attained fully ; for, had it 
been realised at all, it would have been robbed of the real spirit, 
for fulfilment of which it was framed. Achievement in order, 
to be really high and inspiring should go very near its target— 
the ideal itself, but it would never quite reach that.*® Instances 
of the success or failure of such movements could be traced 
oven in the French Revolution of 1789. That movement one 
would fail to catch the inner spirit of, if one tried to apply the 
tests of success or failure to that. Such a conclusion would bo 
unfounded. 

To turn to the Indian political problems, C. R. Das 
took the example of the Non-Co-operation movement itself. 
Was this a total success or a total failure % Success it had 
achieved if one really took into account the impact of the 
word ‘Swaraj* which had awakened the mass-consciousness 
in the country. To come to concrete results that led to such 
awakening, the national contributions in terms of monetary 
support, in the increasing number of members at the service 
of the National Congress, and also the motive of boycott of 
foreign cloth, even at the cost of some inconvenience to the 
people, were the redeeming features. In the same breath. Das 
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also confirmed that there was another side to this story of 
hard achievements. These were in the realms of the Academic 
Institutions, the Law>Courts and the newly-Beformed Councils 
spread all over the country, which conceded much loss of 
prestige during the course of the said movement. The success 
of the Indian case in the scale of arithmetic calculation would 
come to “the petty done” and "the undone vast”.®*^ The 
unconcealed fact would only show that much still remained to 
be done. This could be accomplished by the successful preaching 
of Non-violence, which would further the scope of Non-Oo- 
operation and help its gradual spread. But Das would invoke 
the inner urge of the Indians to be steadfast to the spirit of 
sacrifice through the simultaneous process of devastation and 
construction. That the above movement for liberation of the 
Indians had some definite shortcomings could nevertheless 
ignore the story of success that was writ large on it. 

MODERATES' CHARQES : 

(/) CORRUPTION OF THE YOUTH 

The historic charge of corrupting the younginen of 
the country was made by the Moderate critics about the 
Nationalists’ cause. The charge invariably brought a reminder 
of the two other greater names in history. One was Christ, 
and the other was Socrates. The charges against those two 
incorrigible personalities were almost identical even in the 
matter of approach. The conservative section of people in 
both cases wanted to remove from their path the corruptors 
of the youth. Both Christ and Socrates, it was alleged, tried, 
and succeeded in a way in converting the youths of their days 
to their ways of thinking. They fanned the spirit of rebellion 
among the young members of the families, which ultimately 
reacted, the conservatives thought, adversely and affected the 
very foundation of the traditional social order. The son was 
set against the father, the daughter against the mother, and in 
such a chain, the family atmosphere was grossly polluted. 
Even the very fundamental religion of the land could not 
escape from their pungent criticism. Such was the measure of 
success of these uni(lue personalities and their ways of thought 
and deed. The obvious outcome of this was estrangmnent 
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of the vested interests of the society from the influence of 
these fanatic and seditious preachers. These preachings 
even created bad blood between the rulers and the ruled, and 
thus forced the hands of the unscrupulous Governments to take 
the law of repression into their own hands and discharge their 
duties accordingly. The Moderate brand of Indian leaders 
arrayed this charge of corrupting the flowers of the country 
against the Das group. In this they were following in the 
footsteps of their illustrious predecessors. 

(2) “OF HYPOCRISY” AGAINST THE NATIONALISTS 
Against the Nationalist school ol' thought, the Moderates 
flung another rude criticism. This was the charge of‘hypocrisy’ 
displayed by the Nationalist leaders, among whom C. R. Das 
was one. The Moderates wont so far as to say that with the 
words of non-violence and love on their lips, the Nationalists 
wore really spreading the venomous gospel of abhorrence. But, 
Das repudiated such charges as slanderous outbursts of his 
political opponents. Of course, he admitted that instances 
might be cited where their gospel of love and non-violence did 
have no ready response. It was also true that a few lives—and 
valuable ones, were lost in the petty quabblos and skirmishes, 
but that really showed the weakness and imperfection of the 
Indians as a nation. He wanted his critics to judge the honesty 
of purpose and sincerity of efforts for which the Nationalists 
had staked everything, nay, their very lives, if that were 
required. The ideal, Das opined, was held aloft, and every 
Indian should have that ideal as the final goal and should 
proceed on in a businesslike manner. The achievements of 
the Nationalists might have fallen short of the ideal, but he 
demanded that one should try to understand them not through 
their success but through the exalted ideal that was before 
them. If they had failed in achieving their objective, that 
was purely for their inherent drawbacks and imperfections, 
and for nothing else. On behalf of the Indian National Congress, 
Das challenged the charge of hypocrisy brought by his political 
rivals,—the Moderates. 

If the Nationalists really laboured under some serious 
handicaps, it was only desirable that the Moderates, instead 
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of taking the stand of sterile critioism, should have the courage^ 
to reinforce them, and that if the Moderates thought that the 
Nationalists were running without a capable leader, their 
sacred duty would be to come forward and assume that 
sacred charge. But, Das, for one, thought that the genius of 
the Moderates lay in criticising the very ideal for which the 
Nationalists were prepared to go to any length of sacrifice. 
That was their basic attitude. And it was for this reason 
alone that Das would rather carry on the Nationalists' 
cause single-handed, than have the Moderates, as critics, by 
his side. In spite of the weaknesses of the human characters. 
Das could really predict the victory Of the cause he held so 
dear. He thought that the truth of the Indian cause was- 
realised fully well by the tool of the British Government — 
Bureaucracy. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF NON-VIOLENT 
NON-CO-OPERATION 

The vital problem that disturbed the thought of 
Das concerned the practical application of that positive 
method,-Non-violent Non-Co-operation. There was certainly 
no misgiving in any quarter about the efficacy of the method 
in question. The real issue that counted above everything else 
was how to put the method in use in the disturbed state of 
the land itself. What convincingly struck Deshbandhu was- 
the inner strength of the country. If any one had any doubt 
about the earnestness of purpose on the part of the 
Nationalists and thought that the real spirit was dead already, 
then that was not far from the untruth. Equally dogmatic 
would one prove to be if one thought that Non-violent Non- 
Co-operation was no longer possible of application. Das 
thought there was hardly any scope for doubt or pessimism. 
The really important factor that counted as significant was 
the deceptive look that the people wore. This, in fact, was- 
sheer exhaustion and the sense of frustration that produced a 
telling effect on the masses. But, as one representing the 
people’s cause, 0. B. Das could sense the throbbing of the 
national pulse. It was on this symptom that be could safely 
forecast the stability of the movement begun earlier on a 
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promising note. But he desired that the national energy 
and vigour should be harnessed properly. To achievejbhis end, 
the much-needed thing was a proper planning of the pro¬ 
gramme to be framed. Only with the zeal of crusaders could 
they hope to attain their cherished objective—the Swaraj. 
The most competent body to take up that programme in right 
earnest was the Indian National Congress—the premier 
Organisation of the people’s cause. 

RIGHTS OF DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES— 

A DECLARATION 

As the peoples’ Organisation the Congress should, from 
the very inception, attempt to enunciate clearly the scope of 
the rights that the various communities wore to enjoy. This 
was to materialise under the Swaraj rule. 

Tracing the growth of Hindu-Muslim relations, Das 
averred that there must be an early confirmation of the accord 
that was arrived at Lucknow in 1916. The pact was rendered 
famous in the garb of the Lucknow Pact. To strengthen the 
pact in its solemn observance something more was necessary. 
Not only was there to be no bitterness of-feeling pervading the 
rank and file of the two communities, but there should also 
develop a mutual recognition and respect of each other’s rights 
and obligations. In order to ensure future harmonious relations, 
some sacrifice of each other’s interests was imperative.®® As 
was customary with him. Das cited some concrete 
instances to make his stand intelligible to everyone. 
The staunch Muslims were in no way prepared to allow any 
sort of music before their holy mosques, whereas the Hindus 
■could never allow the killing of cows,—considered as their 
objects of worship. What Das wanted to impress was 
that the urgency of an accord between the two communities on 
the fundamentals of their religions was only desirable. 
The Hindus, on their part, were to see that no sort of music or 
trumpetting could go on before the mosques. The Muslims 
were also to keep a close vigil so that cows could not be 
butchered. As noted earlier, there was the supreme necessity 
of foregoing some of the practices of reciprocal interest oi the 
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two communities. And foregetting the ^ttiness for the time 
being, the two fraternal communities should join together and 
march steadily towards the common, and coveted goal of 
‘Swaraj*. 

The rest of the diversified population that included 
Sikhs, Christians, and Parsees, besides Hindus and Muslims, 
^ere also to be given some concessions and advantages by the 
larger ones. These communities should get the benefit of 
proportional share in the business of administration under the 
auspices of the Swaraj. . It should be the sacred duty of the 
Congress to bring about unity among all these communities by 
making some major concessions to their rights and to root out 
the evils of suspicion from their minds. The Christian 
community in India was composed of Anglo-Indians and other 
peoples, besides Indians, because they had opted to make India 
their own home. So, the basis of the administration would be 
cemented by ties of friendliness of the diverse communities 
inhabiting the Sub-continent, and presenting a common 
platform at once solid and mosaic. 

FOREIGN PROPAGANDA-ITS INFLUENCE 

C. R. Das understood it rightly that the spirit 
of exclusiveness which marked the basis of India’s national 
policy was a step fraught with dangerous possibilities. Prom 
his knowledge of the peoples living in various parts of the 
world, Das deduced that there was no dearth of people who 
would be prepared to sacrifice everything for the cause of 
liberty and freedom. India’s urgent duty was to sound the 
liberty-loving people all the world over and enlist their valu¬ 
able support and co-operation. Das viewed that there was 
real need of setting up Congress agencies in America and in 
evei'y capital of the European Continent®®. He exhorted 
his countrymen to keep abreast of the current of the con¬ 
temporary world forces. This was to be a ‘must’ in the pro¬ 
gramme chalked out by the National Congress, as scientific 
development in the modes of communications had nairroived 
down the distance between difiTerent parts, of the world greatly. 
It was prijjuarily this factor that made every . country even in 
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an obscure corner of the globe an interested neighbour in the 
affairs of a country lying at a great distance. The jense of 
nationality had assumed a bigger proportion, for it made 
internationalism possible. ® * No longer could the nations keep 
themselves contented with their respective considerations of 
nationalism ; these became inter>dependent on their distant 
neighbours even for a timely sympathy and understanding 
of their domestic problems. That, after all, created, and 
gradually promoted a sense of family-ties among the different 
nations on earth. . 

THE GREAT ASIATIC FEDERATION 

A politician with genuine insight into the developing 
needs of the Asian countries, C.B.Das would expect his mother 
country, India, to march progressively with other advanced 
countries of the Orient. He could easily conceive of a great 
Federation of the Asian nations already in the making. An 
earnest thinker of his country’s cause. Das would like to 
see that the countries in the Asian Continent should rid 
themselves of the sordid self-interests and parochialism—that 
was a definite curse, no doubt,—and attempt to fulfil their 
national destiny according to their particular genius. The 
movement of the Islamic brotherhood and oneness could not 
escape his notice, which was narrow in outlook at the start. 
But the currents that pervaded the entire Continent robbed 
that attitude of the Pan-Islamic movement. It became one 
with the other movements that aimed at freedom and libera¬ 
tion of the human souls from bondage. In short, the Asian 
Federation was to embrace within its fold the diverse struggl¬ 
ing nationalities of the Continent, as it was to be a solidarity 
of the oppressed and suffering people. India in her own 
interest could not afford to remain outside of that great 
Federation. It was true that in her bid to achieve freedom 
she must have to wage the entire straggle herself. But the 
sentiment of a friendly tie with her neighbours would embold¬ 
en her immensely and help her achieve the national salvation. 
India was to identify herself with the rest of Asia^ nay also 
with the liberty-loving peoples of the world. To warrant 
peace on earth, this was an imperative need. Every nation 
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could enjoy real freedom only when no other nation in 
any part of the world would be under foreign dominance. 
Freedom in the brbader aspect of the term could only be 
ensured when other nations would remain in a state of inter¬ 
dependence and harmony for safeguarding the interests of the 
entire world and of humanity at large. 

To revert to his own point once again, C. R. Das 
confirmed that the objective of Swaraj or the very basis of 
it within the earliest possible period would require national 
concentration. This national concentration would only bring 
ofi the desired results if it could enlist the world sympathy 
and broader outlook. 

DEMANDS FOR PUNJAB ATROCITIES, KHILAFAT 
AND SWARAJ 

In the first quarter of the 20th century, the world was 
witnessing great movements in important capitals. Obviously, 
India could not, to her own interests, cut herself off from the 
rest of the world-forces in operation. The First Great War 
saw Turkey on her forward march. Kemal Ataturk, was the 
leader of the Turkish national movement for regeneration. 
The victorious Allied Powers had to accept the altered condi¬ 
tion in the Turkish national life by the modification of the 
imposed Treaty of Sevres and bringing instead the Treaty of 
Lausanne. By this, the father of Turkish nationalism was 
presented with an opportunity to' set at right the domestic 
problems of his land. This served an illustrious precedent 
to the young Indian nation trying to gather strength 
desperately. 

Again, the prospects of subject nations in Europe fight¬ 
ing with their backs to the wall stirred the Indian imagin¬ 
ation. The successful attempts of Germany, Italy, and the 
Balkan states to rid themselves off from the control of their 
oppressive Masters invigorated the Indians with a fresh en¬ 
thusiasm and redoubled courage. The mentality of the nations- 
in-bondage underwent a great change. The ideals of the early 
years had invckriably come to take a practical shape, as a residb 
of momentous developments throughout the nerve-centres 
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of the modern European World. Fittingly enough, India- 
could not lag behind when the world around her wb^ wearing 
a new look. A spokesman of the oppressed Indian nation, 
C. B. Das thought that the time was ripe for giving a fresh 
statement and deliberate re<consideration to the demands 
already made by the Nationalists. He then cited the instances 
where a re-statement or a re-consideration became necessary. 
In their demands for righting the wrongs in the Punjab ques¬ 
tion, there arose the need for a modification of the same 
stated earlier. Again, in the case of the Khilafat movement, 
the issue was to be re-considered because of some recent 
developments in the situation arising out of the working of 
the Lausanne Commission, Judged by the changed circum¬ 
stances of the moment, the Indian question should also be 
modified. The Congress demand for a system of government as 
the basis for Swaraj or self-rule was to be clearly formulated. 
This was a new approach, thought Das, because previously 
there was no attempt at defining the system of Government 
the country needed. It was the psychological aspect of the 
Swaraj that taxed the attention of the Congress. 

Making his stand clear, Das confirmed that as a term 
used in the political parlance, ‘Swaraj’ admitted of no easy 
definition. To be sure ‘Swaraj* was not to be identified with 
any definite system of Government.*® Before it was too delayed, 
the national mind should, and must show itself. Of course^ 
there could be no doubt that on the surface ‘Swaraj’ as a broad 
term covered the entire life^story of a nation. Yet, the time for 
such a demand was fully ripe. 



THIRD PHASE 


SWARAJ THROUGH VILLAGE 
RE-ORGANISATION AND 
HINDU-NUSLIM UNITY 


The ideal of Swaraj opened before Cliittaranjan the 
prospects of a brighter future for his country.* A re-orientation 
of Indian administration, with villages as the nucleus of self- 
government institution, seemed very logical to him. Through 
the stream-lining of village administration might be envisaged 
the growth of an ideal corporate family-life. But any scheme 
for improvement of village-life would be futile without the 
uplift of labourers and peasants. Secondly, the apparent 
disharmony between the two races—Hindus and Muslims, 
could be healed up if both would concede reciprocal interests 
for their country’s sake. Lastly, the historic evolution and 
growth of the Swarajist ideal found its fulfilment in the birth 
of the Swaraj Party after the Gaya Congress. ‘Dominion 
Status’ was to serve as the means to an end. The ideal for 
national fulfilment through Swaraj even within the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations gained ground for the first time. These 
momentous developments in the thought-process of C. B. 
Das nicely sum up his entire political philosophy. 

7 
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STREAMLINED VILLAGE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Deshbandhu as a practical politician lost no time in 
furnishing the picture of a system of Government, the image of 
which was clear in his mind. Without wasting any more time, 
he entered straight into the discussion that unless and until 
people recognised the utility of a Government that was meant 
for them and formed from among them, they would never like 
to have one. Only a Government so formed could serve as the 
genuine basis for ‘Swaraj’.^ To make himself intelligible, Das 
argued that a Government formed according to the parliamen¬ 
tary procedure was unthinkable in a country like India. This 
was so because the parliamentary form of Government would 
neither safeguard people’s interests, nor would it be instituted 
from among them. It would, therefore, be ill-suited to the 
people. 

Next, C. B. Das took up another issue in the fwmation 
of the Government. It was the fond hope of many Nationalists 
that only through the guidance of the Middle Class could Swaraj 
be obtained for the masses. Pas thought that a movement 
engineered by any particular class could hardly make itself a 
mass-movement in the real sense. Such a class movement could 
not succeed in making headway towards Swaraj. To take 
an example, even if the British Parliament out of sheer 
generosity would allow Provincial autonomy with chief res¬ 
ponsibility at the Centre, Das would reject that offer outright. 
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This was to be for one consideration that the main authority 
would vest in the Middle Class. Once that bourgeois class got 
the taste of power, there would be no earthly power to 
dissuade them from absorbing more authority. The real 
argument that weighed with Das was that a bureaucratic form 
of Government whether of the British or of the Indians would 
be equally detrimental to the people’s interests. It would be a 
costly experiment indeed to substitute one type of bureau¬ 
cracy for another. The concepts of ‘Swaraj’ and ‘Bureaucracy’ 
were strange bed-fellows, and as such the one excluded the 
possibility of the other. But as Swaraj was the real objective 
the people were looking for, any idea of a bureaucracy would 
become self-contradictory. 

C. R, Das rightly thought that without the people’s 
participation in the workings of the Government, Swaraj 
would remain a distant echo. Any other form of Government 
would only be a bourgeois Government judged by the standard 
of the European socialists. In cases of European countries 
like England, France, etc., it was the Middle Class who waged 
wars of liberation against oppression of the Imperialists, and 
achieved success, at whatever cost that might be. Frankly 
speaking, this Middle Class rule was the salient feature in those 
countries at the moment. Das thought that as the cycle 
of Government was not yet complete, the possibility of still 
another revolution, and this time by the people themselves, 
could never be ruled out. It was the teaching of history, that 
people would not rest contented, till they had snatched powers 
from the hands of the Middle Class. This repetition of an evil 
precedent Das would never allow in his own country. He 
realised that India struggling for achieving Swaraj by adopting 
‘Non-violence’ as the method would serve as a beacon-light to 
the other aspirant nationalities.^ This was the sacred responsi¬ 
bility of India as a nation-in-making. 

An upholder of people’s rights in the administrative 
machinery. Das was of opinion that Provincial autonomy or 
Central authority would offer no solution .in India. He was in 
favour of a new orientation in the adminiintraitive structure 
altogether. He thought that village should be the unit of 
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administration in a vast stretch of land like India. An organi¬ 
sation of the village-life would, therefore, be the primary need. 
After this, the small local centres were to be invested with 
responsibilities. This would entitle them to practical autonomy 
in the matter of day-to-day rule. This practical local self- 
government would be preferable to any other scheme. Of 
course, as one endowed with practical knowledge. T)as 
knew that the concept of disconnected and scattered village 
units lay outside the realm of his thought. In order to 
have the desired unity among the several local units, a 
procedure of‘Co-operation and Integration’ should be adopted. 
To him. the most crying need of the hour would be a judicious 
distribution of powers among the various Provinces and the 
Centre. But the ideal should never be disturbed, and the 
proper function of the Centre, in case of the Provincial or the 
Indian Government, would be purely advisory. Only in case of 
an emergency would the Centre be authorised to exercise some 
measure of control, with adequate safeguards. In the iinal 
analysis, C. R. Das argued that the concept of Swaraj would 
only materialise if these units at the villages were vested with 
the real power of administration. The Congress as the upholder 
of the people’s interests should come forward to formulate the 
scheme of Government that the nation would accept without 
a fuss. 


Turning to the problem of Government which would 
be appropriate to the European ways of thought and culture. 
Das observed that there the concept of individualism, though 
experimented upon for long, had failed to impress the 
people. It is true that European institutions were founded 
upon that concept of individualism. But, of late, even in 
Europe a healthy departure from individualism to the 
ideal of ancient village organisation of India was visibly mani¬ 
fest. He drew a sharp distinction between the modern demo¬ 
cracy that had entered into the realm of advanced political 
thought in Europe and the real democracy. The democracy 
of the ballot boxes had foiled to bring to the general people 
the advantages that would have been made available in a 
real democracy. 
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Explaining his own stand C. B. Das adduced some- 
arguments. In the first place, the real democracy should 
have its basis in the small local centres. But by that he did 
never imply rather opt for “a gradual Integration of the 
practically autonomous small centres into one living harmonious 
whole”.® To be frank, he pleaded for the setting up and 
growth of institutions and organisations, the keynote of which 
would be dynamism, instead of a static centralised state. 
While alluding to this kind of European thought Das had 
the philosophy of Hegel in view.* 

As a keen student of Modem European thought 
Das observed it and rightly so that the political life in the 
European Continent began with the individual as the unit. 
The natural culmination of that individual being was the 
unified state. This development was a logical process of 
genuine and continuous growth. The Eastern concept of 
‘Swaraj’ and the Western concept of ‘Sovereignty’ were in fact 
synonymous and as concepts both were relative in character. 
According to the Western practice, the individual was the 
master of his own being. In fact, he would be sovereign over 
himself. His idea of achieving Swaraj could materialise 
when he would “develop, control and unify his diverse 
nature”.* On an analysis. Das found that between the 
concepts of the individual and the unified state there was the 
stage of “integrated neighbourhood”. It was with “integrated 
neighbourhood” as the. basis that the unified state would be 
possible. Finally, from this stage of unified statehood one 
could obviously derive the real ideal of the world-state. This 
process of integrated neighbourhood would help foster a spirit 
of neighbourly “consciousness”, In course of gradual evolu¬ 
tion, this neighbourhood life would lead to a merger with the 
entire civic and national life. How this process would materi¬ 
alise automatically, might be judged from the working of the 
democratic forces. 

Even in democracy itself, Das could see differences in 
the ways of approach. The democracy that permeated the 
political life of the European nation at the time when Das waa 
deliberating on its scope was a democracy that intended having 
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a common will by the procedure of addition. In such a case 
as this one, the numerical strength would decide the issue. In 
sharp contrast to this there was another process which would 
signalise generation of the collective will. This second t 3 rpe 
of democracy, Deshbandhu attributed as the ‘New Demo¬ 
cracy*. Unlike the method of addition pursued in the 
‘Old Democracy*, the latter type of democracy would take 
the cue from an elaborate study of means and methods. 
This would help to aggregate the divergent wills of a 
neighbourhood entity into a general will. In short, the essence 
underlying the New Democracy would be integration, and not 
mere addition. Through integration, there would develop a 
new sense of neighbourly feeling. The outcome of that would 
lead to a sum-total of collective will. It is only on an integra¬ 
tion of the general wills of the various neighbourhood centres 
that a common collective will of the whole nation might be 
available. In the last analysis, by an overall integration of 
common collective wills of the nations-on-earth would the 
concept of a League of Nations or United Nations become 
feasible. 

The previous analysis as to maturity of the individual 
climaxing into democracy lay behind the entire process of 
evolutionary doctrine of the Institution itself. Once the 
individual was given the opportunity to display his own 
faculties free from fetters, the process of development would 
continue unabated. It would be far from the truth to 
identify the average man’s concept of state with genuine 
individualism. In the view of this school of thought, the • 
system of Government by representatives, or on the basis of 
an organised party or on the rule of the superior numbers 
would be all meaningless. On the contrary, for helping towards 
the germination of a common ‘idea, a single objectiye and a 
general will,’ the real need would be for the non-partisan 
groups comprising an organisatipn or a union. Simply stated, 
it would only indicate the real growth and development 
of the individual being. Das gave this doctrine of the 
individualist evolution a deliberate thought and ascertained 
that a Government to be really useful to the people would 
have its foundation on the individualist doctrine. 
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In the whole course of the Anglo-Saxon history, the 
individual as such could hardly be traced. Neither through 
the procedure of representation nor through the extension of 
the adult franchise could the individual be brought to the 
fore. Resort to the Direct Government was, therefore, the 
only logical step in the process. The superior numbers could 
not hold in check for long the organised groups based on 
individual growth. This was the glorious triumph of democracy. 
Das was an ardent believer in the theory of spiritual 
force. Ho obviously understood democracy as the only 
manifestation of that force. The constitutional make-up of 
his mind made him see the real distinction between 
the twin concepts of the ‘Rule of Numbers’ and the ‘Demo¬ 
cracy’. To bo really useful, democracy could not be thought 
of as obtaining in a society that was only a sum-total of so 
many units. It would be better expressed in the harmonious 
working out of human understanding and developing relations. 
Democracy would eke out a true collective will through the 
fulfilment of the individual self. The one characteristic of 
democracy would be met in the art of creation. Last but not 
the least important phenomenon would be group organisation 
that might help in the ‘technique’ of democracy. The indi¬ 
vidual, according to the version of this school, should constantly 
strive for the growth and enlargement of his own being. 
This urge of the individual self would greatly help to enliven 
the state as an organisation. By the continuous processes of 
change and modified growth would the coveted perfection be 
achieved in the form of state.^ It should be clearly under¬ 
stood to mean that no question of mental rivalries could 
exist between individuals and groups, and also between groups 
and the nation. Only by an integration of these three factors 
could the common and collective will of the whole nation be 
possible. 

This exalted concept of ‘New Democracy’, C. R. Das 
admitted, did not enter the arena of the general trend of 
European thought till then. But to the acute observer of 
international politics, the application of new democracy would 
be the only solution in an otherwise problem-ridden Continent 
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of Europe. This new democracy was viewed by many European 
thinkers as the one concept offering no practical way out. 
And Das would not hesitate to characterise that “there 
is little yet that is practical in practical politics”.^ 

To Chittaranjan’s spiritual fervour it seemed that 
the forces of liberalism and progress had received cruel 
blows due to this lack of a genuine spiritual basis. Fortun¬ 
ately for Bengal, nay India, here was a leader of the 
stamp of C. R. Das. There were some who would like every¬ 
one to believe that it was the neighbourly group which should 

form the true basis of self-government. The main thing 

_ ^ 

was, thought Das, the sanctity of human lives. In Humanity 
itself, one could easily trace the touch of godliness. As a 
humanist, he had an abiding faith in Humanity and the average 
-routine-life of all people. 

It was some sort of a consoling thought to Das that 
the view of life put forth just now was in close proximity 
to that held by the Indian way of life. As a devout 
Vaishnava, Das realised that in every corner of the world 
the most honoured truth was the manifestation in history 
of the outer “Lecla” of the Lord. Through concepts such 
as Individual, Society, Nation, and Humanity would bo 
revealed the various aspects of that “Leeln”. The veracity 
of the scheme of self-government might be borne out by 
•every aspect of the philosophy of Indian life. This very 
truth lay at the bottom of the real spirit of Indian thought and 
culture. Again, this was the only ideal towards which Europe 
was steadily progressing and this might be the way leading 
to her salvation. 

As a realist philosopher wedded to the traditional 
■ culture of his country, Das framed such a scheme of self- 
government envisaged in the foregoing paragraphs. First, he 
favoured the adoption of local units at par with the time- 
honoured village system of India ; second, pursuit of the method 
•of integrating and co-ordinating these villages into developed 
and organised groups ; third, the bigger groups would help the 
.shaping of the “unified state”; fourth, the village units and the 
^comparatively big groups would be self-governing ; and, lastly, 
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the residual controlling authority would be vested in the Central 
Government, necessarily in limited cases. Through this* 
agency of the Central Government would this unified state be 
born. In short, the Government at the Centre would have 
the authority to act as an advisory body in ordinary circum¬ 
stances.** 

C. R. Gas pleaded for an active spirit of work at the 
level of the local village centres. For the sake of or>’anising 
convenience, he would suggest the sub-divisions or even 
smaller units as the local centres of work. From this form¬ 
ation of local areas and interests would gradually emerge 
the consciousness of “the neighbourhood group”.* This 
latter process would help in achieving a corporate life and 
spirit. Instead of the imposed co-operation of the people 
with the Bureaucracy, Das would rather vote in favour of 
people’s willing co-operation in the working of the machinery. 
He also suggested the institution of an high-powered 
Commission to frame not only the scheme of Government 
but also devise ways and means to enable that scheme to- 
materialise. 

BOYCOTT OF COUNCILS 

After making some headway in the scheme of organ¬ 
ising the units of administration from the level of village 
centres upwards, C. R. Das took up the question in respect of 
boycotting of Councils by the Nationalist camp-followers. At 
one stage of the “journey towards that Counoil-boycott” some 
misapprehension gained ground among the members. This 
centred' on the que.stion of any change being favoured or 
none at all in the contemplated programme of Non-Co-oper- 
ation in the Councils. But to allay doubts from the 
popular minds. Das would assure his countrymen that the^ 
problem lay not so much in the sphere of the programme 
as such, but towards a change in the direction of the 
Nationalists’ eSorta at work. This was al) the TOOie 
essential to ensure the. success of the movement to be 
launched. To prove the soundness of his contention, Das- 
referred to the Bardoli Resolution. In the programme 
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chalked out by the Nationalists for staging the movement of 
Non-Co-operation, one item related to the abandonment of 
educational pursuits in the Government—sponsored institu¬ 
tions—viz., schools and colleges. In regard to this particular 
item, the Bardoli Resolution adopted some modifications. A 
fascinating idea prevalent during the ‘Swarakyear’ was to 
discourage studies in Government Institutions. But the 
scheme of starting National Schools in the interest of education 
itself was viewed as ‘concessions to the weaknesses’ of the 
student community. However, Gandhi rightly affirmed 
that such an idea was purely ‘political’ and not ‘educational’.^® 
This stand of setting up educational institutions to promote 
the cause of national education was boldly put forth in the 
Bardoli Resolution. Das could hardly find any political 
motive at work behind the adoption of that Resolution. 
His argument was that interests of the students and their 
education would be most efficiently met only by provid¬ 
ing them with facilities for their natural development. And 
this could be achieved better by instituting schools and 
colleges at least for the higher interest of the nation itself. So, 
in principle, the boycott of bureaucratic educational institut¬ 
ions was upheld with an emphasis on the Nationalists’ construc¬ 
tive role in this regard. Such natural changes should be intro¬ 
duced from time to time in pursuing the ideal for fulfilment 
of revolutions. 


Secondly, Das laid special emphasis on the aspect of 
total preparedness of the Indians. It was revealed from the 
findings of the Enquiry Commission that the idea of a mass- 
scale civil disobedience was untenable when the people were 
not ready for it. Chittaranjan, however, could find no logic on 
some restrictions being applied which might largely injure the 
cause of civil disobedience. He pointed out and perhapa 
rightly too, that no insistence should be placed on the 
‘uniform’ to make oneself amenable to the cause of civil die- 


obedience. This 'uniform' was‘Khadi'.—tbehatcbof C.D. rolaa- 
toei*. Any question of a total dril disobedienee being oat. 
Bide the boundB o« poeBihility fell outeide the orbit of 
polities »Uo, But -het etrook C. B. 1>« moet ere. the .oope of 
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-disobedience as to the eminently unlawful laws, instituted 
under the guise of “Law and Order”. There cQuld be no 
genuine ground whatever to tolerate such “motivated laws” 
formulated more to satisfy the imperialist lusts than to attempt 
the undoing of harmful measures on the peopled ^ To acquies¬ 
ce in the laws that hardly deserved that appellation was con¬ 
sidered an affront to Humanity and a rebuke to the Lord. The 
cause of truth and justice could • be served better if an 
attempt was made forth to challenge those repressive legis- 
ations. This would help to win the cause of Swaraj—the 
cherished ideal ot the Nationalist Indians. The laws instituted 
to curb the growth and prosperity of the nation should be 
-revoked and instead the cause of truth should reign supreme. 

Actually viewed there could be no real conflict between 
the twin concepts of ‘civil disobedience* and the ‘council-entry* 
with the intention to end or mend the Councils. What was 
taken exception to by Das was not the boycott of Councils, 
but the very system of the Reformed Councils. According to 
him, these Councils were manned by members of the I.C.S. and 
veiled ‘by a dyarchy of deadlocks and departments*.^^ This was 
•deflnitely antagonistic to the peculiar nature and genius of the 
Indians as a race. In other words, this was enforcement of the 
vagaries of the British Parliament on the reluctant subject 
nation. This foreign system really meant the undoing of the 
concept of ‘Swaraj’, and as the basis of it, the system could 
draw comparison with the base of quick-sands. In the system 
itself was the evil deeply embedded. Thus, there could only 
be wholesale and radical change and not any ‘piecemeal* 
drive to attain the objective. The question as to the length 
-of time that would be occupied in this process towards attain¬ 
ing full independence was not the influential factor. But what 
really mattered was the principle and that would be the total 
repudiation of the system of Reformed Councils.*-® 

In the method of approach towards the issue of Councils* 
boycott, Chittaranjan favoured the introduction of a change. 
Formerly, an attempt was made to do away with the Clouncils 
from the outside by refusing to co-operate with the bureaucra¬ 
tic working of the State-machinery. That produced an important 
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result in so far as there was a lowering in public esteem of the^ 
Councils’ status and prestige. People could be well aware that 
persons occupying seats therein were not their genuine nomi¬ 
nees. Besides undermining the glory and prestige of the Coun¬ 
cil, that could bring no further harm to the cause of Swaraj. 
Even though these were shorn of truly representative and 
hence popular character, the Councils could not be stopped al¬ 
together from playing a role detrimental to national well-being. 
Hence, to make further progress in their march towards Swaraj, 
a more effective step was warranted. This should commence 
with the scheme *to mend or end, if possible’, the Councils by 
entering the precincts. By putting on the garb of Reformed 
Councils, these were really trying to manipulate schemes 
much to the disadvantage of the native Indians. It was high 
time that the people should know the intrinsic character and 
scope of these Reformed Councils through the Nationalists* 
efforts. 


Reviewing the implications of the term “boycott”, 
Das revealed that boycott could not simply mean withdrawal 
from co-operating with the authorities in every possible way. 
That furnished merely the negative side of the aspect. As 
there are two sides of a shield, so inevitably there must be a 
positive side also. In the case of this term 'boycott’, there 
was a positive approach in so far as action was implied. For 
instance, boycotting of foreign goods could not only mean 
that no one should utilise those goods to their advantage. 
It would also imply that efforts should be made to stop the 
supply of foreign goods altogether. Similarly, mere absence 
from the Reformed Councils and their deliberations would 
not mean much, unless efforts could be harnessed to make the 
very existence of those Councils impossible, if these did not 
serve the people’s interests. So, the concept of boycott could 
only be successful if the Councils were either mended from 
within, or destroyed totally. It should be remembered, that 
Councils and Swaraj could make only strange bed-fellows. 
Their co-existence in the interests of the nation itself would be 
a utopia, and ultimately the cause of the people would have 
to be sacrificed. 
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A point of doubt was raised as to whether the Coun¬ 
cil-entry programme with a view to mending or ending the 
Councils came under the purview of Non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation or not. To this. Das at once retorted that this was 
the scheme already adopted by the National Congress, and so 
there could be no scope for him to adopt another new scheme. 

From his study of the movement in question, C. R. Das 
understood that at the moment only preparations were 
afoot to make the people realise the scope and object 
of the said ( Non-Co-operation ) scheme. But he knew 
it too well that nothing succeeds like success. It was this 
realisation that led Das to ponder over the extent which Non- 
Co-operation had come up to. Placing his arguments dexter¬ 
ously, he gave out that the Indians had not non co-oporated 
with the Imperialists till then. What was behind everything 
was this fact of ground-work activities so long carried on by 
the native population. To prove the worth of his contention 
the Nagpur Resolution as related to Non-Co-operation was 
cited.’® In broad outlines that Resolution manifested the failure 
of the Government of India to bring lasting benefits to the 
country. This fact made the people firm in their resolve for 
Swaraj. The Nagpur Congress, therefore, resolved to give a 
trial to the ambitious scheme of Non-violent Non-Co-oper¬ 
ation, with special stress on two aspects of that scheme. One 
related to the withdrawal of willing co-operation from the Indian 
Government, while the other was the non-compliance to give 
taxes. Only the signal to start that scheme of Non-Co-operation 
and the appropriate moment for it were to be fixed by the 
Indian National Congress or the A.I.C.C. But the country 
would, nevertheless, be heading to the cherished goal.^® 
The steps to realise the Non-Co-operation movement were 
recommended by the Congress. These included the national 
education programme with the corresponding boycott of 
foreign institutions, boycott of foreign goods and preference 
to indigenous ones, boycott of law-courts instituted by the 
English to vindicate the justice of their ignominious stand and 
so on. But these steps were yet to be translaled into practice' 
awaiting the call of the Congress. 
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In the next place, C. B. Das called for an assessment of 
the real character of the principle of Non-Oo-operation. It 
was made perfectly clear that there could hardly be any room 
for a logical bias or philosophical speculation, if the principle 
was to take an active shape. The true character was to emerge, 
on the contrary, from the actual working of the principle it¬ 
self. However, the sphere of the Congress was specified as 
involving a double-faced programme. In every scheme the Con¬ 
gress undertook, there was this two-fold character, one of crea¬ 
tion and the other of decay. To start with, there were the 
boycott of foreign goods, of foreign schools and colleges and 
of law-courts and other legal institutions. To take the first 
item first, the boycott of foreign goods including foreign cloth 
by setting fire to them and by refusing their entry was no 
doubt the negative approach. But as this was to be simulta¬ 
neously followed by the advent of the spinning wheel and the 
looms, the problem was to get a constructive solution. Secondly, 
the boycott of foreign schools and colleges was to be accom¬ 
panied by a reciprocal setting up of National Institution for 
the purpose of true education in the country. Thirdly, if there 
was any effort at boycotting lawyers and law-courts, this was 
to be succeeded by the s^^stem of Panchayat administra¬ 
tion. In all these above cases was manifest an honest effort 
towards building up a now structure to facilitate the smooth- 
working of the governmental machinery instead of the imperia¬ 
list-controlled scheme of active participation in every walk of 
life to the detriment of the country. Similarly, the two¬ 
fold scheme of destruction and construction was to work even 
in the approach towards the boycott of the Councils. The 
latter, injurious to the growth and well-being of the Nationalist 
aspiration, were to be given a decent burial. But the inaugu¬ 
ral approach towards the fulfilment of the nationalist mind 
was to come from the creation of Swaraj. 

A view from the angles of hopes and fears, promising 
the cherished goal of the nation as well as thwarting that de¬ 
sire by putting obstacles in the way led Das to extend sincere 
support to the scheme of Noii-Co-operation. But then two 
other impediments were put forth towards achieving Non-Co- 
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operation. These were in the realms of morality and spiritua¬ 
lity, The advocates of morality pointed out that the intention 
to enter the precincts of the Councils with a view td wrecking 
these completely could not be branded as something inspired 
by lofty motives and ideals. This design could be neither fair 
nor sincere. In this argument, the moralists might have impli¬ 
ed that the Councils conducted by the Bureaucracy were its 
spheres of vested interests, these were its properties. As 
properties belonging to the strangers on Indian soil, Indians 
were not entitled to cause any damage to these Councils. But 
this moral argument lay on a jumble of misconceived and, 
hence, distorted facts. As the Reforms poured forth from the 
Reforms Act were no 'concessions to popular demands’^’ 
and were also no gifts of the British Parliament, Das 
considered them hardly sufficient from the Indian standpoint. 
The Reforms ^ct was, in the picturesque imagination of 
Das, a by-product and an off-shoot of the two militant forces. 
Popular demands claiming their liberties as a sacred trust and 
the vehement opposition to such demands by the Imperialists 
ultimately led to the passage of that Act in 1919. That Act 
naturally enough failed to satisfy both the people and the 
Imperialists. The Reforms served a glaring breach from the 
promise of a new era given out earlier by the British 
Government. These succeeded to act as the instruments of 
oppression in the armoury of the British Cabinetl 

The Reforms were conceded to the Indians for safe¬ 
guarding their interests and rights. The British Government 
did not grant Reforms out of any love for the native Indians, 
but was reluctantly compelled to do so. The Indians obtain¬ 
ed their own rights by waging a life-and-death struggle against 
the Imperialists. They secured their natural privileges which 
incidentally were their birth-rights. Through the exercise- 
of these rights won after a hard fight, it was only natural for 
them to have more and more of them, and thus fulfil their 
national cravings. There could, therefore, be nothing unholy, 
or unfair on the part of the Indians in making the British 
Parliament concede those rights graduall;^. It was in the 
fitness of things that Indians should take the initiative once 
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more and urge on the entry into the Councils with the desire 
to mend them to their national advantage, if possible, or to 
break them completely on the contrary case. The charges 
of branding the Nationalists’ efforts at boycotting the 
Councils from within were, therefore, in no way immoral. 
Of course, the charges of immorality could be driven home 
if the Nationalists had thought of entering the Councils with 
words of ‘co-operation’ on their lips, but really with the heinous 
design to wreck them altogether at the earliest. This, how¬ 
ever, was the underlying motive of the European diplomacy. 
The Indian National Congress with Gandhi as its supreme 
commander had not showed its willing approval of that dip¬ 
lomatic skill. That was unsuited to the Indian genius. 

Supporters of the school of morality^® further argued 
that the idea of Council-entry with a view to mending or end¬ 
ing the same was against the spirit of the Non-Co-operation 
movement. According to their view, any principle involving 
destruction of any established body was contradictory to that 
movement. But Chittatanjan pointed out that the National 
Congress was pursuing the ideal of Non-Co-operation with 
the spirit that could be termed logical in the strictest sense 
of the term. In this particular instance, the principle of 
Non-Co-operation as envisaged by Das was in conformity 
with that upheld by the Congress. As the country was 
entrenched by the Bureaucracy on all sides, any scheme 
beneficial to the interests of the Indians could not be 
given shape without counteracting the arranged system of that 
alien body. This, therefore, foreshadowed destruction before 
starting the fresh building operation. In other words, the 
Congress programme included both destruction and creation to 
ensure the victory of the Indian cause. 

It was advocated by another school of thought that the 
ideas of the Council-entry and Non-Co-operation were exactly 
opposite in nature and scope.** This argument when analysed 
could only indicate that Neu-Co-operation as a living creed 
hardly knew any co-operation with the Bureaucracy. But 
the. Council-entry programme of the Nationalists would defeat 

8 
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that very principle, because that would only lead to co-operative 
work to the injury of the native interests. Against such a 
stand, Das pleaded vigorously for his country’s defence. 

The object of the Congress in undertaking Non-Co-ope- 
ration as the fighting method did not preclude the possibilities 
even of an armed rebellion against the exponenls of the Vested 
interests. He thought that even though. an organised 
armed rising materialised to shaken the Imperialists* strong¬ 
holds, that could in no way be construed as an effort towards 
co-operation with the enemy. The ‘object’ in this case would 
alone vindicate the cause of the armed march. Similarly, the 
object at work behind the idea of the Council-entry was to be 
viewed from the national perspective. Entry into the Councils 
was to be launched keeping in view not so much the ideal of 
co-operation as that of non-co-operation. If judged from 
that angle, the underlying ideal would be at once exposed. 
However, there was some misconception about the phrase 
“entry into Councils”. This automatically implied the 
relative idea of Co-operation and therefore, sharply stood 
in conflict with the national programme of Non-Co-operation 
adopted by the Congress. But this called for a peculiar 
situation and involved a fallacy of four terms. Entry 
into the Councils to co-operate with the Government and 
also to non-co-operate with the Government.**’ From the ajbove 
reading it transpires that the two propositions, of which the 
first is inconsistent with the concept of Non-Co-operation, and 
the second quite consistent with such a concept, could not hold 
true simultaneously. This analysis would at once reveal the 
mature reasoning faculties of Das. 

After disposing of the moralists’ standpoint, Das 
took up the challenge of the spiritualist school*^ in right 
earnest. At the very outset he explained that the twin con¬ 
cepts of spirituality and religion were to be kept separate and 
not to be identified in any way. So far as his knowledge of 
any particular religion was concerned, he was confident that 
there could be no religious injunctions forbidding the entry 
into the Councils. To be explicit, the Kttran did not lay 
down such an injuction. Even if there were any on such 
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ground, Das considered himself incompetent to utter a 
verdict. He further thought that there should be an answer 
from the Khilafatists to vindicate their own stand. In 
this regard they should do better to seek clarifications 
from the Ulemas,—the priests and authorities on the 
subject. If, however, it was upheld as a result of such 
deliberations that some offence might be committed while 
adopting the Council-entry move, the Congress would 
ungrudgingly accept that standpoint. The Swaraj or a 
Government formed for facilitating peoples’ own rule could 
only come true if there was a real unity of purpose between 
the two dominant fraternal groups,—the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Without their active participation Swaraj would 
remain a distant dream.But, to be sure. Das was concerned 
with that sort of spirituality which never conflicted with any 
religious creed or dogma. As such, it would be quite in 
keeping with things that Swaraj or peoples’ rule would be¬ 
come possible when the evils hindering its birth could be re- 
• « 

moved. He thought that burning of foreign goods including 
cloth did nob prejudice the spiritual aspect of the movement 
for Non-Co-operation. The spirituality must have its found¬ 
ation in the concepts of liberty and of peoples’ rule, i.e. Swaraj. 
C. B. Das would like his countrymen to realise that human 
souls as such should strive for their fulfilment after the image 
of the Divine Being. 

After this aspect of spirituality, Das would like to 
define truth itself. In his opinion, truth and life were identi¬ 
cal.' It was unthinkable that life should be construed in so 
many divisions and discords. Life as represented in the 
context of nationalist thought was an indivisible organic 
whole. That was why it admitted of no definition. Truth 
as a concept was self-expressive ; as such it hardly required 
any logical definition. It was to be realised by those 
who would feel for it from their very hearts. Through truth 
one can see the Lord Himself, because truth reveals that Sup¬ 
reme Being. Even history in this respect stood as the direct 
embodiment of God. Through the operation of mute histori¬ 
cal forces would every nation strive for realising its own 
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destiny. Human individual personality would look towards 
nationality for its fulfilment. Likewise, nationality would 
help to broaden the human outlook and merge ftself in the 
sea of world humanity. In a similar vein, the concepts 
of individual and national fulfilment would materialise 
through Liberty and Swaraj. By an all-out effort to eradicate 
corruptions, and vices and immorality could come the inde¬ 
pendence of the motherland. The obstacles in the way 
of individual, national, and world fulfilment should thus be 
removed to make possible the reign of God on earth. By 
such process oould truth be realised. Viewed from that 
elevated platform, spirituality would assume a deep signifi¬ 
cance. In the light of such spiritual awakening, the Council— 
entry programme would only serve the cause of truth in a 
befitting manner. Thus was proved convincingly that the 
Non-Co-operation movement was liable to attack from neither 
moral nor spiritual standards. 

However, C. R. Das suggested that members from the 
ranks of the National Congress should stand for election in 
the Councils, so long held in secrecy as the vestiges of the 
bureaucratic control. He was posing this problem on behalf 
of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee to the nation 
at large. He thought that attention of the members from 
the major issue of election should not be diverted to petty 
matters like the questions of Oath and of gaining a possible 
majority. To alleviate any misapprehension regarding the 
Oath, it was made clear that such an oath was a constitutional 
procedure. Hence, it should never be challenged or objected 
to. An oath was administered to the candidates before 
taking charges of offices for two general reasons. The candi¬ 
dates taking an oath would automatically make it obligatory 
on themselves not to infringe with or misuse any powers not 
conferred under the provisions of the Reforms Act of 191fi. 
Following from this, there comes a second fact which would 
help them in discharging their duties honestly and sincerely,. 
Das clarified the second point also. Interpreted by the 
critics it would mean that the members j>a oath were to 
prove their loyal adherence to the Bureaucracy in their words 
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and deeds. But vievred from an intelligible standpoint it 
would only reflect that a member on oath was to discharge 
his duties sincerely to his constituency. Tn his particular 
capacity he was to exorcise those powers conferred on him 
by the said Reforms Act.** Das could, therefore, find no 
ground for objecting against the oath-taking as such. 

The second factor that troubled a large section of the 
public was in regard to the issue of majority in elections. 
Tnspite of scattered difficulties of the leaders united in the 
cause of Non-Co-operation, Das was optimistic about the 
chances of Nationalists’ success in an election. But the 
problems of oath-taking and majority in the Councils should 
not agitate the Nationalists till those were deliberated upon at 
the ensuing Congress session (1923). 

Putting his case on an hypothetical victory, Das would 
at once opt for a declaration vindicating the righteousness of 
the Nationalist cause. After this, a demand was to be launched 
for the grant of a liberal constitution. In the constitution 
should be preserved the rights to, and claims for the much— 
desired system of Government of peoples’ own choice. If those 
rights were accepted and demands conceded, then the 
struggle for supremacy between the Indians and the 
Bnreaiicracy might be said to have been ended. But in 
the event of non-compliance with such rightful claim, the 
Nationalists were to pursue the cause held dear to them. 
In other words, they were to apply the method of Non- 
Co-operation in their life-and-death struggle with the 
Imperialists. Every measure that the Bureaucracy might 
try to carry with it and put to vote would be opposed 
severely by the Indian members. Essential measures like 
the Budget would be firmly resisted. Bills introduced 
with advantages to the Imperialists should get defsated 
on all hands. The working of the House was to be hindered 
by frequent adjournments. The total effect of such steps 
would tantamount to compelling the House to endorse the 
Nationalist demands. On the contrary, there might prevail 
deadlock in the Councils. Das knew it only too well 
that opposition to every imperialist move by the Council 
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members might lead the Governor to use his special powers in 
the event of a virtual deadlock. But that power the Governor 
could use only in emergency cases, and not on all occasions. 
The sum-total of all these counter-moves by the Nationalists 
would render the Bureaucracy innocuous and the Reforms Act 
totally ineffective. Whether the Bureaucracy conceded or 
the Reforms Act were taken away, the outcome would be the 
victory of the national cause and the establishment of 
Sell-Rule. 

Das was a Nationalist prophet in more senses than 
one. He was obviously not one who could take a second 
step before he had taken the fiirst. lie could clearly see 
the future possibilities that lay ahead of the nation. He 
was conscious of the troubles that the nation would have to 
face in case the Reformed Councils were brought to an end. 
Destruction was necessary, if now construction was to he made 
on the mins of the old system of Governmental, and hence 
bureaucratic control and influence. The programme to be 
undertaken by the Nationalists was to be two-fold : it should 
seek to destroy first and then build anew as soon as possible the 
crumbling institutions. Tn respect of the Educational depar 
ment and of the legal institutions this work of destruction and 
construction was to proceed simultaneously. Swaraj would only 
then be a feasible proposition, possible of realisation.** To 
bring nearer the cherished dream of Swaraj, the nation should 
gather its force and try to strengthen its cauje by harnessing 
to its chariot the constant eflforli of its millions of youths. The 
efforts at national rejuvenation would reach the climax only on 
the attainment of peoples' freedom. He almost uttered a gospel 
truth that the nation would deflnitely pulsate with a 
new life on the effacement of the autocratic ‘Reformed Coun¬ 
cils’. Once those rotten Councils were gone, the hands of the 
clock would not be put back. 

He, of course, felt that the Bureaucracy would never 
allow the Non-Co-operators to enter its strongholds to 
wreck those infamous Councils. But this step would go 
a long way in furthering the cause for which the Non-Cb- 
operators were prepared to go to the last. Any imperialist 
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move to curb the Nationalist efforts would meet with a 
vehement resistance. Politically, as a nation, India was still 
in her infancy. To attain mature development, she needed 
above everything constant energy to channelise her divergent 
efforts. So, conflict between the two inimical forces was not 
ruled out, specially at the outset of the Non-Co-operation 
movement. Das was particularly careful to watch the progress 
of that great Non-violent movement from time to time. It ^ 
was a necessary expedient move to introduce changes into the 
movement during its journey of progress. That would help 
to add to the dynamic charater of such a complex move in 
its formative period. He advised his critics that ceaseless 
attacks should be launched till they were allowed entrance in 
the Councils, J n case those were ended later giving rise to 
an entirely new situation, he would be still prepared to 
carry on the Nationalist programme of action in a fresh 
direction. 

The Councils were the offsh' ots of the Reforms Act of 
1919 inaugurated by the Government of India in collusion 
with the British Parliament. The life-span of a couple of 
years that the Councils enjoyed till then only showed in which 
direction the wind blew. It was a signal for the work to be 
started by the Non-Co-operators without wasting further preci¬ 
ous moment.s. As ardent believers in the cause of their coun¬ 
try’s regeneration, the Nationalists, among whom Das was one, 
were to enter the Councils. From within, they were to carry 
on a crusade against the tyranny of the bureaucratic regime. 
Of course, there were some Moderate Indian members in these 
bureaucracy-managed Reformed Councils who, instead of ren¬ 
dering any useful service to their country, were farthering the 
cause and strengthening the hands of the Imperialists. The 
vital problem of an ever-increasing taxation caused grave con¬ 
cern among the Nationalist leaders. A marked increase in taxes 
was particularly evident from the one obtaining in the pre-War 
days to that introduced during the War-years.*® This was 

inescapable keeping in view the exorbitant demands that the 
' ___ ' 

Imperialists made in carrying on a War embracing a consider¬ 
able portion of the globe. 
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Not only was' the rise in defence budget considerable, 
but equally soaring expenses were also marked under the head 
‘‘Civil Administration*’. Even the Provinces were under a 
severe financial strain due to this maladministered Reform 
scheme. Deficit in the budget estimates was the keynote, — both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. This was the unmixed 
evil legacy of the masked bureaucratic efforts to improve the 
^ lots of million Indians. As could be only natural, the miseries 
of the common people were much increased. 

This side of the work undertaken by the Reformed 
Councils was pointed out by Das. With a warning to 
his country-followers, ho would advise even the man-in., 
the-street to dissuade from helping the efforts of the British 
bureaucrats in furthering their nefarious designs. The finan¬ 
cial strain on the country proved bard to bear. If the Re¬ 
forms were to come at all, they must come straight from the 
bureaucrats, without connivance of even one Nationalist. 
The only object of this was to expose the evil regime with all 
its nakedness before peoples’ eyes. The Councils served a 
damaging blow to the different walks of life. It would be the 
noble task of the fighting Nationalists to display the justice of 
their own cause before the whole world. That would put the 
seal on the oppressive Bureaucracy. 

DAS AND THE LABOUR ORQANiSATZON 

C. R. Das saw far even into the problems concerning 
the Labour and Peasant Organisation in Indian society. He 
thought rightly that as the popular welfare organisation, .the 
Indian National Congress should take jipon itself the works 
connected with labour and peasant questions. Though the 
Industrial Revolution worked wonders in the European World, 
India even in the 20’s of the present century was not fast in 
catching that movement in all its essential aspects. A natural 
soil for agrarian labour*®, India presented a vast net-work 
of villages spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. The problems that needed speedy and happy solu¬ 
tions were those concerning the numerically superior section of 
the country’s population. Like the labourers and the peasants in 
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"the pre-Re volutionary days in the 18th century France, Indian 
labourers and peasants were the sources of her grave national 
discontent.*^ Though a dominant class in the society, they were 
the most neglected and ill-organised population. They had to 
suffer for every new move introduced by the Government, but 
they were, in all fairness, the worst sufferers at the hands 
of their oppressive feudal masters. To do away with such a 
glaring anomaly the Nagpur Congress of December 1920 
even adopted a resolution to that effect. But that 
resolution remained only a paper-principle and did not 
make much headway towards its realisation. A delicate 
issue seemed to overwhelm some workers in the cause of 
Non-Oo-operation. They thought there would be an ins¬ 
tance of labour exploitation if the Congress wanted to utilise 
the labourers’ services for materialising its own programme of 
work. That might injure even the sacred cause of the Non- 
Co-operation movement, undertaken by the Congress. For 
one, Das would like to make it explicit that no scope for 
any misconception could be there in the least to vitiate the 
national mind. He thought that ‘exploitation’ as a term could 
be interpreted to mean a severe prejudicial back-ground. It 
would remind one of an ugly companionship with ‘Capital’*®, 
— the vital social and economic problems of the then European 
and American Continents. In the texture of the Indian 
National Movement there could be hardly any scope for such 
a miscontrued concept. 

The ideal of Swaraj would remain a far-fetched dream 
and an illusion if all the sections of the coxmtry’s composite 
population did not participate in the struggle for national ful- 
fflment. The question, therefore, of the labour and peasant part¬ 
nership in the struggle for freedom would assume a purposeful 
meaning and a deep significanoe. No unhappy memory thus 
•could mar the atmosphere surcharged with a new fervour and 
an unprecedented enthusiasm. From his‘reading of the 
political developments in the country C. R. Das could fully 
grasp that the labourers and the peasants outclassed even the 
so-ealled: rhtddle arid educated classes in their enthusiastic 
bid towattds'Svacaj. He'’thought that.if. ‘’exploitation** 
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as a term could be applied in the cases of school and 
college-going students, of the women-folk and of th^ middle- 
classes who were drawn into the vortex of the national move¬ 
ment, it was useless to exclude the labourers and the peasants 
on that score alone. Moreover, as the numerically superior 
group in the population, the labourers and the peasants should be 
given their due recognition and allotted their berth to reinforce 
the cause of the freedom struggle. Thus, no question of leaving 
them outside of that national struggle could crop up. Even 
they should get the facilities for registering themselves as the 
members of the Congress Committees. But, Das would not 
favour a move in the direction of their exclusive organisation 
that might weaken the greater and broadbased Congress 
organisation. Deshbandhu rightly understood that labourers 
and peasants till his day were treated cruelly by the 
Vested interests in the country. They were subjected to 
harsh treatment at the hands of the foreign capitalists 
and the watch-dogs of the bureaucratic Government. 
But, in undertaking a programme for national reconstruction 
every single interest meant to develop the composite interest 
of the nation should be counted. The labourers and peasants 
were struggling for a long time to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. It would be natural for the Congress 
to feed those hungry stomachs and get them united behind 
the common cause of the nation. It would be unwise to 
ignore their interests keeping in view the greater and higher 
interest of the country. To let those labourers and peasants 
avail themselves of their peaceful pursuits would be the 
honest endeavour of the Congress. That work would help 
further the cause of the Swaraj in a much bolder way. 
Any welfare seheme related to the labourers and the peasants 
could not be allowed to remain outside the Congress 
programme of work, therefore. 

As a concrete move in a right direction the Congress- 
should make it imperative to form a Committee and entrust 
it with the task of organising the vast labour and peasant 
population,—so long ill-organised and much ^neglected ele* 
ments in the country. Unless the Congress took upon itself 
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the working .out of this programme in right earnest there 
might be formed a separate and detached organisation of the 
labourers and peasants* themselves to the detriment of the 
national cause. Once the country got itself sub-merged in 
clasS'Struggles and war of divergent interests the peaceful 
revolution would suffer a set-hack. That would indirectly 
retard the progress of the Non-violent Non-Co-operation 
movement launched by the National Congress. Das, there¬ 
fore, liked the Congress to have a second thought before- 
it took the great leap towards the national resurgence. 

But, Das suggested and perhaps rightly, that the 
Congress should not take light-heartedly the programme 
chalked out for its work. There should be necessary modi¬ 
fications and relevant additions as the movement would pro¬ 
ceed towards the coveted ‘Swaraj. The activities ear-marked 
by the National Congress to help realise the cherished goat 
included among other items the boycott of schools and colleges 
and of legal institutions and legal practitioners. 

He agreed to differ from the suggestions of the En¬ 
quiry Commission for Civil Disobedience that students should 
not be withdrawn from prosecuting their studies at the Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored schools and colleges. Ho was decidedly 
against the move that boys should feel elated with diplomas 
and degrees obtained from foreign-controlled academic insti¬ 
tutions. In every freedom-loving nation, it was the student- 
population that always came out of their schools and colleges 
to champion the cause of their mother-countries. 'Without 
them, infusion of an incendiary element in a revolution was 
unthinkable. But, Das was at one with the Committee’s 
decision to start National schools and colleges for implemen¬ 
ting the national re-organisation programme. This would 
serve the purpose in a fitting manner.** 

Secondly, he was of the same opinion with the sugge- 
tions put forth by the Enquiry Committee in respect of the 
boycott of the law courts and lawyers. The system of 
introducing locally-managed Panchayat courts caught hie 
foscination. Of course, he was in favour of applying espedien-^ 
cies in particular cases of defence procedures and so on. But^ 
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in principle the boycott of legal institutions was a foregone 
conclusion.®® 

In the next place, the decision of the Enquiry 
Committee to incorporate the vital problems of Hindu- 
Mnslim amity, the issue of the ‘Untouchables* etc., found 
Das’s enthusiastic support, A real unity of all the different 
sections representing divergent shades of opinions in the 
society could only be achieved on a broader basis of 
co-operation and mutual recognition of each other’s interests 
and stands. Self-rule as the ideal in forming a Government 
of the Swaraj-type coiild only be feasible when the country 
stood united and embraced divergent interests- for realising 
the common objective and the fulfilment of a common 
programme. Tt would be inexpedient to approach those 
sectional and religious interests from a superior platform. 
The nation would gain in strength and prestige if only the 
Hindus and the Muslims forgot their petty differences, and 
the “Untouchables” could be rallied round the National 
Congress as the allies of the National Freedom Movement, 
and not aliented from it. Unity for a common purpose 
was what the country needed most.®^ 

SELF-HELP PROGRAMME 

The idea of using khaddar as the national emblem 
also caught Das’s fancy. To popularise the spread of 

‘Charka’ or the spinning wheel and with it the manufacture 

* \ 

of ‘khaddar’ was a programme of vital importance to the 
Nationalists. A resolution to this effect was adopted at 
Bezwada on 31 March, 1921. This was proposed and seconded 
by Gandhi and Das respectively. 

The spread of ‘Charka’ was not so much a move to start 
a business-race with Manchester, but to reshape and re¬ 
orient the country on a stable economic basis. So, no 
question of entering into a competition with foreign capi¬ 
talist production could disturb the national thought. To 
•create more opportunities for self-work and for economic 
sufficiency “Charka” was an imperative need.®* Recording to 
Das, compact families we^e a distinct blessing to the country 
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rather than the maintenance of factories on a gigantic scale. 
The factory-life was sure to bring certain unforeseen evils 
and weaken the national effort at harmony. 

He also reviewed whether ‘khaddar’ and its use 
could serve as the searching light pointing to Swaraj. That 
might , be true in so far as ‘khaddar’ was used as the 
very embodiment of the Swarajist ideal. ‘Khaddar’, above 
everything else, would foster a spirit of self-help and self- 
reliance. This would go a long way in helping the 
Nationalists achieve their target. As the very incarnation 
of national unity, ‘khaddar’ had a special role to play. 
Through such symbol-worship, should the Non-Co-oporation 
movement spread itself in various directions, and work 
towards a constructive ideal. By popularising such concepts, 
the national solidarity programme might be attained. 

In conclusion, Deshbandhu as the high-priest of 
nationalism urged his countrymen to accept the challenge 
offered by the Bureaucracy and to march fearlessly towards 
the goal of liberty and independence. He warned the 
Indians to avoid any complacency that might elude success 
from their grasp.®® What was needeed of them was boldness 
of purpose and a lion-hearted stamina. Success and achiev- 
ment were two entirely different propositions, and so Das 
would urge his countrymen not to get confused over them. 
Achievement was the mere appearance of success and as 
such it was open to deception. Though the young nation 
had as yet failed to obtain any tangible success, that 
should not deter them to carry determined raids into the^ 
enemy citadels. Success would be theirs definitely, and 
about this C. R. Das was optimistic. Success was 

already a ‘fait accompli’ as the Bureaucracy itself had 
proclaimed it in no uncertain terms. This proclamation 
came through its frequent efforts to curb' the nationalist 
movement at its origin, < in. its refusal to take off the 
crushing legislative measures, and also in its exercise of 
the executive authority in violent disregard of the national 
honour and codes prescribed by any civilised Government. 
But though jsuopess was almost within view, the NatitmalistS' 
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should strl\re hard for more concrete achievements. He took 
examples from the pages of the Holy Bible that through the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ of Nazareth on the altar o^ Truth 
could Christianity emerge in full glory. Jesus had to undergo 
torture and sufferings at the hands of the so-called worship¬ 
pers of Law and Order. The lesson for the Indians was to 
sacrifice the greatest of all sacrifices if need arose for fulfilment 
of their national destiny. But what was urged of them was 
to wage the struggle with a crusading zeal and with 
8i)iritual weapons. Violence in any form was to be avoided 
and non-violence to be put into test for achieving that Highest 
Ideal,—the 'Swaraj’®*. 

\ 

SPECIAL CONQRESS AT DELHI (SEPT., 1923) 

The Special Congi ess met at Delhi in September 1923 
under the auspices of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and gave its 
stamp of approval to the Gaya revolt. The Congressites were 
set free to contest the ensuing elections in November 1923. 
During this session, writes P. C. Ghosh, Maulana Mahommed 
Ali '‘misled the delegates in the name of so-called telepathic 
message” from Gandhi, and 

“Many fair-weather politicians who left the Congress 
when Non-Co-operation movement was launched, now joined 
it and appeared in lime-light again only to disappear after 
Lahore”.®® 


DEFINITION OF NON-CO-OPERATION— 

As an instrument of war at the disposal of the 
Nationalists, Non-Co-operation was a useful method. Even 
when that method had become almost a by-word in every 
Indian household the inner significance remained still unreal¬ 
ised by many. It was to clear the haze shrouding the term 
‘Non-Co-operation* that Ohittaranjan attempted to define it 
afresh. The term Non-Co-operation denoted detachment of 
oneself from anything unreal to one’s nature and temperament 
and was equally untrue to the National soul. ‘Swaraj* as 
a concept could only mean the exploration of that soul of 
the nation. Any notion of falsehood and triokey^y and foul- 
play was to fall outside the scope of Non-Co-operation as 
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Ruch. Unreal things could be counted as quicksands, and 
on such foundation the building of anything noble and great 
would be ephemeral and a mere witness to wasted energy. 
Only by doing away with these unreal fancies could one hope 
to achieve one’s mission in life. Realisation of oneself 
would only become possible if the untruths were discarded for 
the sake of national interests. However, Deshbandhu defined 
the term only to avoid himself from being misunderstood. 
If Non-Co-operation as a concept signified any other meaning 
besides the one given by Das, he was against such an 
explanation. What made Das a staunch adherent of that 
principle was his understanding of its inner meaning. 
Through the successful application of such a method could 
he realise the essential truth in that. The truth was to 
expose the inherent strength of the nation’s soul. Moreover, 
all the things helping towards national prosperity and well¬ 
being would rid the national life from the evils hindering 
its natural and spontaneous growth. Through such a procedure 
alone would one’s own soul as well as the nation’s be 
discovered. 

Non-Co-operation understood in the above light would 
rest upon the individual’s own strength and his resources. 
But, first of all. Das urged that the best way to realise one’s 
individual self would be to throw off the fetters that stood in 
the way of one’s self-fulfilment. Such hindrances might deter 
the progress of the National Self also.*® 

What Das was really hinting at were the Councils and 
the Legislatures—the very pillars of bureaucratic oppression, 
founded on utter abominations and falsehoods. As institu¬ 
tions framed for governing the nation these revealed the 
pulsation of the national life. It was, therefore, of primary 
importance and interest to the nation at large that those en¬ 
gines of repression should be rounded off to usher in an era of 
hope and a feeling of national security. 

Elucidating the scope of the Council-entry, Q. R. Das 
reiterated that the underlying motive of the Councils’ boy¬ 
cott would remain a paper-principle if these corrupt Councils 
were not totally removed.*^ Such removal would be possible 
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only by destroying them wholesale from within. The Reforme- 
introduced under the auspices of these Councils bore the stamp- 
of bureaucratic concessions intended ‘to rally the Modterates’.- 
Such concessions as ‘favours’ were, as an idea, abhorrent to- 
Das. The Nationalists should not think in terms of conce¬ 
ssions and favours as the Token of Imperialist mercies. They 
should rather compel those stout reactionaries to bend before 
their iron-will and determined purpose. By countering those 
evil designs perpetrated to injure the national ideal could the 
obstacles be removed and the way be paved for self-realisation. 
It was with this idea that Das voted for the acceptance of 
Non-Co-operation as a living creed by India. Councils and 
Assemblies were not merely some imposing buildings where 
the Nationalists had planned to make a forced entry. These 
were the institutes symbolic of Tyranny. And as such, these 
were sapping the vitality and sucking the life-blood of the 
entire nation. This fact weighed over all others and prepared 
the Nationalists to fight their life’s battle. Naturally, these 
institutions were to go, and the Government by Councils to be 
made impossible. The lure for a high post did never fascinate 
C. R. Das, He was also against acceptance of favours from 
the Legislature. His motive was to enter the Councils to bring 
continuous pressures on the Government, so that high-handed 
acts could be smothered to the well-being of the nation, or he 
would not enter there at all. He felt particularly exultant as 
the compromise resolution endorsed Non-violent Non-Co-oper- 
ation in principle, and thus marked a necessary step towards 
further progress of the National Movement. 
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COCANADA CONQRESS {DECEMBER J923) 

With Mahommed Ali as its President, the annual 
Congress met in December at Cooanada. The President blessed 
the Councibentry programme and opined that Non-Co-operation 
could be made effective from within the Councils even. The 
momentous declaration regarding the formation of a new 
Khilafat-Swaraj party within the Congress fold was taken on 
the first day of January 1924 at the instance of C. B. Das, 
Motilal Nehru and Ajmal Khan. The Gandhite ‘No-Changer* 
group in the Congress busied themselves with the ‘national fiag* 
demonstration at Nagpur while the Khilafat-Swarajists were 
perfecting their organisation to contest the November elections 
of 1923. The latter group gained victory in some of the provin¬ 
ces. A sudden change in the political set-up came in the 
wake of the Conservative Government’s defeat in the English 
elections and the eventual formation of MacDonald’s Labour 
Cabinet in January 1924. This latter incident once again roused 
national aspirations of the Indians. Gandhi’s release on 5 
February 1924 was another noble gesture. 

ON THE NATIONAL PACTS—BENQAL & INDIAN : 

The Cooanada Congresss of December 1923 was an 
important development in the history df the Congress.^ 
At this Congress, Das thought! it opportune to luring 

^ 9 
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into the fore the Indian and the Bengal National Pacts 
alluded to earlier. There arose some misgivings in popular 
minds about the scope and real character of these two 
Pacts. About one thing Das was particularly careful. This 
was that no single issue should cloud the visions of the 
aspiring Nationalists. Any slight misunderstanding might 
mar the progress of the Freedom movement altogether and 
would thus indirectly strengthen the hands of the Imperialists. 
It was heard in some quarters ^at the Bengal Pact was 
really the Swarajist Pact writ large. But that such a belief 
was unfounded, Das did not hesitate for once to bring that 
to light. He referred to the texts of the Drafts of those 
two Pacts. * In the resolution it was merely indicated that 
the Draft Pacts,—Bengal and Indian, were real and some 
amendments crept in. These amendments were made in 
terms of the Bengal Pact. The latter Pact was an outcome 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee’s deliberation. 
But the mere approval of a particular draft could never 
be the last word on the subject. It served as a suggestion 
to the National Congress for its reconsideration and deliber¬ 
ation. Whab the Congress did in fact was to record that 
Bengal proposal, which was an accomplished fact. But mere 
passing of a rosolution did not make its acceptance obligatory. 
The resolution of the National Congress referred to those 
Pacts as read together, but there was absence of any insis¬ 
tence for their acceptance. That went without saying. In fact, 
Das asserted that any and every suggestion from any corner 
of the Indian Sub-continent would be examined in detail by 
the Committee appointed for that purpose. A Pact in order to 
be a Pact worth its attributes should get the needed approval of 
the party assenting to it as well as the consensus of the body 
entrusted to recommend it. There was some speculation about 
the underlying motive of the Bengal Pact. Some even held 
that it was specially introduced to create a fissure between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. But that was a different approach 
altogether. A Pact would become binding in its character if 
there was an overall agreement. But simply because that 
suggestion came from the Provincial Congrlras Committee of 
Bengal, the National Congress could never ignore it without 
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risking its own existence. A patriot with a strong incentive 
to give his own province a place of respect in India, Das was 
patting forth the case boldly. He even went to say that the 
suggestion made by Bengal through the Bengal National Pact 
could be deleted by the partisan advocates of the Indian 
National Pact. But, as a country with its scientific geographical 
frontiers and also as the initiator of many bold approaches 
towards tht National Liberation, Bengal’s position remained 
unchallenged. In the Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress Bengal occupied her pride of places. The political 
movement of the whole Nation got its first lessons in the 
experimental laboratory of Bengal. 

The one thing that counted most was that Chittaranjan 
was a Bengalee first and then an Indian. As a native ot Bengal 
he had his own sentiments which acted as a strong stimulus to 
formulating a large-scale movement in the country. Bub 
his love for Bengal did nob stand in the way of his love for 
India,—the land of enslaved-millions suffering agony and 
torture at the hands of the oppressive Bureaucracy. 

TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE HINDU^MUSLIM 
PACT, DECEMBER 1923 

At a Conference of the Swaraj Party in Calcutta 
(Dec., 1923) the subject regarding the preparation of 
a Pact between the Hindus and Muslims was taken 
up. This was intended to give proper recognition to 
the interests of both communities and thereby remove, 
once for all, future differences and misunderstanding 
between the rival communities in Bengal. This Pact 
deals, among other matters, with the question of 
representation on local bodies, proportion of appoint¬ 
ments in the public services and cow-killing.- 

IMPORTANT RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE 
CONFERENCE , 

It is resolved that in order to establish real foundation 
of Self-Government in this province it is necessary to 
bring about a pact between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans of Bengal dealing with the rights, of 
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each community when the foundation of Self-Govern¬ 
ment is secured. ** 

Be it resolved that : 

{a) Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council 
on the population basis with separate electorates sub¬ 
ject to such adjustment as may be necessary by the all- 
India Hindu-Muslim Fact and by the Khilafat and the 
Congress. 

(b) Representation to local bodies to be in the propor¬ 
tion of 60 to 40 in every district—60 to the community 
which is in the majority, and 40 to the minority. 
Thus, in a district where the Mahomedans are in major¬ 
ity they will get 60 percent and the Hindus 40 percent. 
Similarly, where the Hindus are in majority they are 
to get 60 percent and the Mahomedans 40 percent. 
The question as to whether there should bo separate 
or mixed electorates is postponed for the present to 
ascertain the views of both communities. 

(c) 55 percent of the Government posts should go to 
the Mahomedans to be worked out in the following 
manner : 

Fixing of tests of dijGferent classes of appointments. 
The Mahomedans satisfying the least test should be 
preferred till the above percentage is attained, and 
after that according to the proportion of 55 to 45, the 
former to the Mahomedans and the latter to the non- 
Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening 
years a small percentage of posts, say 20 per cent 
should go to the Hindus. 

(d) (1) In not allowing any resolution or enactment 
which affects the religion of any of the different comm¬ 
unities without the consent of 75 per cent of the elected 
members of that community. 

(2) In not allowing music in procession before any 
mosque. 

(3) In not interfering with cow-killing for religious 
sacrifices. 
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(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment 
in respect of cow-killing for food will be taken up in the 
Council, but endeavour should be made by members 
of both the communities outside the Council to bring 
about an understanding between the communities. 

(6) In providing that cow-killing should be carried 
on in such a manner as not to wound the religious 
feeling of Hindus. 

(6) In providing for the formation every year of re¬ 
presentative committees in every sub-division, of which 
half the members should be Mahomedans and half 
Hindus, each committee choosing its president from 
among themselves with power to arbitrate upon any 
dispute between the Hindus and Mahomedans in 
accordance with the provision herein before stated.^ 

HINDU-MUSLIM PACT—A NECESSITY 

The issue that posed a problem at Sirajganj almost 
a year before C. B. Das’s death was the vital aspect of the 
Hindu-Muslim rapprochement. At one stage of the Congress 
movement towards National reconstruction the Hindus and 
Muslims stood united on a common political platform. Pecu¬ 
liarly enough, the Non-Co-operation movement and the 
Khilafat question assumed deep significance in the context of 
the National struggle for Swaraj. While the former was the goal 
of the Indian National Congress, the latter was the coveted 
target of the Khilafatists. But the ‘Congress-League 
honeymoon’, in progress since the Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
suffered a rude shock when the First Great War was ended. 
There was a marked change in the Allies’ attitude towards the 
Turkish problem after the abolition of the Khilafat issue. 
Henceforward the supporters of the Khilafat movement 
estranged themselves from their united stand with the Congress 
towards a common objective. The breach thus created became 
wide and deep, and served as the breaking-point in the Hindu- 
Muslim relations. 

Coming in the wake' of such tragic developments, the 
idea of a Hindu-Muslim Pact assumed a much greater signiBca- 
nce. When the necessity for a Hindu-Muslim amity was felt 
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all the more, it was right at that moment that the critics opposed 
the move. In their view, the Pact was to blackmail the 
movement towards the ideal of Swaraj. It would hinder the 
growth of a nation that had already made some headway 
towards “self-determination”. This idea of a Pact sounded 
to the critics as nothing more than a mere ‘contract’. But if 
that were true about the Hindu-Muslim Pact, equally true 
would it be about the Congress Creed or the Congress Volunteers* 
Pledge. These two were nothing but the honest promises of 
those who made the the same obligatory on them' by signing 
their approval. But Das wanted to make this certain that 
whenever a promise was made it was with a view to achieving 
some really high ideal towards the fulfilment of National 
destiny. So, a promise or a contract implied the willingness 
to realise something difficult to obtain without a joint effort. 
He clearly traced that the idea of a Hindu-Muslim Pact 
contained nothing harmful particularly towards the promotion 
and elevation of Hindu individualism. Moreover, it could 
not retard the germination of a composite nationality. As a 
humanist with catholicity of faith, Das aflUrmed that had the 
Pact been intended to act as the lever to retard the national 
personality in some way or other, he would never have opted 
for such a Pact. To him, the highest consideration was that 
both the Hindus and Muslims were the offsprings of a common 
Mother. As such there could reign happiness between the 
two communities only through adjustments and compromises. 
To sacrifice even a little bit was essential for the common 
prosperity. And that in a way would serve the cause of 
“Swaraj”. 

NEED OF UNITY 

Any idea for a workable solution of the problem of the 
Swaraj would be difficult to attain unless the two communities 
merged their small differences for the country’s sake.* Both the 
Hindus and the Muslims, in the opinion of Das, had to suffer 
from some common disadvantage. This was the bitter 
subjection and . its agony that went together with the 
British imperialism. To make -every individual happy and 
contented and blessed with freedom, the only way out would 
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be national unity in the face of a common peril. But, for the 
^ sake of unity of the two communities,-differing in race, religion 
and creed, T)as would not suggest for their merger. 
Individual integrity of the two was hardly the quality that 
could be sacrificed without foregoing the loss of their inherent 
characters. This was impossible. But what could effect a 
happy solution to scrap off the respective differences altogether 
was this sense of solidarity of the two fraternal communities. 
Under the roof of a common federation could the two com¬ 
munities embrace each other with ‘give and take’ as the 
foundation of mutual understanding.® But, in essence, that 
principle of ‘give and take* did not carry the implication of a 
bargain behind it. A dogma or a doctrine should not act 
as a deterrent to the Life itself. Through the union of the 
individual souls for a lofty ideal would God’s will be revealed. 
The fact underlying the Hindu-Muslim unity was a divine 
dispensation, and as such should not be hindered or under¬ 
mined to jeopardise the concept of an Indian nationality and 
the ideal of the brotherly communities. 

EFFECT OF THE PACT (REFLECTIONS) 

The anti-Pact group vociferously advocated that the 
concept of Hindu-Muslim unity had bred disaffection, faith¬ 
lessness and ill-will which were absent even before the 
formation of the Fact. But Das alleviated the common 
man’s suspicions and fears and said that misgiving and misap¬ 
prehension about the Pact could only arise because of the oppo¬ 
sition arrayed against it. This opposition included the Hindu 
Organisation along with the No-Changer group. But the un¬ 
wisdom of creating such an opposition against the harmless 
Pact Das strongly condemned. He rightly thought that 
such indifferent opposition might considerably influence 
the Moderate leaders and strengthen the sinews of the 
bureaucratic Government.® The Imperialists of Britain 
made the principle of ‘divide and rule’ their watch-word. A 
friction between the two rival communities, besides damaging 
their own national cause, would render the Bureaueraoy 
invincible. A natural corollary of that would mar the 
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possibilities of gaining freedom and Swaraj. His fears from 
machinations by the party in power were not unfounded. A 
move was launched to carry slogans and cause* counter¬ 
movement, especially in the districts of Bengal by those non¬ 
believers in the utility of the Hindu-Muslim Pact. 

A SPECIFIC INSTANCE 

G. R. Das held the view firmly that Bengal among 
all other provinces, was to give the lead to India. Acceptance 
of the Pact by her favouring the Hindu-Muslim unity would 
consolidate the foundation of Swaraj.^ An ardent believer 
in the righteousness of the cause, Das could see the Invisible 
Hand working in the background. 
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SWARAJ DEFINED 

The concept of ‘*Swaraj” needed constant clarification. 
As such thoagh discussed earlier, the same was re>iterated at 
the Calcutta Conference of the Swaraj Party. It was a re¬ 
cognised fact that “Swaraj” had become the battle-cry of 
the Nationalist Indian leaders from the dawn of the 20th 
century. As many members belonging to the Nationalist 
camp believed in evolving a right type of Government based 
on the principle of self-rule, they felt increasingly discontented 
to tackle the question in a more work-manlike fashion. They, 
therefore, organised themselves under a new title called the 
‘Swaraj Party’. From its very nomenclature the significance 
of the formation of the party and its programme of work 
would become clear. Its redeeming features and the few 
principles involved were taken up for discussion as the basis 
of that Party’s activities. 

This Party formed by the Swarajists marked a distinct 
step towards the advancement of the Swarajya ideal on that 
espoused by the Nationalist group of leaders. The Pro-Chan¬ 
gers as different from the No-Changers were the nucleus 
round which developed the Swaraj Party. Deshbandhu 
and with him Pandit Hotilal Nehru were the two pillars of 
that Party. It was through their constant efforts that the 
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new Party found its safe anchorage. After the death of its 
founder, C. R. Das, however, crisis overwhelmed it. 

The formation of the Swaraj Party raised voices of 
doubt. Even such a question as to what type of Swaraj was its 
objective could not bo avoided. But, as was said before, as a 
term Swaraj could hardly admit of a precise definition. Not 
any particular form of Government Swaraj aimed at, but the 
right to form a Government in keeping with the genius of the 
race and culture of the Indians was its principal claim. The 
demand for any specific form of administration was not his, 
because forms of Government, however stable these might 
appear at their birth, were bound to be transitory in nature 
and ephemeral in character. Like the ushering in and decline 
, of a civilisation these would come and go at regular intervals. 
Hence the Nationalists’ demand for the right to organise any 
form of administration that was expedient and that was actual¬ 
ly decided upon by the rank and file of the Party. The 
people should vote their approval for such a system of Govern¬ 
ment.' But that right of the peoples’ participation in the 
Governmental set-up would be barren if that went unrecognised 
by the British Government of India, Chittaranjan thought that 
through the channel of Non-voilent Non-Co-operation would 
that dream be realised sooner or later. 

S\:C^ARAJ AND ITS TYPE 

A searching query flashed before Chittaranjan. This 
was about the type of Swaraj that the Nationalists would crave 
for. The question that tormented the Indians from one corner 
of-the country to the other was whether ‘self-rule’ would be 
worth having within the Empire or, if not, without it. Such 
an issue was often raised by the correspondents of the English 
Press in India. That unmistakably showed their fears— 
unfounded though these were—that attempts were being made 
by the Nationalista to create confusion in an otherwise welP 
—governed regime. But Das spoke out from the very 
depth of his soul that the existence of the Empire or its 
removal was not really the problem to get confused with. If 
the Nationalists could have freedom in perpetuity and with- 
that the authority to form their own Governmental organisation,- 
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the qaestion of remaining within the orbit of the Empire 
would not trouble them at all. If, on the contrary, these very 
marks of freedom and independence were desired, there could 
bo no utility in keeping within the Empire. It would be bett¬ 
er then to remain outside. Das openly admitted that his love 
for the Empire could and did under no circumstances trans¬ 
cend the love for his motherland.^ Das was a realist politician 

in the sense that he did not believe in a windfall. He wanted 
« 

to make the future safe by working hard in the present condi¬ 
tions. The principle ‘to carry on the tasks of Government by 
the people themselves’ through the hazardous path of struggle 
and hardship was his watch-word. What particular form of 
Government would suit the racial genius of the Indians 
would be decided by them alone, and not by the foreign 
Bureaucracy at any cost. The people should be their own 
masters in that respect.® The type of ‘Swaraj’ that was the 
Nationalists’target was thus clearly revealed. 

But once the kind or mode of the Swaraj to be fought 
for and attained by the people was indicated, the next 
question concerned itself with the means by which that 
Swaraj would be realised. Das often found that his views on 
Non-Co-oporation as an expedient move failed to appease 
the critics. 

About the propriety of Non-Co-operation as the only 
available method. Das was not prepared to yield an inch even. 
What Non-Co-operation meant to anybody else he could never 
know. But his own opinions pointed to one definite direction. 
As a weapon to be utilised against the British Govern¬ 
ment with deadly effect Non-Co-operation was unrivalled. This 
'alone, he thought, would help the Swarajists in routing 
their opponents and in registering their superiority in magni- 
ficient victory. But, then as a term ‘Non-Co-operation’ 
could be defined only with difficulty. A description of it 
would be more fitting than a round.about definition. He 
thought that one would easily get lost while attempting to 
define a definition. That would be like arguing in a cirole^ 
indeed. 
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ATTITUDE OF RESISTANCE 

The Swarajist leader admitted that as a principle 
pursued by his party ‘Non-violent Non-Co-operation’ was 
definitely impressive. It succeeded in fostering a spirit of 
nationalist resistance. What was important was the enviro¬ 
nmental background. The air throughout the country was 
highly surcharged with inflammable materials. To check the 
mass movement from degenerating into one of bloodshed and 
violence, the weapon of Non-violence was really invaluable. 
Adopting the spirit of Non-violence and nurturing ‘Non-Co- 
operation’ as the method, the Nationalists would be passionately 
working towards making the British regime in India unwork¬ 
able and finally impossible. That was the only way out for 
the struggling nationality. 

But, as there were no dearth of critics and criticisms, 
this nationalist aspect of rendering the governmental machi¬ 
nery unworkable was to be viewed as destruction wrought 
in an organised way. The 'point Das wanted to emphasise 
upon was not to wreck any Government in the country, 
but only that Government manned by the Bureaucracy 
for its own interests. It could not be true that the reign of 
lawlessness was preferred to one of ‘law and order’ to suppress 
any system of Government obtaining in the land. This was 
certainly not a fact. The Nationalists could and did never 
conceive of a country being ruled without any Government. 
Their stoutest objection was against the tyranny of the 
Imperialists directed to thwarting the ijrogress of the National 
Movement. The programme of the Swarajists included among 
others the fostering of a spirit of stubborn resistance in the 
Nationalists. This was to prevent the bureaucratic ascendancy 
further in the administrative ladder, and to reinforce the 
Nationalists’ claim towards their national honour and glory. 
Aa a step following from the above, the Nationalists were 
to strengthen their fighting qualities by prescribing with¬ 
drawal of peoples’ co-operation from every vestige of 
Imperialism, by degrees though. If the people in a joint move 
decided to volunteer against the British regime, would be 
well-nigh impossible for the latter to bide their time peace- 
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fully. To carry on the administration would then be an 
onerous task indeed. So, in short, ‘Non^Co-operation* would 
germinate on the two aspects,-fostering a spirit of resistance to- 
hinder bureaucratic Government, and withdrawing of co.- 
operation from the Government machinery. 

Das rightly understood that day-to-day government 
would be impossible if people turned their faces from such 
a system. Resistance would therefore serve as the primary 
step towards making the nationalist programme a success. 
Only efFacement of the Imperialist rule could make possible 
the birth of a National Government. And resistance to set 
that Imperialist rule at nought could only blunt the edge 
of that Government by making the people stronger in their 
own defence. The National Movement would be considered 
capable of achieving its target if only it could show signs of a 
healthy life, and peoples’ resistance to a common misrule 
could only vindicate that sign of national health. Destruction 
in that case would be recommended in the context of that 
bureaucratic misrule. On the ashes of that infamous rule could 
alone arise a new nation revitalised with a new life and aspir¬ 
ing for the peoples’ own Government. 

As the nation was prepared for a united resistance 
to the Government of India, 0. R. Das formulated the 
next possible step. He could not see why the people and 
their leaders—the Nationalists, would be biding their time 
in fruitless contemplation, once they were prepared for 
the eventuality. The natural corollary to such national 
preparedness was the launching of the legitimate demand. 
That demand was to incorporate the peoples’ right to live and 
to govern themselves, and to have a system of Government in 
conformity with their own racial affinity. This should be put 
before the Government to have the sea! of approval on it. 
There could be no question of the Bureaucracy showing its 
generosity to confer that right on the Indians. It was 
more a question of having their own rights recognised and not 
so mufA a gift from the merciful hands of the Imperialists. 
In fact, no Goverhment could really confer such rights on a 
nation coming up fisuit towards realising itself. The nation 
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involved in the struggle for freedom would do well to seize the 
powers from the unscrupulous Government and have them as 
its legitimate rights. Till good sense prevailed u*|)on the 
authorities working the Government machinery, there could be 
scarcely any alternative left than the gradual withdra¬ 
wal of every sort of co-operation of the people. This withdra¬ 
wal of peoples’ co-operation would not indicate so much their 
reluctance to put up with any organised and well-meaning 
Government than to do away completely with that British 
oppression retarding the national solidarity movement. 
A Government formed with no feeling for the general 
welfare could never be tolerated. A change was the logical 
outcome. And this would pave the way soon for a popular 
Government. 

‘NON-CO-OPERATION’ OR ‘RESPONSIVE 
CO-OPERATION’ 

As referred to in the earlier paragraphs, sharp difEerences 
of views were palpable in regard to the interpretation of the 
term ‘Non-Co-operation’ in the Calcutta Conference of August 
1924.^ C. B. Das analysed the two broad principles which would 
serve as the foundation stone of the Nationalist programme. 
Arguments and counter.arguments followed as to the adoption 
of ‘Non-Co-operation’ as the only useful method. Das was not 
very rigid on the application of any particular phrase to 
characterise ‘Non-Co-operation’. In his opinion, the same idea 
underlying the principle of Non-Co-operation could be 
ex:pressed with equal precision and clarity if it was also coined 
as ‘Responsive Co-operation’. Wordy duels were not important 
and useful, and they did and could never bring any improve¬ 
ment in the situation. The first essential item would be to 
have a clear perception of the legitimate national right of every 
Indian. And that the use of a particular method would help 
one achieve that legitimate right. If that method could be 
expressed through ‘Responsive Co-operation’, Das would 
never grudge even once, The'phrase ‘Responsive Co-operation’, 
according to him, indicated an old idea. Use of such 
an old idea to suit changed facts and , condition^ of life 
should better be avoided, thought he. As a . phrase 
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BesDonsive Co-operation was fairly old. So. if that could be 
used at all even in the altered context of the national life, 
that should and must include one thing essential. Chittaranjan 
•did not bother himself about any particular terminology.* 
However, he was really adamant in his demands for Swaraj 
or self-rule. Granted the assurance that Swaraj would not elude 
the Nationalists’ grasp, he was prepared to accept responsive 
’CO-operation or responsive non-co-operation, besides his own 
belief in the doctrine of Non-Co-operation.'’ 

Another leader N. C. Kelkar had opted for the term 
‘Responsive non-co-operation’. To him C.R. Das would retort 
that the Nationalists would do well to demand from the Govern¬ 
ment fulfilment of their national destiny. That would, of 
-course, make imperative ‘responsive co-operation’ on their 
part. But on the Government’s refusal to acquiesce in that 
demand, it had become clear that responsive co-operation would 
fail to evoke response from the otherside. That fact would 
necessarily lead to espousal of ‘Non-Co-operation’ as the only 
method. At this, Kelkar became convinced that both responsive 
co-operation and responsive non-co-operation were identical 
from practical points of view. After he had dispensed with 
that wordy duel, Chittaranjan would once again vote for 
annihilating the Imperialist facade,-root and branch. Unless 
the Bureaucracy out of a good sense had come out of its shell 
to give its approval on the peoples* legitimate rights, there 
could be no scope for a compromise. Building of the National 
Government would have to satisfy one pre-condition and that 
would bo the demolition of the bureaucratic structure with all 
its attendant evils. 

But Das appealed to his countrymen to extend every 
bit of sympathy and support to the Swaraj Party and its 
-cherished ideal of ‘Swaraj*. He was not prepared to approach 
with a beggar’s bowl either the British Government or the 
Secretary of State for India to help realise the plan of Swaraj. 
He was the last man to come down to such humiliating 
conditions. He believed in the peoples* strength and their 
faith in the success of the national struggle. These were to be 
his assets in that battle-royal. 
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SW'ARAJ PARTY—ITS QENESIS AND QROWTH 

Daring 1919 and 1920, it was with difificufty that the 
Nationalists were converted to the Gandhi-cult. They eagerly 
looked forward to be present in the Reformed Councils, teach 
a lesson to their ‘Moderate’ friends who had deserted them and» 
if possible, remove the obstacles to full responsible Government. 
B. G. Tilak, their leader, had grave suspicions regarding the 
self-denying ordinances which Non-Co-operation prescribed 
to the people. In his manifesto before death, Tilak boldly 
asserted that the Mont-ford Reforms were “inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing”, and briefed his Party’s 
scheme as follows : 

This Party (Congress Democratic Party) proposes 
to work the Montagu Reforms Act for all it is worth 
and for accelerating the grant of full Responsible 
Government, and for this purpose, it will without hesi¬ 
tation offer co-operation or resort to constitutional 
opposition whichever may be expedient and best 
calculated to give effect to the popular will.® 

Before the Nagpur Congress session of 1920, leaders like 
Chittaranjan, Motilal, Bipin Chandra^ Malaviya and Lajpat 
Rai organised a secret meeting at Benares to devise ways and 
mSans to thwart Gandhi’s influence. They failed in their bid, 
and at the Nagpur Congress C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru—tho 
two shining stars, accepted Gandhi’s call. The suspension of 
the Non-Co-operation movement in its wake revived old 
politics in a different garb. The flavour of constitutional 
opposition influenced C. R. Das whose rise in politics as well as 
at the bar was meteoric. Subhas Bose, who regarded him aa 
his political ‘guru’ (preceptor) wrote 

With the reckless abandon of a Vaishnava devotee, 
he had plunged into the political movement with heart 
and soul and he had given not only himself but his all 
in the fight for Swaraj.^ 

Das drew up his schemes for founding ^e Swaraj Party, 
while he was in the Alipore Central Jail. In May 1922, while 
{Mresiding over the Bengal Provincial Congress Conference ai 
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Chittagong Mrs. C. B. Das voiced the sentiments of her hus¬ 
band. She stressed the need of a new approach, and changed' 
tactics, and advocated that application of Non-Co-operation* 
from inside the Legislatures was worth a trial. 

As soon as C. B. Das got his release (in July 1922), he 
was determined to enter the Councils and canvassed his candi-' 
dature for the move. Pursuing a policy of resistance. Das 
hoped to capture all the strongholds of the British Bureaucracy. 
His programme roused fear in the ranks of-the Bureaucracy. 
“This sabotage is even more difficult to deal with than open 
rebellion”,® wrote Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the former Punjab 
Governor. The sabotage had a particular appeal to the’ 
enlightened sections in the Congress. Under Hakim Ajmal 
Khan’s leadership, the Congress Civil Disobedience Committee' 
undertoolo a country-wide tour, and the failure of the move¬ 
ment was recognised. Members like Dr. M. A. Ansari. C. Baja- 
gopalachari and S. Kasturi Banga Iyengar did not approve of 
any rnodification in the Congress programme regarding Council 
boycott. But Hakim Ajmal Khan, Motilal Nehru and 
Vithalbhai Patel initiated the following recommendations :— 

First, the country as a whole was not ready to launch 
a general mass civil disobedience. Secondly, Non-Co-opera- 
tors should contest the elections on the issue of the redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat evils and immediate Swaraj. Last 
but not least, in case they were returned with a majority, they 
should seize the opportunity to oppose every measure of the 
Government., and only move resolutions for rooting out the 
aforesaid evils and immediate attainment of Swaraj. On the 
other hand, if in a minority, they were to take n6 part in 
the deliberations of the proceedings. The Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee’s Beport was published in November 
1922.® Vithalbhai Patel, held chiefly responsible for appoint¬ 
ing the Committee, was a “clever politician”. He realised that 
as the Committee could not recommend resumption of Non-Co¬ 
operation, the plan of contesting the election would be the 
obvious alternative. Motilal Nehru was not at first favourable 
to the Council-entry programme of the Swarajists, but the influ-, 
ence of Das finally converted him. 

10 
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It is interesting to note that the above policy of 
constitutional opposition was largely the outcome cof Govern¬ 
ment’s antipathy to even moderate aspirations of Indian 
nationalism. The Indian Liberals had urged a re-examination 
and review of the Constitution,—the imperialist handiwork, 
earlier than 1929, when a Statutory Commission was to report 
on the working of Government of India Act,] 919. This liberal 
demand was turned down on 2nd November, 1922 when the 
Secretary of State, Lord Peel, said that the good points of the 
aforesaid Act could hardly be put to sufficient test within so 

ft 

short a time. But, this Peelite rebuff really satisfied the Con¬ 
gress patriots “for driving one more nail into the coffin of 
Moderatism.” They also ridiculed the barrenness of politi¬ 
cal mendicancy, and said ; 

It is a good kick to those who lick the boots of the 
Government. Those who betray their country and 
strengthen the stranglehold of the stranger-within-the 
gate deserve no consideration.^'* 

There was a deep fissure in the Congress ranks. The 
No—Changers or Gandhites derived their enthusiasm from the 
incarceration of the Mahatma. On the other hand, the 
Swarajists led by C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru opted for 
Counoil-entry. The assemblage of the A.I.C.C. at Calcutta 
during November 1922, according to Pattabhi, was a tourna¬ 
ment between these two rival sections.*^ There was a feverish 
debate over the issue of Council-entry. Motilal Nehru support¬ 
ed C. R. Das, but by a majority vote of 66%, the proposal 
was defeated. Rajagopalachari, the Madras leader, was at the 
head of the Anti-Council-entry Party. Cause of parliament 
arism was encouraged as a result of Moharrura-riots. 

Gandhi’s release, instead of acting as a co-ordinating 
factor, stimulated the old rivalry and threatened cleavage in 
the National Organisation. As Chittaranjan and Motilal were 
associated with the Congress Working Committee, it was 
doubted whether Gandhi would bless their programme at all. 
In June of the same year Gandhi favoured a declaration of the 
‘original boycott* programme, and affirmed that because of 
their non-acceptance of the said policy, the Swarajists were 
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taken as forming a separate organisation. His resolutions 
proposed for the ensuing A.l.C.O. meeting at Ahmedabad on 27 
June were literally meant for eliminating them. These reso¬ 
lutions asked every Congress office-holder to spin 2000 yards 
of yam every month and authorised the Provincial Congress 
Committees to take proper action against the defaulters. Those 
who did not uphold the Councils’-boycott plan were required 
to resign from the A.I.C.C. The electorate was cautioned against 
the dissidents from the Congress policy. This attitude of the 
official Congress annoyed the Swarajists all the more. It was a 
known fact to them that their own success with the electorate 
was because of the prestige and resources of the National 
Organisation. The Swarajist bid to defeat Gandhi-sponsored 
resolutions failed and Gandhi won by a narrow margin. A 
compromise was patched up, which indicated that the resolu¬ 
tions were to be accepted in a broad sense only without 
reference to their penal clauses. This compromise led Gandhi 
to publicly confess his defeat. He was now eager to retire from 
the Congress and leave it to the Swarajists and to start 
another organisation instead. While Gandhi was explaining 
his resolution before the A.I.C.C. at Allahabad, a certain 
member raised a point and made such remarks that Gandhi 
was deeply affected. After silence for some time, “tears 
began to roll down his cheeks and many eyes were wet with 
tears’’.^® 

Try as he might, Gandhi failed to bring back the 
Congress on the track of Civil Disobedience. Analysing the 
.eituationi Gandhi claimed for himself the devotion of the 
millions, while the Swarajists could only count on the intelli¬ 
gentsia for support. The division of the Congress into two was 
definite. The issue that dictated a union of hearts between 
the Congressites and the Swarajists was the incarceration of 
Subhas Bose, Chief Executive officer of Calcutta Corporation, 
along with a few others during the winter months (October— 
November) under the new Ordinance of 1924. The Swaraj 
Party was greatly handicapped due to repressive methods of 
the Bureaucracy. With Gandhi as the President of the Belgaum 
Congress of December ■ 1924, a^ reconciliation was effected 
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betwqpn his followers and the" Swarajists. Gandhi assOTted,' 
that the National Congress was strengthened from within. 
Under its auspices, the boycott of violence proved to be the. 
most effective of all boycotts. The boycott of foreign goods,) 
especially that of Lancashire textiles was to continue. The, 
Lancashire trade really thrived and flourished on the economic 
ruin of Indians Indigenous methods of hand-spinning and 
weaving were essential to make boycott a success. Gandhi had 
no ill-feeling towards the Swarajists. He was eager to cling to 
them as a child clings to the mother. The compromise was 
effected when the Swarajists approved of Gandhi’s hand-spinn¬ 
ing programme, and Gandhi in turn acquiesced in their Council 
entry programme. To attain Swaraj, the chief means prescri¬ 
bed to the Congress were hand-spinning, Hindu-Muslim accord 
and the removal of untouchability. The Congress could not 
be a spinning body altogether. The Swarajists shared this 
work with them. 

A general stock-taking and heart-searching followed. 
Gandhi’s gradual disappearance along with his discredited magic 
gave birth to three trends of opinions. First, the staunch 
adherents of Gandhi were devoted to Non-Co-operation and 
became known as “No-Changers-” Secondly, the group headed 
by C. R. Pas felt that the Councils could only be wrecked 
from within, and that therefore Non-Co-operation should be 
coupled with the Council-entry rnove.^ Last but not least, 
there were the Tilakites who resorted to ‘‘responsive co-opera¬ 
tion”, or acceptance of office on terms. 'Disillusion resulted in 
division. The Nationalist rebels were led by C. R. Das. an» 
eminent Bengali loader, and Pt. Motilal Nehru, leader of the 
Allahabad bar and father of JawaharlalNehra,^* the late Prime 
Minister of Free India. The Gandhite ‘No-Changers* were 
stubborn in defiance while the rest got together on a principle 
of Council-entry for the purpose of distroying the Constitution 
from within. With this end in view a Congress Parliamentary 

Party was instituted called the Swaraj Party, and the 1923_ 

elections were contested. When he was released in 1924 
Gandhi neither approved nor hindred. ^His retinnent to- 
Sabarmati ashram at Gujrat was -to suit ^ Iris social campaign J 
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He thus waited on events. The virtual Muslim severance from, 
the Congress cause marked the completion of political change.^* 

Even a Natinonalist leader of the stature of Abtil KaJam 
Azad went So far as to suggest that India was fortunate in 
producing many statesmen since ages past, but Chittaranjan 
Das was undoubtedly one who could see far beyond the limits 
of his own country and own times. As one endowed with a 
vision and practical skill for reforms. Das stood head and 
shoulders over other statesmen of his day as well as of those 
coming after. This was no mean tribute to the great Indiah 
leader C. R. Das and to the distinct merit his works could 
claim. 

TEXT OF THE PROQRAMME OF THE SWARAJ PARTY 
WITHIN COUNCIL 

An important topic discussed at the Party’s Calcutta 
Conference on 16 December 1923 related to the detailed 
programme within the Council. Appended below is the relevent 
text of the said programme. 

That with reference to the work within'the Council, be 
it resolved that the following steps should be taken in the 
following order : 

(1) To insist on the release of all political prisoners. 

(2) To insist on the withdrawal of all repressive laws. 

(3) To recommend to the Assembly for the repeal of 
all repressive laws. 

(4) Formulation of national* demands for the province, 
which should be, at least, of effective provincial responsible 
Government. 

(5) Vote of non-confidence on Ministers, if necessary. 

(6) Reduction, or refiasal, of salary to Ministers, if 
necessary. 

(7) All measnres p^posed by the Government to be 
rejected or postponed till the grant of the national demand. 

(9) If the budget comes up before such grant it shopnl 
bo thrown ont^^t gnlOOs m tho . .t^oxe is a 
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situation which indicates an honest inclination on the part 
of Government to concede to the demands, in which case the 
party will meet to reconsider the situation. 

(9) The party will act as a whole and the decision of 
the majority will be implicitly obeyed by all the members. 

(10) Every member will attend unless prevented by 
illness or very urgent considerations. 

(11) No Swarajist should accept office until the natio¬ 
nal demand is granted. 

IV 

Be it further resolved that- with regard to the work 
within the Council the whole programme is subject to such 
revision or modification as the All-India Swaraj Council may 
think necessary. 

‘SWARAJ AND COUNCIL-ENTRY* 

At the Belgaum session of the Indian National Congress 
in December 1924, a resolution was moved by C. R. Das. 
This related to the '‘Compromise and the Spinning Franchise.”^ ® 
The Congress was developing into a growing and at the same 
time, an important Institution. That the Congress was still a 
living organisation was settled beyond dispute when it succeed¬ 
ed in throwing of a rival organisation from its womb. This 
was the Swaraj Party. Gandhi was the spokesman of the 
National Congress, whereas the latter party was represented 
by C. R. Das and Pt. M. L, Nehru. 

It was agreed upon’by both the groups that to tide over 
the difficulties that confronted the country, what vitally counted 
was the keeping of a steadfast attention on Swaraj or Self-rule. 

The country was badly let down by internal divisions. Division 
is always a source of a nation’s weakness and as such it should 
never be allowed a free play. The Congress was a house divided 
between two rival blocs,—its rival in this case being the 
Swaraj Party. The need for an all-Party unity was the more 
appreciated in view of the reign of lawlessness instituted by* 
the British Government'in Bengal in collusion with tiie Gover- 
norrGeneral of Iifdia and his lieutenants. The repression was to 
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be specially resorted to to injure the Swaraj Party from mater> 
ialising its honest efforts towards national salvation. But this 
act would greatly retard the progress of the constitutional and 
orderly way of national life. To thwart such a heinous design 
the only remedy would be rallying the different parties round 
this one Party. 

As a corollary of the veiws expressed in the above lines, 
Das would advocate for a voluntary suspension of the Non-Co* 
operation movement from the National programme. But this 
was to be not in its entirety. Exceptions in cases of refusal to 
use or wear foreign cloth would be encouraged. 

To keep every end up, it was also resolved that the , 
Congress should distribute its various activities among the 
different willing participants in such work. These were to 
embrace amongst others, the spread and popularising of hand- 
spun and hand-woven cloth for serving the national needs 
along with the 'Khaddar’ as the national uniform. Secondly, 
unity was to be .reached between communities holding opposite 
interests, and this would be specially applicable to bring about 
the communal harmony between the Hindus and Muslims. 
*Untouchability’, a national curse, was also to go completely. 
These foregoing activities would figure in the National Congress 
programme. 

But, the Swaraj Party as an worthy offshoot of the 
National Congress was to be entrusted with the work of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures. As a Party working to 
facilitate the Congress Programme of integration and unity 
among the different conflicting elements, it should formulate 
“its own rules and administer its won funds.’*•*• 

Spreading and popularising of spinning throughout the 
length and breadth of the country was an important feature of 
the Nationalist programme. Politically, this would produce a 
startling effect on the ITationalists* determination to resist the 
British ^Imperialism. Economically, again, this spinning— 
wheel-device was to make the Indians self-supporting and 
to encourage the manufacture of national industrial productii 
in preference to the foreign-made cloth. The spread of such 
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an industry all over the tiountry would strengthen the bond of 
unity among its various parts. National solidarity* would be 
the obvious outcome. This hand-spinning programme would 
promote unity among the masses on the one hand, and 
between the masses and the Congress workers on the other.** 
Undoubtedly, this would be a step in the right direction. 

While sponsoring the resolution,—the second of its 
kind. Das clearly emphasised that harmony was to be effected 
between the two fraternal sections, the two parties of the 
National Congress,—the Congress and the Swaraj Parties.*® 
By following a programme of concerted action would the 
National Congress display its inherent strength to the 
Bureaucracy. Troubles brewing in the country could serve as 
a great connecting bond between the rival organisations, and 
this was what the National Congress had helped considerably. 
Chittaranjan felt much elated to justify his membership 
of that National Organisation. He was never a rebel 
in the accepted sense of the term. Sharp differences of 
opinions among the members had given him much heart— 
troubles in the 1922—Gaya session of the National Congress. 
Passing off of those night-mares were an happy augury for 
the country and the Nationalists. C. R. Das knew it only too 
well that what he had done was only to strengthen the 
Congress as an organisation of the people. He could never 
think of coming into the open and forming his own Party. 
As an idea that was loathsome indeed. Only to revitalise that 
National Organisation a jolt was necessary. History of the 
Congress would show that Das had tried to rejuvenate the 
Organisation by applying timely remedies. He knew that 
prevention was better than cure, and as such he made the 
correct diagnosis and prescribed the suitable medicine. 

Das cited the resolutions adopted at the Gaya Congress 
and confirmed later at Allahadad and Lahore sessions of the 
A.I.C.C.,** the latter of which fell on April 1923. A proposal 
was made that the Nationalists would put their bes^foot for¬ 
ward in keeping the Congress organisation in all its solemnity. 
There niight at times crop up differences over different issues 
a^nong the Congress members, but -that 4diould not really aot 
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AS the deterrent towards national solidarity. At the b$ck of 
innumerable differences of views there must be an attempt 
towards realising the spirit of unity. The National Congress 
.and the Swaraj Party should develop a sense of unity in their 
various undertaking. Das thought. There should, in short, be 
the scope for freedom of work for members of these fraternal 
organisations. Only this liberal attitude shared by both the 
Parties could act as the healing balm and alleviate petty 
differences. At the Belgaum session of the Congress in 
December 1924, Das advocated for this kind of unity that 
■could serve as a touch—stone in a country full of diversities. 
However, what struck him most was that differences among 
the Congress members were becoming wider from one session 
to another. Das was so much confident of the invincible 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi that he thought unity of 
purpose could only become real with the latter’s arrival in the 
‘Congress camps after his release. 

After Delhi, at the Cocanada session, a settlment was 
arrived at much to the relief of the Nationalist members of the 
Congress, Foremost of them was C. R. Das. The settlement 
was in some sense a peculiar phenomenon. It was to the effect 
that no one party—the Congress or the Swaraj could think of 
ousting its rival party from the Congress membership. Das 
rightly thought that every member had as much a claim to 
Congress membership as himself. It could not be a fact that 
Das was a more ardent lover of that National Organisation than 
the members keeping on the other side. The ideological and 
•oredal differences operating among the various members were 
healed by the Mahatma. His main weapon in this difficult 
work of co-ordination was the principle of co-operation and 
love. The spell of his ipagical personality went a long way in 
keeping the differences at bay and proved a source of much 
strength and influence in instilling confidence in the National 
Congress. 

Creation of the Swaraj Party also led to the division of 
the Congress members diito twb,-~the Pro-Changers and the 
NoChangers. As the respective titles would indicate, . the 
^rMCr^voured Ihe bdoptioii of "a jH^ey in the conteaA of 
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the altered situation, whereas the latter could' hardly think 
of any substantial change in the programme oj activities- 
chalked out from the very inception. Keeping closely 
abreast of the time, the Pro-Changers strongly voted’ 
for an entry into the Councils* precincts with an ultimate^ 
objective to wrecking them, if mending was found impossible.*® 
But the No-Changers were rigid adherents of the principle- 
of Non-Co-operation with no intention to participate 
in the Councils’ deliberations. This latter procedure, i, e. 
Council-entry,*® they thought would betray the national cause, 
and would make the Pro-Changers play into the traps laid by 
the Bureaucracy. But, the Cocanada resolution prescribing a 
settlement of differences in the rival camps raised fresh hopes 
in Das’s mind. He could readily see that unity among the 
various shades of Nationalist opinions would cause headache to 
the ruling British circles. They would find not the least traces 
of differences in the Nationalist ranks. Their fond dreams of 
playing the one group against th6 other would, therefore, go by 
default. Of course, Das could never conceal the fact of differences 
of opinion among the Nationalists. He argued that differences 
of opinion instead of working towards disintegration would’ 
show signs of health and revitalise the National Organisation. 
To human beings with rational faculties thinking was a natural* 
process. Sustained thought could at times find its way out of 
difficult situations and produce the best solution. It was, 
therefore, of vital necessity to encourage human thoughts 
rather than discourage them. 

A definite moment had come when the Bureaucracy 
should get an adequate reply to the challenge fiung to the 
Indian Nation. The moment, in the opinion of Das, was oppo¬ 
rtune to face the British hypocrisy with all the strength the- 
National Congress commanded. The time for a straight-cut 
decision would not be kept in abeyance for a longer period. 
The test-point before the country was whether the Bureaucracy 
could keep itself in power indefinitely* or the Nationalists 
would succeed in turning the scale in their favour. That 
vital question needed a quick solution. C. B. Das felt specially 
indignant when the Bureaucracy got through an Ordinance to- 
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curb the national sentiments of Bengal. He did not know 
whether the Bureaucracy could remain satisfied with the passage 
of an Ordinance in one province alone. Such a step would act 
as a precedent in passing ordinances in other provinces also. 
However, Das rightly thought that the attempt to crush the 
national liberation movement by issuing ordinances was itself 
a mischievous step. That was impolitic also on the part of the 
British administration. Ordinances thrown to the Nationalists 
were really gross insults to the national honour. Such an 
Ordinance could therefore be answered best by counter^replies 
from the Congress platform. The situation was electrified to 
such an extent that it would be the gravest of follies for either 
the No-Changers or the Pro-Changers to curse each other. The 
Pro-Changers were certainly no believers in irrational thoughts 
nor could the No-Changers be branded as having narrow 
sentiments. The . Bureaucracy was to reap rich harvest from 
such an eventuality befalling the rival groups, the Pro-Changers 
and the No-Changers. In case such a tussle began, it would 
see the fulfilment of its pet principle of ‘divide and rule’. 
Mahatma Gandhi acted as the peace-maker between the rival 
blocs and thus disappointed the British Government in India. 
Before the common resistance of the Indians vindicating 
their national cause, the Bureaucracy would be completely 
swept away. What was necessary to that end was to 
fight it from all possible directions, and render that comp¬ 
letely innocuous. Through united national efforts alone could 
its very roots be taken out, and in that place be laid the roots 
of the Nationalist Government. 

As a concept “Swaraj”** was not identical with in-_ 
dependence. Neither Dominion Status under the roof of the 
Commonwealth of Nations nor independence would be the 
adequate safeguards for national integrity, thought Das. The 
very idea of Swaraj, the birth-right of every Indian was im¬ 
portant and novel in approach. There could be no parallel 
line possible in regard to Swaraj and Freedom. Even if the 
English left India for good, independence even then might 
remain an illusion. Swaraj as an idea pointed to some new 
development. To be totally free from every act hindering 
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national orientation, Swaraj was the only way out»*T If proper-# 
ly understood Swaraj or self-rule might mean getting rid of r 11 
fetters that stood in the way of one’s self-realisation. Secondly', 
Swaraj would be synonymous with “progressive self-realisation’’ 
of the Indian nationality. Through such eloquent terms 
Deshbandhu unveiled the meaning underlying “Swaraj”. But 
Swaraj was no concept copied from the West. It was 
a fact that the Bureaucracy had already cast a vicious 
influence on every walk of the national life. To get herself out 
of the ruts. India would do well to exert moral as well as 
physical pressure on the vestiges of Imperialism. That would 
make a nation secure in the possession of liberty and indepen¬ 
dence. But the alien Western influence could only bo removed 
successfully by driving a nail into the coffin of Imperialism. 
However, the task of re-orientation of the old facade should 
commence at once. This would be the building up of the new 
Nation on the ruins of the discredited British regime. In 
short, the two-fold work before the Nationalists would be to 
get the Bureaucracy out of the Held of Indian activities and to 
completely remove them, in the next step, from their Indian 
possessions. That would bring down the curtain to their 
supremacy. 

Another question often troubled C. R. Das. He was to 
answer whether the Nationalists’ demand to enter the Councils 
would bring Sw'araj to the realm of practical politics. To the 
exponents of such a school of thought Das confirmed that it 
was almost a gospel truth that Council-entry alone could not 
bring Swaraj directly. But indirectly it would definitely help in 
,that direction. Councils were the emblem of the bureaucratic 
tyranny and would thus act as a deterrent towards realisation 
of the national ideal. To realise this noble ideal of Swaraj, 
these impediments retarding the growth of the National Move¬ 
ment would have to be entirely removed. By pursuing such 
a course of demolition work would Swaraj, become easy of 
attainment.*^ 

The Nationalists in their own interests were to employ- 
themselves in feverish activities. Such harneiling of national 
endeavours to realise the common goal wohid help the Ocm^eie# 
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immensely. The activities in and outside the Councils would he 
carried on till these were either modified to serve the national 
i/eeds or ended completely. Though mending or ending the 
Councils was a prominent feature, in the Congress programme, 
that was not the only item in the agenda. After the Council— 
reform, attention should be directed towards capturing the 
Municipal administration in’the country including the District 
Boards and all Local organisations. 

Secondly, the resolution urging the boycott of foreign 
articles including cloth came up for Das’s careful scrutiny. 
By refraining from the uses of such foreign-made products 
not only was a blow to be served to the vested imperialist 
interests, but the nation-building work would be carried on 
simultaneously. It would demolish the British claim and 
replace that by Indian interests. Spinning and weaving as 
independent and nation-building vocations should also be 
widely encouraged. Only through such a determined effort 
could the national energy be harmonised and the boycott of 
foreign cloth succeed. That auspicious moment would make 
the dawn of a new era in the Freedom’s battle. 

The Belgaum resolution®® did doubtlessly strengthen 
the Nationalists in meeting the Bureaucracy at the same level. 
They were to wage a determined resistance from all quarters of 
the country, and after destroying the imperialist facade, the 
nation-building work would be started. 

Das took the example from the world history to prove 
the worth of his own contention. Great Empires were built 
up patiently for. generations but had to yield places to greater 
empires still. That was the destiny of all such empires in the 
museum of universal history. The British, it is true, were 
oppressing the Indian nation in every possible way ; but they 
would do well to take lessons from the fate that overtook great 
empires in history. After fulfilling their destiny, the British 
were to wither away slowly from the arena of Indian politics. 
The Indians were subjected to much torture and hardship at 
the hands of the Imperialists because they had long been in a 
state of slumber. Apathy towards their own political pro¬ 
blems lay at the root of their national servitude. Freedom 
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was, as a privilege, denied to them long since. But, Das 
understood that India was surely to satisfy her natiopal vanity 
sooner or later by coming to blows with the British Bureaucracy. 
Atonement for her past lapses, and constant work for national 
independence, might help the Indians to march steadily 
towards their national progress. After she made herself 
worthy of gaining liberation codld India hope to achieve 
her nationhood. Only when the Indian National Congress 
would be able to champion the cause of every interest in the 
eountry not through speeches and resolutions alone, but 
through really constructive efforts, it was only then that the 
Bureaucracy would vanish in the wake of national salvation. 
Freedom would then be a ‘fait accompli’. 

AIMS AND METHODS OF SWARAJ PARTY 

The elections resulted in the Liberals forming a stub¬ 
born opposition to the Swarajists. Inspite of their regional 
importance, the Independents lacked a definite political status. 
The Liberals suffered from a handicap as they were identified 
with the Government, by their electorate. Their control of 
the Councils through ministers could not win much glory for 
them. Even on routine business, the Government overruled 
the Moderate ministers and the latter cut a sorry figure to 
their electorate. The Swarajists were also generally branded 
as “Gandhi’s men”,due to their supjjosed adherence to his ideals. 
They were now determined to enter the Councils to press the 
Government to recognise peoples’ rights. Boycott of Councils 
from outside had already failed to achieve any tangible 
result. 

The Swarajist revolt was inspired by a certain disbelief 
of the moral and idealistic principle of the Gandhian method 
of struggle. In their pre-election manifesto, the Swarajists 
pointed out that their policy was identical with that of Gandhi. 
Councils framed in the light of the Reforms Act of 1919 were 
considered unholy. The Swarajist motive to enter the Coun¬ 
cils was to see that anti-national measures could not be* adop¬ 
ted there.*® C.R.Das clarified the aim of thtf* Swaraj Party 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in 1926. Said lie : 
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it has been said that our cry is destroy, destroy. 

Why do we want to destroy ? What do we want to 
get rid of ? We want to destroy and get rid of a 
system which does no good and can do no good. We 
want to destroy it, because we want to construct a 
system which can bo worked with success and will 
enable us to do good to the masses. Can you lay your 
hands on your breast and say that you can do 
anything for the masses under this system?®*■ 

When questioned about the motive as to why 
Chittaranjan preferred to destroy the Councils, he 
retorted : t want to destroy because this rotten struc¬ 
ture is occupying the place where a beautiful mansion 

may be erected.We want to destroy in order that 

we may be able to build up. ® * 

The Swarajists thought that if the ban on Council-en¬ 
try was removed that might not be harmful to the cause of 
Non-Co-operation. That would rather help them in carrying 
it “into the very aisles and chancel -of the Bureaucratic 
Church”. Non-Co-operation, they believed, was more con¬ 
cerned with mental attitude rather than the application of any 
rigid principle to the facts of national life which the Bureau¬ 
cracy ruled over. At the core of Non-Co-operation was self-re¬ 
liance in all public activities, calculated to thwart the Bureau¬ 
cracy which hindered national development towards self-rule 
or Swaraj. Save this point, the Swarajists were in line with 
Gandhi’s adherents. 

The Swaraj Party derived its lesson from the history 
of the Irish movement. The Swarajists’ aim was to bring 
deadlock in the Legislatures and overthrow the Dyarchy in 
the provinces through their method of obstruction. Their 
object, in other words, was to promote resistance to the 
obstruction placed on the road to Swaraj by the British 
Government. The destructive side of the Swarajist policy 
would consist in rejecting the votable parts of the budgets and 
the proposals of the Bureaucracy. On the other hand, they 
would try to move resolutions essential for the wholesome' 
growth of the national life and removal of the Bureaudraoy. 
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In short, Civil Disobedience was to be the last refuge against 
British atrocity. Surendra Nath Banerjea, a Moderate leader 
observes on this strange form of parliamentarism :— 

If these obstructionist tactics inside the Councils- 
are a prelude to revolutionary methods outside by 
inflaming the minds of the masses, they are intelli¬ 
gible and perhaps logical ; otherwise they are futile 
and meaningless. They will not wreck the Govern¬ 
ment but may deprive it of its popular element, and a 
return to the old bureaucratic system be the outcome 
of persistence in this policy. The obstructionists 
may temporarily pose as heroes who have defied 
an Autocratic Government, but they will leave 
behind them for the countrymen the bitter harvest 

of their sinister activities.Without a party with a 

revolutionary outlook, the tactics of breaking the 
Councils can hardly be carried on successfully. ® ® 

It should be noted that even a Moderate leader like 
Surendra Nath did not fail to appreciate the reason¬ 
ableness of having a revolutionary party to support 
the Swarajist method inside the Councils. 

WORK IN THE LEQISLATURES 

It is true that the stand taken by the Swaraj Party was 
endorsed by the British Labour Government. But a spectre of 
anarchy haunted them as it was much talked about by the 
Civil Servants in India. 

The wrecking methods of the Swaraj Party could not, 
however, make the Government machinery ineflective. Later, 
as a mark of their protest the Swarajists adopted the policy of 
walking in and walking out. This became a regular feature 
between March 1926 and virtual dissolution of the Legislature. 
A Finance Member in the U. P. spoke about this tech¬ 
nique as ‘peripatetic patriotism*. Sir Tej characterised the 
Swarajist theatricalities as “pataiotism in locomotion’*. 
Electors were confounded by this walk-in and walk-out policy, 
and during the 1926-elections some of the Swarajists found! 
that “the gilt was off the ginger bread**. 
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The Swarajists gained spectacular success in both 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. In Bengal, their party 
enjoyed majority with 47 members. . The then Governor, 
Lord Lytton, requested C. R. Das, the leader of the largest 
party to form the ministry for administration of the 
“Transferred” departments. Das politely refused the offer 
and replied by means of an effective coalition with the 
“National Party” an independent body, to stand against the 
Government. Inspite of proposals from the Government 
for payment of salaries to ministers through 1924 and 1925, 
the Legislature influoned by his powerful personality threw 
them out. Even two Muslim ministers carried on their task 
for sometime without any remuneration, but had to resign 
when the Legislature voted down their emoluments for the 
second time in succession. The Provincial Executive was 
compelled to effect a modification of the statutory rules for 
the Legislature. In the year 1925, Das went to the Council 
Chamber direct from his sick-bed “to drive the last nail into 
the coffin of dyarchy and write an epitaph on it.” Finding 
no other alternative Lord Lytton was obliged to divide 
between himself and other members of the Executive Council 
administratition of the ‘Transferred’ departments. During 
this period the Swarajist leader “became an awful portent of 
danger and a lion in the path of the Indian bureaucracy” 
Specially in Bengal, C. R. Das did set up a stout opposition 
in harmony with the Independent Muslim members by 
resorting to a pact with them. This was the ‘‘Bengal Pact”, 
People could know of this only when the elections were ended. 
But, a reaction against this Pact was recorded when it could 
not meet with an welcome from the Hindu Community. It 
was reflected in the subsequent Cocanada Oatigress which 
refused to ratify the same. The Pact provided for difinite 
proportional representation for the two communities in all 
offices, and 65% of the Government posts were to go to the 
Muslims. Moreover, Hindus and Muslims were to be 
represented to the. local bodies in the ratio of 60 to 40 
With 0. R. Das’s death, the l^waraj Party’s opposition 
weakened, but the Government could form a seperate 

. 11 
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ministry. Tho Swarajists had withdrawn altogether from the 
Legislature during 1926, as they had discredited Dyarchy 
and also wrecked it. Their opposition to Dyarchy scored 
a brilliant success in Bengal, where even in the third term of 
the Legislature, the Governor felt obliged to dissolve it. The 
Swarajists’ role in the Central Provinces during 1924-26 was 
displayed in their successful constitutional opposition. 
Success of the Swarajist method was even admitted in the 
Simon Commission’s Report: 

The only really well-organised and disciplined party 
with a definite programme (though, it is true» a negative 
one) is that of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces did they, even temi)orarily, achieve 
their initial object of making dyarchy unworkable, and 
in tho provinces they have tended everywhere, in 
varying degrees, to bo transformed into an opposition 
of a more constitutional kind and, and have not 
infrequently played a useful part as keen and vigilant 
critics. 

However, tho Swarajist tactics of obstruction put the 
Government in an embarrassing position. The parliamentary 
duels of this period between the Swaraj Party and the official 
beaches offer a fascinating study of Nationalist History. It is 
a known fact that the tactics employed by the Swarajists were 
not entirely eifective, as their party could not establish a 
permanent position in all the provincial legislatures. These 
duels undoubtedly showed that the Reforms of 1919 were a 
^charter of irresponsibility’ to the executive heads and a denial 
of even elementary principles of democracy. Chittaranjan 
was the chief driving force behind the Swaraj Party. Under 
his stewardship, the party functioned as a stable organisation. 
While admitting Das’s political genius the Secretary of State, 
Lord Olivier observed, 

a particularly upright and scrupulous politician, 
second only to Gandhi himself fn saintliness of 
character. He is unquestionably a %iaa of high and 
admirable ideals on behalf of his country which he hae 
fairly and uncompromisingly expressed.*” 
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The sudden death of this noble soul of Bengal on 16 
June , 1926 in the height of his full power and glory was a 
national calamity. ‘After him, the deluge’—^this was undeni¬ 
ably the prospect before the Swaraj Party. Gandhi was no 
believer in the Council theory, and could hardly find interest in 
it. Motilal Nehru, on the other hand, was too businesslike and 
constructive to lead his supporters triumphantly in their 
obstructionist programme. 

COUNCIL FRONT DEMORALISED 

The gradual demoralisation of the Council Front be¬ 
tween 1925 and 1927 made the ground ready for another trial 
of strength with the British Government. The Swarajist 
policy of “constant, continuous, imiform obstruction” from 
within the Councils’ Chambers could not be carried out succe¬ 
ssfully. With the passage of time, the sjurit of “responsive 
co-operation” was getting stronger with them, though the 
general elections of October 1924 gave the verdict in favour 
of the Conservative party. Even Lord Birkenhead opted for 
co-operation between the Government and the politicial 
parties in India for the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in British India as an integral part of the British 
Empire on the basis of a real and honest partnership. While 
replying to Lord Olivier’s question in Parliament on 31 March, 
1925, he welcomed C. R. Das to dissociate himself from violent 
activities and move 'further in acting with the Government to 
<loal with violence. Das rejected the idea of the Government 
to curb expression of political opinion.®® In early 1926, there 
was 'speculation for a possible conference in London. Before a 
public gathering in Bombay on 4 April, Vithalbhai Patel urged 
for a Round Table Conference for drafting a fresh constitu¬ 
tion. In the British Parliament Lord Winterton spoke claim 
ing to have no direct overtures with Indian leaders in view of 
the Viceroy’s visit to England to confer with the Govem- 
ment.*<’ The Viceroy, Lord Beading’s subsequent visit to 
England on April 10 inflamed popular enthusiasm. G, B. Das 
the Nationalist leader was now in favour of Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion. His speech at the Faridpur Provincial Conference on 
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2 May was an appeal to British statesmanship for a reasona¬ 
ble settlement. His terms were the following : ^ 

(a) Co-operation with Government possible, if ‘‘some 
real responsibility is transferred to the people”, (b) 
Swaraj to be guaranteed “to come automatically in the 
near future”; (c) Eulers to demonstrate a practical 
change of their hearts, and to bring in an atmosphere 
of trust and peaceful settlement ; (d) Amnesty to all 
political prisoners, and undertaking by the Swarajists 
not to “by word, deed or gesture, encourage revoluti¬ 
onary propaganda and that we shall make every effort 
to put an end to such a movement”. 

In this his last political testament, Has made out a 
strong case for Dominion Status. As an issue, Dominion 
Status or Swaraj aroused controversy in Nationalist circles. He 
thought Dominion Status as no servitude : 

Indeed, the Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of 
many advantages. Dominion Status to-day is in no 
sense servitude. It is essentially an alliance by 
consent of those who form part of the Empire for 
material advantages in the real spirit of co-operation. 
Free alliance necessarily carries with it the right of 
separation.^ ^ 

Das correctly understood that mere pursuing of obstru¬ 
ctionist tactics could not be helpful as lawlessness and repressi¬ 
on were on the increase. He felt distressed at the indiscrimi¬ 
nate arrests and imprisonments of Bengali patriots. Subhas 
Chandra Bose who was deliberately suspected as the brain 
behind the revolutionary party was deported to Burma. 
Wrote he : 

In Bengal the Left Wing was at a disadvantage for 
sometime, because of large number of Congressmen 
belonging to that group were in prison either under 
Eegulation III of 1818 or under the Bengal Ordinance. 
From the middle of 1925 onwards there was a gradual 
watering down of the original SwarajiSt policy of undi¬ 
luted opposition**. 
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It is a fact that Gandhi personally was definitely not 
impressed by Swarajist politics, and favoured to have no dea¬ 
lings with “the matchless diplomats from England.” At a Cal¬ 
cutta meeting on 1 May, Gandhi disowned any intelligence of 
possible overtures between Das and Birkenhead* ®. He also loft 
*at this time politics solely to politicians. At Swaraj Party’s 
Council meeting at Calcutta (on 16 July), he handed over his 
charge of the Congress to Motilal Nehru. 

The Faridpur message of Chittaranjan speeded up the 
drift towards constitutional opposition and co operation in the 
Swaraj Party. Lord Birkenhead paid his tribute to the party 
as “the most highly organised political party in India”. This 
succeeded in dislodging it from its obstruction to Government. 
Birkenhead’s concluding speech on Indian affairs (7 July, 
1925) was expressed thus : We no longer hold the gorgeous 
East in fee; wc invite, in a contrary sense, the diverse people of 
this Continent to march side by side with us in a fruitful and 
harmonious partnership which may recreate the greatest and 
proudest days of Indian history* *. 

SWARAJ AND DOMINION STATUS (WHICH WAY LIES 
SALVATION 1 ) 

An oft-repeated question tormented C. R. Das at this 
last public speech from the platfrom of the Faridf)ur Confe¬ 
rence in May 1925 This very year was his last year on 
earth. A mouth later in .June, his majestic stature was removd 
from the political arena of the nation. The country was robb¬ 
ed of his able leadership in a critical moment of her national 
history. Fittingly enough, this last of his public speeches 
boldly outlined the scheme that would bring to a head the ideal 
of national salvation. This question of tlie national salvation 
was one that had dominated crucial periods of Indian history 
from ages past. 

But before the work of political salvation could be 
taken up. Das believed that like the individual, the infant 
Indian nation should do better to appreciate the real signifl* 
oance of the political freedom. As a nation aiming at the elan 
vital, India was to have a clear view of her future task. He 
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understood that freedom from political servitude should assume 
the importance it deserved. To accept tamely the state of such 
bondage was a two-way crime, both on the part of those who 
would impose such a heinous device, and on the part of those 
who Avould acquiesce in that state. 

The ideas that came up before the various Congress. 
sessions and Provincial Conferences concerned the important 
concepts of ‘Self-Government, Home Buie, Independence and 
Swaraj*. But these terms would be limited within those 
pious concepts unless their real significance was brought home 
to every individual. An understanding of the real meaning 
underlying those concepts would bring to light the method 
that might help in achieving the ideal. But about the method 
to be adopted to decide the issue there were advocates of 
‘peaceful and legitimate method* and those who favoured vio¬ 
lence or force as making Swaraj possible. The two things that 
were to be voiced from the Conference platfrom would be the 
ascertaining of the ideal of national freedom, and the adoption 
of the relevant method to realise that ideal. 

SWARAJ & INDEPENDENCE 

To the seasoned politician Deshbandhu, the concepts 
of Swaraj and Independence could never be alike. As such, he 
proceeded to analyst the two terms first. ‘Independence’ defi¬ 
nitely formed an item in the national programme^ of the Con¬ 
gress. But as a term that was positively narrower in scope 
than the idea of Swaraj or self-rule. Independence when 
defined in short could only imply absence of dependence. But 
that was a negative approach so far as the real meaning of the 
term was concerned. It would be inadequate to furnish the 
necessary background for a positive ideal, which the Nationa¬ 
lists might crave for. Of course, Das could not say that as 
concepts independdnee and Swaraj were inconsistent and con¬ 
tradictory in nature. Bui ‘Swaraj’ carried a broader meaning 
with it than the one implied by ‘Independence’. Independence 
was also necessary, but that must accompany ‘Swaraj’*®. 

It might be that India would achieve^er independence 
from the British Government in the near future. But the 
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mere withdrawal of the alien rule was not enough to enable the 
nation to realise itself. In this regard, some thing 'extra' 
would be necessary to supplement the ideal of ‘Independence*. 
The real difficulty lay in the overall make-up of the Indian 
people. Inherent in that people were many apparently hostile 
elements. But the entire picture presented a fascinating study 
of that people. It was really a baffling problem as to how to 
effect a. fusion of those heterogeneous contents. Thus the prime 
need of the country was the perfect consolidation of those 
separate identities. But, to be frank, that consolidation was a 
long-drawn process. Thus, without going through the ordeal of 
training and discipline, it would be sheer day-dreaming to 
think of ‘Swaraj for the masses. Such a comprehensive pro- 
graihme was drawn by the Mahatma. He was one who could 
carry the entire people with him and help realise the highest 
human ideal. Deshbandhu Das extended his whole-hearted 
support to such a scheme, and wanted his countrymen to con¬ 
tribute their best efforts. But a mere passive acquiescence 
in the matter would lead them nowhere. Active help and 
sympathy would contribute materially to the furtherance of 
the nation’s cause. Such practical measures of support would 
moreover strengthen the hands of the national fighters. 

Secondly, from the concept of Independence it would 
bo well-nigh impossible to have the idea of an orderly work. 
As has been said earlier, this careful and planned idea of work 
could only help in the task of consolidation. But it was 
imperative that before making much headway towards orderly 
consolidation, the racial and cultural genius of the Indians 
should be thoroughly considered.*^ 

Differing very much from such an analysis of the 
concept of Independence, Das carefully scrutinised ‘Swaraj’ 
as an ideal. The essential features that would facilitate 
‘Self-rule* were, in the first place, the liberty to work out the 
assimilation of the various conflicting Indian elements; in 
the second, this work of consolidation was to proceed on lines 
beneficial to the nation at large. The changed time and envi¬ 
rons would require a dynamic approaiph consistent with the 
genius and temperament of the nascent Indian nation. While 
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reviewing the scope of orderly arrangement in the Government’s 
work, C. R. Das drew a distinction between the ideas of 
‘Indian order and discipline’ and that of ‘European order*. 
European society and Government were nurtured on the conce¬ 
pt of discipline—which was thoroughly martial in nature. Eng¬ 
land was no exception to this military discipline. But, the 
idea of the Indian discipline conceived by Das was in no sense 
akin to that of the European idea. Of course, he was not to 
under estimate in any way the civilisation of Europe which 
reatty belonged to a high order. But, his main contention was 
that the destiny chalked out for European nations was not and 
could not be identical with that meant for India. The national 
genius in both cases would be the guiding factors to decide 
upon the respective destiny. Last, but not the least important 
issue was to remove even the slightest barrier towards the nati¬ 
onal fulfilment. The barrier in this case was the Imperialist 
rule that was eating into the nation’s vitals. 

After he had made a comparative study of the twin 
concepts of Independence and Swaraj, Deshbandhu Das ascer¬ 
tained that the national ideal of freedom could be nothing else 
than ‘Swaraj. The ideas of having the Home Rule or Self— 
Government as the prescribed goal of the Nationalists were to 
him equally repugnant. In the wider context of the Swaraj, 
both the above terms could be included profitably. It was 
meaningless to opt for them instead of the Swaraj. However, 
if Government could be taken as the “Government by self and 
for self”,^^® Chittaranjan would have ho objection in principle. 

Adoption of Swaraj as an ideal raised another intrigu¬ 
ing issue. This was whether the concept of Swaraj could be 
amenable within the jurisdiction of an Empire or should it be 
realised from outside. That question needed a thorough review 
of currents and cross-currents running through the world 
history. Das could not even for once favour an inimical atti¬ 
tude towards the Government of Britain, which was ruling 
through its henchmen—the Civil Service of India; He was an 
earnest believer in the rights and privileges of the Indians as a 
nation striving for its self-fulfilment. If the British Govern¬ 
ment were magnanimous enough to recognise those inherent 
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native rights to form their own Government, Das would not 
opt for coming outside the Empire. On the contrary, Britains* 
denial of those birth-rights to the native Indians would make 
him even more determined to sever all Indian ties with that 
Imperialist power. In that case, India could do better to come 
outside the Empire first, and then mould her national destiny 
accordingly. The question that assumed a vital importance 
related to allowing proper opportunity and scope so as to enab¬ 
le the Indians to live their own ways of lives, true to their 
tradition and national culture. The idea of the Empire march¬ 
ing like the Chariot of the Lord Juggornath and crushing 
under'its heavy wheels the aspirations of the Indians could 
not but produce au effect that was thoroughly unsavoury to 
Das’s taste 

SWARAJ AND THE EMPIRE 

While dealing with the advantages accruing from Self— 
rule or Swaraj even adhering to the Empire idea, Ohittaranjan 
felt called upon to vindicate the stand he represented so persis¬ 
tently. During the sessions of the previous Congress the idea 
of the grant of ‘Dominion Status’ as a principle caught his 
fancy. He could really find no trace of bondage or utter 
servitude in the accei)tance of that Dominion Status. To him, 
Dominion Status was in essence, a partnership and an allia¬ 
nce of the various constituents comprising the Empire®". This 
was, therefore, a marriage by convenience of the component 
parts. But, besides promoting ties of friendliness among the 
constituents, this alliance would also secure for them some * 
material advantages in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
sympathy. This would be a genuine attempt towards co¬ 
operation. But as this partnership was to be the outcome of 
a voluntary consent, it carried with it germs of dissolution, the 
rights of the members to dissociate from the Parent Organi¬ 
sation—the Empire. 

The pre-War doviationist tendencies marked in various 
parts of the Empire yielded grbund to the Post-War leanings 
towards a great Confederation. It was obviously realised 
by the constituents that their survival depended on the growth 
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and development of the idea of Empire. Their existence out 
side the Empire would be as a step suicidal indeed. This was 
more so because transition of Europe from a medieval world- 
order to completely new and modern conditions made isolation 
of any constituent member-state difficult, if not, almost impos¬ 
sible. As the thread binding the several parts with the Empire 
itself, Dominion Status was really* significant. In the first 
place, this status would warrant complete protection to each 
constituent part of the Empire, also called the British Common¬ 
wealth of ISations. Secondly, this concept of Dominion Status 
would secure to every member-state in the Commonwealth the 
right to develop, fulfil and realise itself. This latter propositi¬ 
on which Das espoused was admirably expressed through the 
ideal of Swaraj. 

There could be a special attraction to this idea of the 
Dominion Status. This was the underlying spiritual significance 
attached to that idea. A believer in universal peace and 
concord, Das advocated for a World Federation. To him, the 
comprehensive nature of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
was a grand phenomenon. It was a composite organisation 
that embraced diverse races with distinct life, civilisation and 
mental outlook. However, the real need was for statesmen with 
far-sight to tackle those growing problems ably. The several 
component parts would have their respective roles to play in 
re vitalising their parent body,-the Commonwealth. Their 
individual contributions would immeasurably strengthen the 
Empire and infiuence its course. The small sacrifices of every 
little member-state would confer lasting benefits on the Comm¬ 
onwealth and point to its healthy growth. But about the 
obnoxious idea of the Empire, Das would like to make his 
critics aware that that idea carried with it the ugly 
connotation of domination. ‘ Domination’ implied the necessery 
servitude of the constituent elements to the Empire. On the 
contrary, the idea of remaining in the Commonwealth, with all 
the member-states contributing their mite towards its natural 
welfare would benefiit India obviously, and help in the direc¬ 
tion of the world peace. So, freedom if gained within the- 
Commonwealth should really serve the cause of Humanity in a^- 
nobler way.**^ 
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METHOD OF VIOLENCE—ANTAQONISTIC TO INDIAN 
TRADITON AND CULTURE 

Whether the use of force or violence could win for India 
her struggle for Swaraj and fulfilment of her nationalism was 
answered in unambiguous terms by 0. B. Das. The ideal that 
was before the Indians could hardly be realised, if the method 
applied failed to take into account the nobler aspect of the 
object in view. Das rightly understood that a method resorted 
to and altogether alien in nature from the ideal to be attained 
would be futile. For the right method should be the one 
necessary part of that national perspective—the Swaraj. 

But that the method itself lay in the ideal was assumed 
by Chittaranjan. A close study of the different periods of 
Indian history since the dawn of her civilisation would substan¬ 
tiate this argument. Of course, he could not deny that Indian 
history was a record of sordid battles, fought and won for no 
really greater gains. But equally true it was that those battles 
were not the result of spontaneous response of the Indians. 
They were more or less forced on the people. But, keen 
students of India’s national history should not fail to take 
note of that. In sharp contrast with Indian wars, violence was 
the keynote of European method of warfare. The violence dis¬ 
played during those European wars had got to be restrained by 
the application of “Law and Order”. But that law and order 
regime was specially founded on the martial spirit of the 
European race. As indispensable parts of her civilisation and 
culture, violence particularly suited the genius of Europe. In 
the case of India, it was almost a different story to tell. 
Starting from the village units at the bottom, there were 
always and everywhere shining evidences of non-violent acti¬ 
vities and achievements. True to her traditional and cultural 
make-up, disputes in India were always resolved through the 
peaceful method of arbitration. This solution lay in the nature 
of her history, and any departure from that eternal spirit was 
most likely to end in futility. The method not suited to her 
national temperament ooi^^d also be branded as immoral. 
Indian battles of freedom could never be won by violence and 
insurrections. 
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Secondly, if the subject Indian race thought of resorting 
to a method of violence against Imperialism, the wecmons at the 
Nationalists* disposal should be considered first. The British 
Government was highly organised in the modern arts of warfare. 
The medieval methods of Indian warfare would bo no match for 
it. Even the instance of war-weapons used during the French 
Revolution (of the 18th century) would not hold good in the 
context of the 20th century. So, the idea to meet the British 
strength with comparatively old Indian methods would be 
unthinkable. 

Thirdly, the ver.y use of force IShd violence would be 
equally untenable if the concept of Swaraj requiring the orderly 
consolidation was given a deliberate thought. Consolidation 
was the pre-condition of the Indian ideal of a National Govern¬ 
ment with Swaraj as the central theme. Violence, even if resorted 
to by theN ttionalists was to be countered with more severity of 
the Imperialist regime. That would usher in a ‘reign of terror’ 
and crush the Nationalist ambition for a Government suited to 
their racial character. Besides retarding the progress of the 
freedom’s battle, the young Indian revolutionaries were also to 
consider another aspect. If violence could bo used unsparingly, 
then they would have to think in terms of peoples’ enthusiasm 
and co-operation in that respect. But the tragedy of the thing 
was that when the general people would not find any security of 
their lives and properties because of these revolvtionary activi¬ 
ties, they might withdraw their support from the movement 
and stand aloof. Failure in that case would be the fate of that 
revolutionary movement. It was not true that the young 
Nationalists were less arduous and less patriotic in their 
devotion to the motherland, but significantly enough the 
spirit of the Indian Tradition abhorred such idea of violence. 
To Mahatma Gandhi that use of a violent method would merely 
indicate the waste of valuable time and energy that the 
Nationalists could hardly afiord. With this reverence for the 
tradition and culture of the country, Bas would reject the plea 
of violence as the only suitable titethod for use against the 
Bureaucracy. Indian lesson pointed to a different direction 
altogether. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PARTY—ITS ORIQIN 

C. R. Das was no espoaser of the cause of violence by 
the Revolutionary Party of India. But he very rightly poin* 
ted out that the tale of constant' repression of the British 
Gov^ernment had made possible the germination of violent 
ideas among the intelligent and educated section of the 
people.®^^ This fact of imperialist repression had produced its 
inevitable nemesis even in the European capitals during the 
first half of the 19th century. The treacherous role of the 
Vienna Congress of 1815 in crushing the national liberalism of 
the discontented European states and the Metternich system 
trying to supplement that reactionary regime in all its essen¬ 
tial nakedness bore an eloquent testimony from the pages of 
Euroi)ean history. As is invariably the result of such reaction, 
after some signs of initial success, it withered into insigni¬ 
ficance yielding place to the new order of life and society.®*®' 

Even a constitutional exponent of the type of Prof. 
Dicey proved it amply well that Das was right in foreseeing 
the future of the Government of Britain in India. Even in 
England, Prof. Dicey oouhl see a very natural decline among 
the cultured Englishmen in their respect and deference for 
the regime of law and order of their own Government. As 
an outcome of up-to-date legislative enactments, an attempt 
to undermine the sacred authority, even of the courts of law 
was evident. This fact could not but react adversely on the 
future of the rule.of law. To be frank, it was the Government 
repression to establish the orderly and peaceful regime that in 
its turn fostered a spirit of lawlessness quite unexpected to the 
Bureaucracy. When the alien Government showed its reluc¬ 
tance to acquiesce in the legitimate activities of the subject 
nation, and thus proved the proneness to under-rate such law¬ 
ful steps, it was only then that people could rise in utter dis¬ 
regard of that authoritarian rule. From a perusal of the 
Government’s stern repressive measures in Bengal, and also 
in India, the fact would be left undisputably proved. 

Like other sister movements round the world,, 
a revolutionary movement has to filter through several 
phases so as to attain perfection. In India, the environs'for 
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'breeding the spirit of violence made revolution possible. The 
different phases through which that movement infil^ated could 
be conveniently separated to have a thorough and overall 
picture of the same. First, the birth of the spirit of restless¬ 
ness was not sudden and instantaneous even in a country like 
India. The period of long bureaucratic misrule with ineffi¬ 
ciency writ large on it acted as the lever and roused the people 
to conciousness of their own strength. Whatever the English 
in India did, they did that always keeping before them the 
interests of their own country. The rule of the English East 
India Comi>any was to witness that restlessness continued for 
a further period and streugtheii imperialism. This went on till 
the Company’s administration made room for the Crown’s by 
1858. 


This first phase of the bureaucratic misgovernmont 
began from that date —the year 1858 till the end of the lOth 
century. Thus, for the major pait of the Victorian Era, it was 
always the story of the British Government paying little or 
no regard to the wishes of the native Indians. It preferred 
to keep itself totally ignorant of the real interests of the 
people. In that it gave scant respect to the particular class 
of educated Indians. C. R. Das could not fail to appreciate 
of course, the redeeming features of that alien rule. He 
pointed out that there were a few silver-linings during this 
phase of the Victorian Era when as a mark of enlightened des¬ 
potism the momentous measures such as Ripon’s Repeal of 
the Varnacular Press Act, the Introduction of Local Self- 
Government, and the libert Bill as well as the Revision of the 
Council Act of India (1892) during Lansdowne!s viceroyalty 
were witnessed. But an important note behind the inaugura¬ 
tion of those benevolent measures was consolidation of the 
autocratic power by the British Government. The only really 
beneficial measure related to the inauguration of the Local Self- 
Government. But, if one wanted to go deep into such 
measures one could really detect that nowhere people really 
got any benefits. The substance of the autocratic power, the 
British Government could never part with in principle, how- 
.ever. The measures that could be cited to show the tyranny 
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of the Bureaucracy were the passage of the Vernacular Press 
Act by Lytton and the slighted reference to the intelligentsia 
of India as “a microscopic minority” by Dufferin along with 
the meagre grants for occasional famine reliefs.®* These very 
steps helped considerbly to influence the revolutionary make¬ 
up of the Indians. 

It was a special achievement of Lord Curzon to help 
further the process of development in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. This could be called the second phase. The indis¬ 
cretions formulating the principles of authoritarian regime 
bore the stamp of Curzon’s proud personality. His one object in 
undertaking any step was the advancement of the bureaucratic 
tyranny in the name of an ‘efficient’ administration. The 
principle underlyisig his system of Government was the 
upholding of British administration in shameless disregard of 
peoples’ rights and interests. This ‘watch-word’ on bure¬ 
aucratic efficiency coupled with the refusal to recognise 
public opinion produced a startling effect on the national 
life during Curzon’s viceroyaliby. To meet the resultant policy 
of tyranny and repression, the educated ‘intelligentsia’ 
organised themselves and were imbued with the spirit and 
mentality of revolution. 

The third phase was marked as the natural culmination 
of the second. The train of a revolutionary psychology set 
on motion during Curzon’s Government led the young Indians 
to wreak vengeance on the Government and translate their 
theory into practice by resorting to direct methods. The 
Government of Lord Minto succeeded in concealing its iron 
sinews within the velvet gloves. ® * But soon there developed 
the reign of terror. The weapons in the Nationalists’ armoury 
contained among other things, bombs and revolvers. 

But this revolutionary psychosis was inspired, besides 
other factors, by a new sense of re-awakening passing through 
the Asian Continent. Japan’s victory over Russia in 1905 
was indicative of that spirit of resurgence in an Asian power. 
Other events such as the Guerilla campaign by the Nationalists 
of Egypt, the achievement of the Irish Republic, the inoeptibn 
of Soviet Rueeia with its Bolshevik bias and the Turkish 
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Government’s diplomatic manoeuvres in subduing both the 
Greeks and the English pointed to the same direction. The 
verdict of history in the eyes of C. R. Das, lay clearly in favour 
of India and ’ her winning of freedom subsequently. The 
means for such attainment of freedom could not be kept 
concealed from the Nationalist Indians in view of the changed 
world situation.^" To-day or to-morrow victory would be 
theirs definitely. 

NINETEEN lEN (1910) 

The Morley-Minto Refoms scheme passed by the 
Parliament during the summer of 1909 was actually put into 
operation from the very next year. But the important point 
to recollect is that though the British administration from 
time to time introduced benevolent reforms to heal the wounds 
on the national minds, these reforms in their turn were 
followed by wantpn repression. Revolution quite logically 
raised its ominous head against such stern measures of repressi¬ 
on, The story of the. Indian National Movement till Das’s 
days was replete with such alternate phases of revolution 
followed immediately by reaction and repression of the 
Bureaucracy. ® ® 

QANDHl AND THE CREED OF NON-VIOLENCE 

The tragic massacre of the Indians at Jallianwalabagh 
(in Amritsar) was a very cruel testimony to that dexterous 
diplomatic game of repression followed in quick succesion by a 
display of benevolent schemes of progress. For, the Montagu — 
Chelmsford Reforms (of 1919) came in the wake of that tale of 
sordid repression. The leadership of the national struggle was 
now wielded by Gandhi and with a new spiritual weapon. That 
was the adoption of non-violence as a fighting method against 
the British Government. The personality of Gandhi was the 
most important factor in that struggle through non-violence. 
Gandhi, it might be recalled, had shot into meteroic fame by 
launching his famous ‘Satyagraha’ campaign in South Africa. 
That occasion was precipitated because of the constant ill- 
treatment on the minority Indian community ^y the White- 
race in that part of Africa. Gandhi’s leadership in support of 
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the Nationalists’ cause in India with such novel weapon was 
therefore only natural and logical too.®^ 

C, R. Das exhorted his countrymen to stand united for 
a noble cause—the liberation of their motherland—under the 
leadership of Gandhi. He was thoroughly convinced of the 
futility of violence as a nationalist method of warfare. But he 
would warn the British Government also that if it resorted to* 
violent methods of reaction in curbing the Indian struggle for 
Swaraj, repentance and failure would attend its efforts too. 
Violence need not and could not be an instrument either with 
the Indians or with the British Government, whatever cause 
they might be fighting for. 

NEW BENGAL ORDINANCE AND THE INTERNMENTS 

While viewing the futility of violence as the bureaucra¬ 
tic method against the Nationalist Indians, C. R. Das cited the 
case- of the New Ordinance Act. This repressive Act was 
specially instituted in Bengal to brand the fighting Nationalists 
as criminals and hence to discredit them in the eyes of their 
countrymen. The wrath and anger at the passage of such an 
Act came forth from every corner of the land. Das himself 
took the opportunity to express his vehement indignation at 
that Black Act, and sided in this protest with his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Quoting the utterance of Lord Birkenhead, Das 
advocated that if the Indians could be branded for their crime 
of nationalism, then that must be proved'before the public eyes 
bringing forth all sorts of evidences in support of the British 
contention. Even an invitation was extended to Deshbandhu 
to collaborate with the reactionary British administration in 
perpetuating the reign of repression. According to Birkenhead, 
the Act would prescribe punishment for those found specially 
guilty in the eyes of the British Government. The truth of 
this argument was challenged by Das as he demanded trials to. 
prove the guilt of those Nationalist Indians. Those trials were 
to be based on the actual available evidences and conducted 
before an open Court. Secret information should not. 

12 
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be the guiding factors in deciding such cases of Nationalists* 
crime. Instances of public insecurity at the hands of the 
arbitrary Executive authority could be evident even from ex¬ 
ponents of the English Constitutional History. The Executive 
would, in fact, assume the authority of a Law-Court, and mise¬ 
ries of the people could not be abated. 

Reference was made by Das to the speech of Pt. 
Motilal Nehru in that regard in the Legislature on 25 February 
1925.®® Whenever repression was committed by the Bureau¬ 
cracy, there was invariably an attempt at vindication of such 
a step. But, everywhere such claims put forth by the Govern¬ 
ment failed to justify its conduct. A case of ruthlessness was 
displayed when in terms of the New Bengal Ordinance Act nine 
Bengalees were incarcerated for the offence of preaching 
nationalism. Those indicted for such nationalist crime inclu¬ 
ded, among others, names like that of Aswini Kumar Dutta 
and Krishna Kumar Mitter. These names were revered- in 
every Bengali home, because of the magic behind them. Their 
punishment dated as far back as December 11, 1908. 

From a perusal of the despatch by Lord Morley,-the 
then Secretary of State for India to Lord. Minto, the then 
Viceroy, it appeared that through the application of lettre de 
cachet were those nine Bengali gentlemen arrested. The 
reason adduced was their illegal association with criminal 
conspiracies to overthrow the Government in the country. 

However, it would transpire from a speech of Sir Hugh 
Stephenson in the Bengal Council that the methods of British 
repression evoked criticism even from the press. A rather 
lurid light was thrown on the eflEicienoy, if not on the bonafides 
of employing the British methods as a result of such press cen¬ 
sorship. Referring to the haloed names of Aswini Kumar Dutta 
and Krishna Kumar Mitter, Stephenson admitted that charges 
of their complicity in terrorist crimes and activities would fail 
Co convince even their bitterest opponents. It was quite 
unthinkable that the secret service of the British Govern¬ 
ment,—the Police organisation, would show their misguided 
efficiency in these particular oases. It was gi^sly false infor¬ 
mation that the Police had supplied and on which the British 
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Government had acted so unwisely. Moreover, Stephenson’s 
personal relations with Krishna Kumar Mitter served to dispel 
his illusions about the efficiency of British administration. 
The Regulation III of 1818 was invoked by the Bureaucracy 
to discredit the national and hence, anti-Government activities 
of Aswini Kumar Dutta in this regard. Though there was 
no personal relation with the latter, Stephenson could and did 
point out that from a testimonial of his countrymen, Dutta 
■could not be held responsible for any terrorist offence. 

It was true that the British Government in India enjoy¬ 
ed a wide—range of discretionary powers and could thus dis¬ 
credit the nationalist activities in promoting the cause of their 
motherland. The weapons which the Bureaucracy in India 
frequently used to satisfy its lust for repression were this inaugu¬ 
ration of the illegal laws. Needless to add, these laws were the 
results of the Government’s deliberation to institute the ‘Law 
and Order’ regime in India. By the exercise of wide arbitrary 
powers could the ‘Law and Order’ regime as formulated by the 
British be maintained. In other words, in the name of uphol¬ 
ding ‘Law and Order’, the Bureaucracy tried to consolidate 
its authority by repeated use of repressive methods. Repres¬ 
sion, to be frank, was another name for violence, and as such 
it was condemned by the’ Nationalist leader Das. Equally 
severe would be Das’s criticism of Nationalists’ violence 
to win back their independence and political liberties from the 
Imperialists. Violence might be used as a stop-gap method 
by the British Government whose spokesman Lord Birkenhead 
was, but that method could not keep the British in power for 
Any indefinite period. This should be understood by the 
Imperialists as the real lesson of history. 

REFORMS ACT AND CO-OPERATION 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme, otherwise 
known as the Reforms Act of 1019 was taken up by 0. R. Das, 
while considering the issue ' of the Nationalists’ co-operation 
with the alien Government. The method which could be really 
useful to the Indians for wresting political ascendancy from 
the Bureuoraoy was not violence or force in any shape or 
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form. Violence could not be justified morally or as an expedient 
move. The use of force bordering on violence was not in 
conformity with tradition and culture of the peace-loving 
Indians. As a step, violence, if used at all, would prove 
ruinous to the cause of Indian freedom fighters. Morality lay 
at the basis of Indian philosophy of struggle and resistance. 
Secondly, violence, as a stej), would not be recommended even 
on the score of expediency. Leaving aside the question of 
justness or otherwise in resorting to violence as the only possi¬ 
ble Swarajist method, Das argued that the step would be higly 
inexpedient. The mighty British Government could not be 
easily humbled by the Nationalists totally unused to modern 
methods of scientific warfare. Attempt to throw the Govern¬ 
ment machinery out of gear by moans of bombs and revolvers 
alone would be a mere fond speculation. It was at this 
moment that selection of the method itself for the Nationalists 
proved to be of great value to win back Swaraj. Das was 
given to understand that Swaraj lay within the bounds of the 
Nationalists, if only they could think of mutual work and 
co-operation with the various departments of the British 
Bureaucracy. The Reforms Act of 1919 could only then 
prove to be beneficial to the million Indians. 

Deshbandhu could never for once deny that there were 
no common grounds for the meeting of the Nationalists 
and the Tmoorialists. He thought that if only some measures 
of actual responsibility wore pirbod with by the Bureaucracy 
and made over to the people, the Act could only then 
assume greater significance and meaning. Moreover, there 
should be a guarantee that the Act instead of injuring 
the cause of the native Indians would really help them 
through their struggle for national self-realisation, gradual 
self-development and self-fulfilment. In such an atmosphere 
of mutual accord could the Government hope for the 
unstinted support of the Nationalists, in and out of the 
Council premises. In the context.of the Reforms Act and the 
peoples’ responsibility prescribed therein, Das referred to 
his own Address at the Ahmedabad sessionjof the Congress 
(December 1921)^^ as well as the evidence rendered by the 
Moderate leaders before the Muddiman Committee. 
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What the Act of 1919 stood for was distrust of the 
Ministers appointed to superintend the national affairs,®* 
within the frame—work of the Government’s machinery. If 
the Government of India really desired co-operation and sup¬ 
port of the Indians, then the ^first imperative need would be 
the clearing away of the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
Distrust and suspicion could hardly be the breeding grounds 
for mutual co-operation and help. At the same time, Das 
favoured no insistence on a rigid principle in regard to the 
work of co-operation. If only people got their legitimate and 
due share in the task of administration and consequent respon¬ 
sibility he could see no reason Why the Nationalists should not 
come forward and seize that opportunity with both hands. 

However, to achieve that co-operation in reality, two 
things were most essential. In the first place, the rulers 
shouldron their own accord, be prepared for “a real' change of 
hearts”. Following from that, the second steji would mark 
the guarantee for a practical Swaraj or self-rule, to be realised 
gradually.To achieve that ideal, the nation should commen¬ 
ce in right earnest the work of consolidation through recons¬ 
truction of the old order. If there was any real sign of a 
change of hearts in the Government as well as among the 
governed, and the basis of the Swaraj were laid without much 
loss of time, the nation would then be said to have taken long 
strides towards its goal of self-fulfilment. 

But as a concept, the phrase “change of hearts” could 
only carry an abstract meaning. There must accompany a 
demonstration of that concept that would necessarily depend 
on the environs urging settlement. If attempts were launched 
in the direction of a happy and peaceful settlement, the thing 
that might matter would be the spirit underlying the terms 
rather than the actual terms proposed in the settlement. Such 
terms of settlement would be really hard to define, if the atmos¬ 
phere were not congenial to produce a change of hearts and 
propitious enough for long—drawn negotiations between the 
Nationalists and the Imperialists. Only in an atmosphere of 
peace and harmony could the thought of any settlement of the 
terms proposed assume a real meaning and a purpose. 
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PRE-CONDITIONS TO CO-'OPERATION 

Deshbandhu Das was the ‘spokesman’ of-his home 
province, i.e. Bengal, in the accepted sense of the term. A 
tactful politician, Das enlisted probable suggestions that might 
haunt an average right>thinking citizen. In a masterly analysis 
Das would judiciously place his own arguments. First, the 
Government should have the liberality to vindicate the “change 

s 

of hearts” at the very outset. The possession of a wide-range 
of discretionary powers would entitle the alien Government to 
show its moderation by declaring amnesty for all political 
prisoners. That would help to soothe the passions running high 
among the Nationalists. * 

Secondly, Swaraj as the only coveted Nationalist goal 
should be guaranteed in full by the British Goveniment which 
had proved so unwilling to concede that right even in the 
slightest degree. The Indians* right to set up a Government 
suited to their national genius was thus their foremost demand. 
Moreover, the concept of Swaraj should have the free play in 
the Groat Fedaration of Nations, known as the Commonwealth. 
But, before Swaraj could be founded a spade-work should bo 
undertake!!. The foundation on which Swaraj might be possible 
should be laid at once. However, to have such a mosaic 
foundation, negotiation and settlement would be the two 
essential factors. During the process of negotiations for a 
settlement, both the Government and the subject, including the 
diflFeront communities should be represented on a round-the- 
tablo Conference. Reference in this connection was made to 
his own Presidential Address at the Gaya Congress of 1922.®“ 

But settlement through negotiations would envisage th& 
participation of the rival and contending parties,—the Bureau¬ 
cracy and the Indians. The latter should also take the initiative 
in the matter. They should not incite either by word or by 
deed and gesture to infuse the spirit of revolution among the 
people.®® As responsible citizens, the Nationalists should take' 
their guard against any violent and untoward occurrence. So- 
far as Bengal Provincial Conference was concerned that question; 
of safety was assured, because the Bengalees coutd never preach 
revolutionary gospels. If only the Government took courager 
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in both hands and showed a real change in its attitude towards 
the subjects, a settlement would not be difficult to arrive at. 
Revolution prospects after such a settlement could be ruled out 
completely from taking roots in the soil. Peoples* energy 
which was so long directing itself against the oppressive 
Bureaucracy, would henceforth be led through a constructive 
channel. Progress of the country would be the logical out¬ 
come. 

PEOPLES* DUTY, IF SETTLEMENT OFFER REJECTED 

A staunch Nationalist, C. R. Das was one who could 
carry on the national work in the spirit of sobriety, even if 
provocations might always be there. The eagerness of the 
Nationalists to co-operate with the alien Government on their 
own terms and pre-conditions for a responsible Self-Govern¬ 
ment was openly expressed by Das. But that would, as has 
been admitted earlier, be a practical possibility if the atmos¬ 
phere of friendliness was created from beforehand. The mutual 
change of hearts in both the Bureaucracy and the people for 
finding out a happy compromise in the sphere of administra¬ 
tion was another essential pre-condition to end bitter relations. 
However, if the offer of a peaceful, and, at the same time, 
honourable settlement failed to convince the British Govern¬ 
ment about the inherent sincerity of the national cause, 
Deshbandhu could still niirtur the spirit of optimism. He 
would, in that case, urge the people to stick to their programme 
of national work and try hard to make their freedom’s battle a 
real success. If the Nationalists would turn their faces away 
from the Government and withdraw their hands of co-operation 
in the working of the administrative machinery, the latter 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to keep the administra¬ 
tion running smoothly. The Government in its eagerness to 
disparage the Nationalists cause for Independence and Swaraj 
would be compelled to have recourse to extra-ordinary methods. 

The Moderate leaders, —the critics of the Nationalists* 
programme, might think it unreasonable to withhold the foreign 
supplies if there was no sincere effort on the part of the National¬ 
ists to approach each and every Indian subject to desist from 
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paying taxes. But to this charge of his critics, Chittaranjan 
could only plead for fostering the atmosphere for national civil 
disobedience. That weapon of immense potency was put into 
the hands of the countrymen by the exponent of the Satya- 
graha movement in South Africa. He was Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose ascendancy to the position of an Indian leader just after 
Tilak’s death in 1020 was a welcome relief to the nation. To 
rouse the masses into political consciousness and rally them 
round the Congress, Civil Disobedience was, according to both 
Gandhi and Das, the most effective weapon in the Swarajist 
armoury. To reinforce his own argument by means of histori¬ 
cal examples C. R. Das took his cue from the History of 
England. This recourse to the national struggle in England was 
necessary to alleviate the critics of the Indian National 
Movement, who suggested that no refusal to supplies should be 
made unless payment of taxes was also prohibited. The 
English History was replete with the struggle for supremacy 
between the Crown and the Parliament,—the peoples’ forum. 
That was a struggle fought sometimes by. applying political 
expediency and at times, by Constitutional methods. The King’s 
authority to collect taxes and other revenues in the name of 
his Divine Right precipitated the conflict with Parliament. 
The latter body became, as time wore on, critical of the King’s 
policy to raise revenues not caring in the least for the consequ¬ 
ences—legal or otherwise. Things came to a head during the 
Stuart regime when Parliament became adamant in not voting 
supplies to satisfy the King’s whims. Exercising his all- 
pervasive authority the King suspended the sessions of the 
Parliament. He then felt compelled to use his extra-ordinary 
powers in collecting revenues from the subjects on the plea of 
emergent necessity. So, the atmosphere was alreadly filled 
with the tempo for civil disobedience long before the actual 
conflict of arms started. In the case of the National Movement 
in India the preparation was all the more necessary, in view of 
the vastness of the land and the diversity of races and creeds 
inhabiting there. It was only when conditions would be 
propitious for launching the mass movement that other necess¬ 
ary steps should follow automatically. The Goveminent would 
be forced to take extra-ordinary measures for raising the 
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revenues, and only after that could the Nationalists think in 
terms of refusal to pay the exorbitant demands. 

However, Deshbandhu could feel the pulse of the 
Government and see the signs of a positive change in the 
political atmosphere. The people could hope for the best, as 
everywhere was witnessed the spectacle pf a change of hearts. 
But, though he cherished optimism to its furthest limit. C. B. 
Das could never fail to warn his countrymen of self-complacency. 
If the reconciliation move that he hoped for failed, the National¬ 
ists would with redoubled energy and initiative launch the 
national civil disobedience as the last alternative open to them. 
But to make the country really thorough in its drive towards 
Civil Disobedience, there were a few pre-conditions that were 
extremely essential. First, that movement would necessarily 
require a very efficient organisation at the initial stage. This 
capable organisation was to be followed by a real zeal for 
making sacrifices on the part of the Nationalists. The final 
stage was to mark the merger of individual and communal 
interests with the greater and common interest of the country. 
The nation, in the opinion of C, R. Das, should do well to get 
prepared in the light of the programme drawn by Mahatma 
Gandhi. And the goal of an Independent Swaraj would be 
everybody’s vision. Freedom should and must attend the 
honest efforts of the Nationalist Indians.®’ 

AN APPEAL 

The world was weary of continuous conflicts goiiiig on 
in every corner. The desire for a real and permanent peace 
could only materialise through fresh works of re-construction 
and of orderly consolidation. India had her own role to play, 
thought Das, in creating an atmosphere for world peace and 
harmony.®* She could serve as a guide to other nations 
struggling for emancipation from the Imperialist control in 
different parts of the globe. India had her own message of 
peace and goodwill which she 'must deliver before the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. To three different groups, C. B. Das had 
different instructions to give. The first group of the British 
statesmen were urged to have peace on happy and honourable 
terms*—‘both to them and to the Indians, The British Indian 
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Community were, in the second place, advised to extend their 
whole*hearted co-operation to the nationalist demands for an 
unfettered ‘Swaraj*. They could consider that proposition in 
a saner spirit as they had been enjoying the fruits of freedom- 
in their own land. The tradition of freedom was obviously 
with them, and as spch they could do better to agree to 
acquiesce in the Indians’ rights for a settlement. Lastly, the 
Bengalees were eulogised to make substantial contributions to¬ 
wards the National Liberation Movement by their worthy and 
noble sacrifices on the alter of Freedom. They were, moreover, 
most hard-pressed, because they could not- escape from official 
tyranny and vagaries. Preaching of nationalism was the 
curse they had been suffering from. 

Das in this final appeal to his countrymen would not 
advise them to lay down their weapons, because the moment 
did not call for that. People were urged to wage a battle, if 
that was necessary, with the Imperialists by adopting clean 
and forceful methods. But, if there could at any time, be 
an occasion for a deliberation round-the-table in a Confe¬ 
rence, the Indians should be careful not to lose that opportuni¬ 
ty for a peaceful and happy reconciliation. Nationalism, which 
bound the countrymen in a sacred tie was only a means to¬ 
wards ‘self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment’, 
and as many thought, ‘not an end in itself*. The nurturing 
and growth of nationalism as a movement might make Humani¬ 
ty ‘realise itself, develop itself and fulfil itself*. He further 
warned the Nationalists not to sacrifice greater interests of 
Humanity in their eagerness to champion the cause of their 
narrow nationalism. India, in the conception of C. B. Das, 
was to be a Federation of States. But those component parts 
of the Federation would be allowed to enjoy their respective • 
customs, traditions and cultural make-ups. However, there 
should be a greater urge on their part to serve mankind. The 
Indian Federation was to take its due place in the Committee 
of Free Nations,—the Greater Federation. Participation by 
India in that Greater Federation would ennoble her and entitle - 
her to serve the World more effectively. ^ 

The twin methods of Non-violent Non-Co-operationii 
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and Civil Disobedience were not dednitely an invention of 
Gandhi. These instruments of nationalist warfare were alrea* 
dy known to India and also to the world outside. What 
Gandhi did was to put more meaning and life into them 
and grasped whatever meaning and life these had by 
associating them with his own laboratory of soub force and 
inner voice. In short, the technique of boycott and passive 
resistance was perfected through his clever guidance of Indian 
nationalism. If only the nation could work on it, it could 
flourish into a national strike against Imperialism. Non-Co¬ 
operation movement of 1920—21 specially undertaken for 
redressing the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, failed to produce 
any good result. Gandhi pledged Swaraj within one year, 
and chalked out the programme of Civil Disobedience.®® As the 
nation could not satisfy the acid test of non-violence, Gandhi 
called off his programme. But this movement definitely 
marked the beginning of mass upheavals in Indian politics. It 
was the maiden venture in the political training of the people. 

However, there were some silver-linings in the movement, as 
% 

its advent was»perfectly timed. Its total effect was to salvage 
the nation from a feeling of utter helplessness and desponden¬ 
cy. The middle class intelligentsia in the Congress ranks were 
left with a chastened fervour, a clearer vision, and with more 
of confidence in themselves. This was proved in their ejBfort 
to try Non-Co-operation within the Council Chambers to wreck 
the Imperialist Constitution, specially the odious dyarchy. 
This was the so-called Swarajist experiment inside the Con¬ 
gress. C. B. Das, Motilal Nehru, Vithalbhai Patel and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan with their supporters participated in the 1923— 
elections. By 1928, the Swarajist front began to crumble. 
The appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927 once again 
redeemed the political life. The Congress parleys with other 
political groups led to a brilliant document of Free Indian 
dominion. The Hindu-Muslim lute during this period was 
rather badly injured. This rift was a relief to Imperialism 
which put aside the National demand. The Congress declaration 
of war came at the historic Lahore session of 1929. 
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A STUDY OF 
DESHBANDHU DAS 


In this Phase, a short study of the redeeming traits 
of C. R. Das’s political craftsmanship has been included to 
render a comprehensive knowledge of his personality and tact. 
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POLITICS OF 
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EARLIER LEANINQS 

From the inception of the 20th century, Deshbandhu 
Das betrayed his growing interest into the social and political 
problems of the country. As his political consciousness 
was gaining a maturity, Das began to actively participate in 
the various movements of the day. His early connection with 
the revolutionary secret societies should also be noted in this 
context. This revolutionary movement during the Swadeshi 
era has been depicted as terrorist and anarchical in official 
reports. The revolutionaries were in perfect agreement with 
the Nationalists as regards their ultimate aim. The factor that 
however, drew the difference between the two was in respect of 
means for realising the country’s freedom. It is interesting to 
note that the revolutionaries were divided in two schools of 
thought. One school upheld the doctrine of armed rebellion 
to uproot the British Government from the soil, while the other 
developed its faith in terroristic activities culminating into 
murder of British officials.^ This was all done to unsettle the 
administrative mechanism of the Government. 

But as this made money an essential factor, efforts were 
launched to raise the same by various means, including 'forced 
taxes’ and 'forced loans’. As has been said already, the object 
of all this was to make Swaraj possible. The beginnings of the 
political dacoities could be traced from here. It was not 
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surprising that this sort of political robberies were not viewed’ 
with complacency by many of the revolutionaries even. These 
‘dangerous’ groups even, it is alleged, approached rich and 
well-connected persons like Chibtaranjan Das and Rashbehari 
Ghosh for gaining contributions from them to facilitate the 
revolutionary movement in Bengal.® 

The secret underground movement gained a consider¬ 
able momentum only after Bengal was partitioned (1905). The 
Anusilan Samiti, the secret revolutionary society, enjoyed 
branches scattered throughout Bengal. True, the youngmen 
joined this society in large numbers, but leaders of the stature 
of C. R. Das and B. G. Pal severed their ties from it, and 
became adherents of Swadeshi, Boycott and Passive Resistance. 

However, it is an equally known fact that even before 
he entered the arena of national political movement, and as 
such was not a whole-hearted political worker, many political 
revolutionaries and organisations drew their sustenance from 
Deshbandhu Das.® 

Chittaranjan’s masterly defence for Arabinda during 
the Alipore State Trial of 1908—9 will ever remain a 
memorable chapter in the story of the Indian National 
Movement. It might be said that it would have been diilicult 
for him to conduct the Alipore Bomb Case so capably and 
splendidly, if he was not really inspired by a lofty ideal like 
the Freedom of India from British subjection.* After this case 
specifically, many an organisation in the country got indirectly 
connected with him and received various and generous offers 
of help and counsels of moderation. 

Many within the revolutionary organisations believed 
that to Deshbandhu the Extremism of Bengal formed a distinct 
phase in the texture of the National Movement. This 
Extremism was fruitful in awakening the mass conciousness 
and in fostering fearlessness in the peoples’ minds. If came 
to be gradually realised that the revolutionary movement in 
the country could not flourish on the imported weapons and 
ammunitions from U. S. A. and Germany, and thus it was 
foredoomed to failure. The failure of this programme of Extre¬ 
mism was palpable because of internal dissension and weakness 
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in the revolutionary ranks. The British Government once in 
1915 intercepted a fully-loaded ship of munitions S. S. Maverick 
en the way from California to India (via Batavia). During the 
cargo-unloading operationsatBalasore, Jatin Mukherjee (famous 
as *Bagha Jatin*) and Police Commissioner, Charles Tegart 
entered into a clash. As a result of this, the former with a few 
of his accomplices sacrificed their lives. This was the position 
of the country during the late 1916 and early 1916. It may be 
seen that confessions among the revolutionaries led to almost 
wholesale arrest, and many were either jailed or interned as a 
sequel to this.'^ 

In the wake of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy (1919), 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advent was heralded in Indian politics. 
This also synchronised with the death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(Aug., 1920). At the Special Congress of Calcutta (September, 
1920) Lajpat Bai was elected President. It was at this 
Congress that Gandhi appeared in Indian politics with his 
programme of Non-Co-operation. As a concept this Non-Co¬ 
operation included, among other items, the boycott of 
schools and colleges and of law-courts and lawyers, and of 
foreign-made goods, etc. However, this programme invited 
protests and .resistance from all quarters of the country. 
To make his stand appear intelligible to others, Gandhi had 
arranged for private and separate interviews with leaders of 
various political and revolutionary organisations. At the end 
of the Calcutta Special Congress (September 1920), Deshbandhu 
also showed an attitude of resistance to the programme chalked 
out by Gandhi. * 

LATER MATURITY 

The annual session of the Congress convened at Nagpur 
(December 1920) saw Vijaya Baghavachari elected as President. 
As has been mentioned, Chittaranjan Das could not agree 
with ‘Non-Co-operation’ idea and, with his intimate associates 
including Dr. P. C. Guha Boy, travelled in a special train to 
Nagpur, reaching there the day before the Congress session was 
to commence. His object was to oppose the programme of 

13 
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Gandhi, presented at the Calcutta Congress a few months back. 
At the same night Gandhi held a parlour with Deshbandhu 
X>as, and also with other non-believers in the cult of Non-Co¬ 
operation separately. The discussion between Gandhi and 
Das was carried on with utmost frankness and thoroughly on 
the scope and possibilities of Non-Co-operation, if put to test in 
Indian politics. The meeting of the two leaders was an event 
of tremendous importance, so far as the next phase of the 
Freedom movement was considered. It was deliberately 
pointed out at the said meeting that the progress of the 
revolutionary movement had reached its apex through the 
successive stages of preparation, practical working, and 
devotion to the cause of country’s independence and liberation 
from foreign yoke. So, the time for a 'fresh thought to 
channelise the urge of the people had come. Hence, the 
necessity of a new approach to the problem was urgently called 
for. It was further revealed that through revolutionary 
meetings alone the forty crores of people would hardly be 
united to work as members for the prosperity of a common 
organisation. Above all, the working of the said organisation 
could hardly be expected to be a plain-sailing affair. 

Simultaneously with the awakening of mass-conscious¬ 
ness, the Government in the country had also shed of its inertia 
in organisational approach. It had strengthened its laws of 
repression through the introduction of Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act (1908), Hogulation III of 1818 and such other mea¬ 
sures. Obviously, it would be well-nigh impossible for the 
revolutionaries to gather every one under a common banner, 
and make the cause of revolution a triumphal success. The 
object, as has been repeatedly said, was to bring Swaraj, or 
peoples’ Government in the land.® 

Under the present conditions, however, when some 
people in the country were really inspired by the lofty idealism 
of freedom and independence for the motherland, the best and 
surest course to harmonise that with the national life and aspira¬ 
tion would not be possible through secret gospels of revolution 
alone. That must be, on the contrary, through preachings 
from the open platform and the press. It would be unwise to 
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profess the messages of hatred and violence from there. 
Therefore, if, with complete confidence in the prinoi|de of 
non-violence as the watch-word, the leaders could approach the 
general mass and would succeed in engraving on their impre¬ 
ssionable minds this very principle,' freedom would then be 
a ‘fait accompli’. Nobody would grudge against that method 
then. That would be a foregone conclusion. 

This was the chief principle underlying the programme 
of Non-Co-operation of Gandhi.’ Deshbandhu’s political crafts¬ 
manship deserved acclamation as he whole-heartedly endorsed 
the inner significance of the said programme, without any 
further loss of time. But he told Gandhi in plain language 
that withdrawal of lawyers, etc., from the Law-courts within 
three months would be difficult, if not impossible. Das did not 
believe that only on the fulfilment of the three proposals,— 
‘a orore of members, a crore of rupees and 20 lakhs of charka*> 
(or spinning wheel), the dawning of Swaraj within 31 
December, 1921, would be a practical proposition. It would 
be quite inadvisable to withdraw from the Law-courts 
for three months only with the prior intention to come back 
once again. Those withdrawing from them once would have to 
adopt that for the rest of their lives. The stop-gap programme 
for three months woqld not be practical as a measure, for that 
might bring a temporary enthusiasm and jubilation among the 
masses and nothing more. However, Deshbandhu forsook 
his profession not for three months only, but for the rest of 
his life.® 

With Das’s participation, the complex of the movement 
in Bengal underwent a remarkable change. It may be men¬ 
tioned that sacrifice of Das’s princely income of about 
Rs 50,000/- or so a month from the Bar was no fluke. Bengal as 
if one man stood united and solidly behind him from this moment. 
The movement of Bengal served as an ideal to the entire 
country. Das began his lecture-tour in the villages, far away 
from the City. This message of revolution, without violence as 
the means, brought a hew pulsation even in the interior corners 
of the province. Bengal’s organisation came to command a 
greater respect henceforth.® 
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At the time when (Msy 1921) the coolies (or porters) 
from Assam were crossing over to Chahdpur. in Bengal,— 
.thanks to the torture of the European planters,— they were 
^fired upon by the British soldiers. This outrage on the innocept 
lives struck the hearts of the Bengalees. It was in this context 
that leaders like Jatindra Mohan Sengupta were arrested, 
while trying to reinforce the movement in all its aspects. After 
the A.-B. Railway-Strike, in Bengal all the workers of Steamer 
Stations of Goalanda, Barisal, Chandpur, Dacca, Narayanganj 
resorted to steamer-strikes. This created an unprecedented 
enthusiasm in the country. Afterwards, the Steamer Company 
came to an understanding with the labour organisation and 
the strike movement was withdrawn. But this understanding 
brought much amenities to the striking labourers henceforth. 

Apart from this, the brisk preparations for organising 
the Volunteers’ movements with separate units at villages were 
complete by this time. Under such a situation, the Prince of 
Wales, Edward VIII arrived in Bombay, with the object of 
visiting India on 17 November, 1921. On the very day, a 
general ‘hartal’ was declared throughout the country. In 
Bombay, disturbance led to loss and injury of lives. The 
hartal situation, specially in Calcutta, became a remarkable 
success. In Calcutta, the British population enjoyed an over¬ 
whelming superiority. Their cooks, attendants, sweepers and 
ayas, etc. nay, milkmen, observed a splendid boycott, and 
that starved the foreign population. Next day, the Statesman 
came out with a query : ‘We would like to know, if the British 
rule had come to an end or not’. Such a complete hartal bad 
never been witnessed in India before.*^ 

A few days later, the Government on the strength of a 
Notification declared the Volunteers’ Organisation in Bengal 
illegal. The question that came up before the Bengal Congress 
was ; ‘should it obey the declaration branding the Volunteers’ 
Organisation illegal?’ The Mahatma who was entrusted to launch 
the Civil Disobedience movement declared that the country was 
not yet fully prepared for that. But Bengalees with Deshbandhu- 
as the leader could not accede to that declaratipn. They pointed 
out that this national insult had compelled them to resort tn 
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Civil Disobedience. Thus, in Bengal the fire of Civil Dis-’ 
obedience began to show off more brightly. Deshbandhu was 
liow the acknowledged leader. In various districts, leaders 
were sent to complete the work of Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment, and were instructed to cou^t arrest, if necessary. In 
Calcutta, on the very first day, while out to sell Khaddar were 
arrested Basanti Debi (Mrs. 0. R. Das), Urmila Debi, along 

with Subhas Bose and Chiraranjan (C. R. Das’s son). This 
* _ 
news spread through the city like a wild fire. Thus, with the 

rushing in off the Volunteers in their hundreds from every 

village, the Civil Disobedience movement assumed a terrible 

proportion. During this movement, about 26,000 persons 

courted imprisonment throughout India. Of this, nearly 

17,000 came from Bengal alone. After sometime, Deshbandhu, 

Biren Shasmal, Kiran Sankar Roy, etc. were arrested in 

Calcutta. Dr. Pratap 6 aha Roy was arrested in the Moffussil. 

A mad rush for going into the British jails in ^hundreds and 

thousands caught the peoples* imagination. The Magistrates 

began to give sentences ranging from one to three years. But, 

all the arrested persons laboured under the impression that 

they would be freed from 4he prison within 31 December, 

as Swaraj would come by that date according to Gandhi’s 

declaration.*^* So, they would not have to suffer for long from 

imprisonment. At this stage, a few of the Nationalist leaders 

were transferred from the Chittagong to the Presidency Jail, 

where Deshbandhu was from beforehand. 

On 21 December, 1921, Lord Reading with his 
Executive Council arrived in Calcuttta. The 'hartal* call in the 
City had obviously perturbed him not a little. To avert the 
delicate situation and to make the visit of the Prince of Wales 
in the City smooth-sailing the Viceroy put his best foot 
forward. Through the Moderate leader Pandit MadSn Mohan 
Malaviya a proposal for a settlement was sent to Deshbandhu 
in jail. The purport of the Viceroy’s message was : *1 am 
simply perplexed to see the fanaticism of the nation to go to 
jail. 1 would like to see the end of it. It is painful to me 
that wherever I have gone with the Prince of Wales, I have' ' 
shb'iVh him the deserted cities. ' X would liketo make 
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definite proposal to the Congress leaders that I shall release 
all the political Non-Co-operator prisoners immediately. 1 shall 
convene a Bound Table Conference in India vrith the 
Congress Non-Co-operator majority and the decision of the 
Committee will be ratified by the Parliament. In exchange 
of that 1 shall request leaders of the Congress-Khilafat 
Committee to withdraw the hartal of 24 December called for 
Calcutta, the day on which the Prince of Wales will reach here. 
(Calcutta)*.^* 

Of course. Lord Reading made it clear that he would 
not request the Congress or the Khilafat Committee to receive 
the Crown Prince, but they would do well to withdraw the 
strike call already given. This proposal of the Viceroy was 
thoroughly examined by Deshbandhu Das and others in jail, 
in consultation with others like Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, 
Akhil Dutta, etc, who were outside the gates. After a pro¬ 
tracted deliberation, Chittaranjan came to the conclusion that 
whatever might bo the fate of the Conference proposed by Lord 
Beading, one thing appeared quite obvious. The persons who 
were already sentenced for 2 to 3 years would get their 
commutation as they would comb out before 31 December 
—the proposed target date of Mahatma Gandhi’s ’Swaraj’. 
They would be obviously under the impression that inspite of 
the British Government’s punitive measures, it was Gandhi 
who was their real saviour. This might be the stepping-stone 
to organise the peaceful Non-Co-operation movement through¬ 
out the country at the opportune moment. * 

With this consent of C. B. Das, the Viceroy’s proposal 

was sent telegraphically to Gandhi for his apprisal and 

and approval too. On 22 December Gandhi sent his 

acknowledgement of the proposal with a prior condition to 

secure the release of the Ali Brothers—Mahommed Ali and 

Shaukat Ali, even. It may be noted that the Ali Brothers 

were arrested on charges of treason at Karachi under 

section 124 (a) for a term of six years. Qn this instance of 

Gandhi, Lord Beading consulted with his Executive Couneil 

and apprised the Congress leaders that the Ali^rotheni were 

_ • 

sentenced in a different case altogether, so the question of 
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their release would be taken up later. But, he nevertheless 
agreed to see that they could be present at the Bound Table 
Conference. This pledge of the Viceroy, Das at once sent to 
Gandhi for his ultimate consent. Bat, as Gandhi’s reply could 
not be received till very late in the night of 23 December, and 
when the chances for withdrawing the strike call receded 
beyond recognition, Lord Beading only uttered : ‘Depend 
upon Providence’. Things came to such a pass that the news 
of withdrawal of the strike call could not be ventilated 
through the Press just on the very dSy of the action 
notice, i.e. 24 December. Finding no way out Lord Beading told 
his Executive Council to depend upon the Providence, as already 
said. Thus, the hope of a reduction of jail terms of 2 to 3 
years to the arrested persons could not be realised. They 
had to serve their full term of sentences. A consequent feeling 
of frustration pervaded those who were only temporarily roused 
to feverish enthusiasm at the prospect of an impending Swaraj, 
In the Ahmedabad Congress of December 1921, Deshbandhn 
Das was elected President. But his arrest just before the 
scheduled meet deprived him of the unique honour and oppor* 
tunity thus conferred. Thus, Ajmal Khan was elected to fill 
the vacuum. 

In early 1922, the aggrieved villagers raided the polica 
station at Chauri Chaura in Bardoli, and killed a few consta¬ 
bles. This outburst of violence led Gandhi to call off the 
gigantic mass movement that had already made considerable 
progress within a very short time. The entire country was 
drowned in abject despair. The man*in-the-street lost confi¬ 
dence in promises made by the Congress. The situation, 
remained highly perplexing.^® 

The urgency for a new move in the Congress pro¬ 
gramme of Non-violent Non-Co-operation was felt all the^ 
more, if the Congress movement was to progress farther. 
Alipore Central Jail, which became the hot-bed of political 
discussions at the moment was the spot of Das’s inoerceration, 
too. Thoughts for a new programme to be undertaken 
continued here among the political revolutionaries day in and 
day out. Das advocated that the programme of Oouncil^ent^iy^ 
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that the Congress of 1920 had boycotted would be once again 
mooted for the November elections of 1923. It is true, ho 
argued, that if the Congress wanted to contest the said elections 
it would at least get an opportunity to present a further 
programme of action to the country. With the approval of 
his colleagues, Deshbandhu Das decided to send his wife Basanti 
Debi to act as the President of the Bengal Provincial Conference 
at Chittagong, that commenced in May, 1922. In her presiden¬ 
tial address, Mrs. C. R. Das argued for incorporating the 
programme of Coflncil-entry in the Congress agenda. Deshban- 
dhu's opinion was thus expressed in the open platform. Das 
himself advocated for this in his own address too, later. This 
deliberation of the Conference appeared in the newspapers the 
following day, i.e. 23 July, 1922. 

This programme of Council-entry got its critics assembled 
together. They now began to condemn the move which the 
National Congress had already boycotted. Deshbandhu was 
branded with the desire to becoming a minister as a result of 
this political manoeuvre, and mercilessly criticised even within 
the jail. This was the general reaction of 23 July, 1922. 
But this terrible commotion throughout India could not disturb 
the tranquil thought of Chittaranjan, who was bent on working 
out this programme of Council-entry, at any cost. The 
Nationalists wore imparted the necessary training by their 
leader Das.*^® 

The following year, Das was again elected President 
for the Gaya Congress session (December 1922). His 
Presidential Address was written within jail endorsing the 
st^nd of Council-entry at the Gaya Congress, Amidst tumul¬ 
tuous enthusiasm, the Gaya Congress got off to a flying start. 
The Madras leader C. Rajagopalachari led the Council-entry 
opposition. It was ultimately found after much heated 
controversies that ^rds were against the Council-entry 
programme and |rd favoured its adoption. Naturally,- the 
motion was lost, as it failed to carry the masses with it. 
Finding no other way, Deshbandhu gave up his Presidentship. 
The rest of the members from the Bengal group^withdrew, and 
Dr. Ansari was elected President. 
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NATURE AND CHARACTER OF NON-CO-OPERATION 

In the trail of the Gaya Congress (December 1922), the 
air was full of discussions as to the scope and usefulness of the 
Non-Co-operation movement as a nationalist weapon. It is 
true, that the name Ndn-Co-operation movement did not 
correctly and adequately indicate its character and essence, for 
it referred to and emphasised only a principal political weapon. 
To Gandhi ‘it was a spiritual, social, economic, educational and 
political movement, and so formed a synthetic and organic 
whole’. But it must be admitted that the logical implications 
of the programme of the movement should go much farther 
than Gandhi could conceive of. However, whether its leading 
exponents scoffed at its spiritual or social aspect or not, it is 
evident that with them the emphasis lay on its political 
character. In Das’s speech even, there was no sneering or 
scoffing, except perhaps a trace of it in speaking of Khaddar, 
but its predominant political note is unmistakable. Words 
like spiritual self-purification, removal of untouohability, 
Hindu-Muslim amity, national education, economic self- 
sufficiency, etc. and their like were there. But it is plain that 
the clarion call of politics was the loudest in his utterance. 

It did not really matter, however, even if the Non-Co- 
operators fought among themselves the battle of Council-entry 
or No Council-entry. What really counted was, if the elections 
to the legislatures were to be contested the movement was 
certain to become explicitly a mere political one, as it had 
been, implicitly, with most. Inspite of the fact that all sorts 
of reforms are inter-dependent, the unsoundness of the cry 
‘that the people of India must not claim self-rule so long as 
there was any social injustice or impurity left among them* 
was clearly’exposed. It must also be admitted that every 
people, at whatever stage of social evolution, would bo entitled 
to' self-rule. That Gandhi really possessed a deep insight into 
the problem of national, regeneration was proved from his 
attempt to make the Non-Co-operation movement synthetic 
and organic. It cannot bo denied, however, that Council-entry 
might enable the movement to be more in evidence, it might 
even give it a more showy and attractive political weapon-* 
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Bat what was really desired is that its leaders should think^ 
less of its name than of its essence and substaace,^ and care 
more for its synthetic and organic character than they would 
appear to do. Hindu or Muslim, Christian or Buddhist, Sikh or 
Jaina or Parsi, Brahman or Pariah, man is man, and should 
have full opportunities for free and unhampered growth, 
spiritual, social, educational, economic and political. The 
programme of a movement that included development in all 
these spheres should be synthetic and organic, in principle and 
practice. 

It is interesting to note that at a meeting in Gaya the 
Congress formed the Khilafat-Swaraj Party, with Deshbandhu 
Das as its President, Motilal Nehru as its Secretary and 17 
other members of the Executive including the Ali Brothers and 
Dr. Pratap Guha Roy, to name a few. 

The manifesto of the Swaraj Party was circulated in 
Bengal under the signature of five persons including C.R. Das 
himself. But a stalemate soon developed over the issue of print¬ 
ing the Swarajist manifesto. Almost the entire population of 
Bengal stood against the Council-entry move. Even the 
newspapers took the identical attitude. The only thought that 
disturbed the Swarajist leaders was how to face the people with 
the said programme of Council-entry. 4® ^^e Swaraj Party 
could not influence the press, none would ventilate the Party’s 
opinions on the subject. It was decided that for propagating 
the creeds of the Party, the first necessity was the inauguration 
of a newspaper. But, the financial position of the Party was 
BO unsteady then that the thought of starting a newspaper 
sounded very much like a luxury.*-® 

It was after this that the Swarajist members contempla¬ 
ted of going to the Bar Library, for the simple reason that com¬ 
mon people gathered there in large numbers. Contact between 
the lawyers and the masses might be an important factor in 
moulding and educating the general public, if only the former 
could be won over to the cause of the Swarajists and their* 
principle of Counoil-entry. It is relevant to add here that 
membership of the Swaraj Party could be granted^ the prior, 
condition of Congress membership. In other words, it waa . 
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accepted by theSw'arajists themselves that the Swaraj Party weus 
an inner organisation of the National Congress. It was soon 
witnessed however, that the Lawyers’ Associatimis were bitterly 
arrayed against the Swaraj Party’s Council-entry move. 

It had to be decided now as to how to make an inroad 
into the general public consciousness. The meetings organised by 
the Party drew lukewarm response from the masses, and even 
in villages, meetings had to be organised in the face of terrible 
opposition. After his return from Madaripur in March 1923, 
Deshbandhu decided to go on a camnaign at Jalpaiguri—^the 
storm-centre of North Bengal political movement. At first, there 
were signs of a definite hesitation among the members of the 
Swaraj Party as to the expediency of a political manoeuvre in 
Jalpaiguri. Moreover, it was speculated that a meeting of the 
Swaraj Party at Jalpaiguri would be reciprocated by another- 
meeting of the No-Changer group, led by Shyara Sundar Chakra 
varti. After some initial vacillation the campaign of North- 
Bengal was undertaken. It is worthy of note, that except a 
small band of students, none turned up to receive Deshbandhu 
Das at Jalpaiguri Station. 

At the very sight of Chittaranjan, the No-Changers like 
Shyam Sundar Chakra varti, and J. L. Banerjee began severest 
criticisms. It was even alleged that the lure of ministry had 
fascinated Das greatly. But it must be observed that the post of 
a minister could only fetch a maximum salary of Rs 6,000/- or 
so per-month. in comparison to his princely income to the tune 
of Rs 5,000/- a month, this was almost a trifling amount to- 
Deshbandhu.^ ° 

The meeting of the Swaraj Party at Jalpaiguri was 
memorable in more senses than one. It was the critics 
of the Swarajist programme that thronged the arena of the 
meeting. After some attempts were made by Dr. P. 0. Gnha- 
Boy to appease the rousing passions of the people through 
vehement criticism and condemnation of the British rule, Desh¬ 
bandhu began his say. He clearly pointed out that it was no 
lure of ministry for which he was determined to enter the 
Councils that were the blessings of the Reforms Act of 1019. Hie- 
principal aim was to present a strong opposition to the buriNm* 
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'Crats and the vested interests and their stooges in the country 
itself. The measures that the Bureaucracy might formulate to 
stifle the national consciousness would be put to nought only 
through the constructive obstruction from within the Councils. 
It was a glowing tribute to the single-minded devotion of Das, 
that the meeting at Jalpaiguri proved to be a grand success. 
Henceforth, the Swarajist programme of Council entry, of which 
-Chittaranjan was the real spokesman, was accepted in principle 
by the entire nation. After that memorable meeting, money 
began to flow in incessantly and strengthened the Swarajist 
fund. On that very day, a collection of Rs 32,000/-in cheque 
was realised. The Swarajist programme was largely circulated 
among the masses for the next eight months. 

In his first address at Madras, about April, 1923 Desh- 
bandhu said that it was Mahatma Gandhi really who had largely 
contributed to the failure of the mass civil disobedience move¬ 
ment in the country by calling it off when things definitely 
looked brighter. He bungled the whole show, after the move¬ 
ment had gained a considerable momentum. 

With the collections raised from Madras and other 
places, Deshbandbu founded the ‘organ’ of his Party—Forward 
in 1923. 

It may be recalled that the Swarajist members had 
withdrawn from the previous Gaya Congress as a sequel to 
Deshbandhu’s resignation from the Presidentship. Prafulla 
Ghandra Ghosh was at that time the Secretary of the Bengal 
Congress, with its headquaters at Sukea Street in Calcutta. 
Now the Swaraj Party had to convene its requisition meeting in 
May, 1923 at the Indian Association Hall, under the presidency 
of Akram Khan. After a heated debate at the meeting, the old 
guards of the Congress such as Prafulla Ghosh, etc., left, and 
the Swaraj Party began the reconstruction of the National 
Congress Organisation. Deshbandhu Das became its President, 
and Subhas Chandra, its Secretary, the office was located at 
the crossing of Bowbazar Street. 

The Swaraj Party members undertool^ a round-the 
eountry tour and arranged for the summoning of the Special 
eOSSion' of the All—India Congress. The Special Gon^^ss at 
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Delhi (September 1923) was. the outcome of this drive. It- 
was through the efforts of the Swarajists that Abul Kalam* 
Azad was elected Congress President. It is significant that 
at the aforei^id Special Congress, a large number of delegates 
went from Bengal. The Ali Brothers,—Mahommed Ali and 
Sliaukat Ali were also present. To ascertain the real character 
of the assembled delegates. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was entrusted with responsibility. At the instance of the 
Swaraj Party, a resolution was passed by that Congress. 
It said : *The Swaraj Party can contest the election in the 
name of the Congress.’ This was manifest in the results of 
the 1923 November election, when the Swarajists gained 
successes wherever they contested, throughout the country. 
Deshbandhu became the pole star and guided the destiny of 
India from this moment. Through the dark and difficult 
roads, he had at last scored with his CounciUentry programme, 
and prospects of Swaraj now loomed large before the 
countrymen. 

At this hour, Gandhi approached Deshbandhu with a 
view to giving him the blank cheque to carry on the ideal of 
Swaraj to its logical perfection. He decided to leave the 
Congress and join the Spinners’ Association. But the Swarajists 
insisted on Gandhi’s stay in the National Congress so as to 
revitalise the Organisation. 

By 1924, the Swaraj Party captured the seats of the 
Calcutta Corporation in the name of the Congress. The 
Sirajganj Conference met in the same year. Just before the 
Conference, Gopinath Saha had murdered an Englishman. At 
the trial, he was found guilty and hanged. Though the 
Conference of Sirajgang did not approve of Gopinath’s act, a 
resolution endorsing the martyr’s courage and valour was 
adopted. At the same Conference the Swarajists adopted an 
unanimous resolution to commence the salt law agitation 
through the Civil Disobedience movement. Mahatma Gandhi 
was then the President. The anti-Congressites came in large 
numbers to oppose the Congress movement. Shyam Sundar 
Chakravarti who came as a delegate from Burma wa» 
challenged by the Swarajists. Challenge and oounter'Challeng^^ 
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followed in ' quick succession. When a stalemate thus 
developed, the Swarajists,—seventy-five in numbeij—withdrew 
once again from the All-lndia Clongress. A motion of censor 
was brought against the Swaraj Party as it had endorsed the 
heroic stand of Gopinath Saha, without supporting his action 
in principle. When put to vote, it was revealed that seventy 
members had voted for the motion while thirty went against 
it. The Swarajist members who had already left the scene 
were once again invited by the Mahatma to join the united 
■Congress. This large-heartedness of Gandhi was highly 
acclaimed by Deshbandhu Das.“>- 

As to the policy that the Swaraj Party had formulated 
for putting it into work, the then Labour Prime Minister Mr. 
MacDonald drew reference to that when he said that the said 
<Swaraj) Party’s ‘policies designed to bring Government to a 
standsbiir was highly condemnable.’ His prophesy in this 
regard was that ‘if any Indian sections were under the delusion 

. events would sadly disappoint them’. But leaving 

that prophesy apart, it must be admitted that the Swaraj Party 
was trying to get a kind of Government which the people 
themselves could make and unmake as the British people could 
do theirs. But, that the policies of the Swaraj Party could be 
branded for criticism was because perhaps Englishmen in 
general thought that the smallest mercies were quite extra¬ 
ordinary doses of that twice blessed commodity for which 
Indians should remain thankful for ever. “ ■ 

That the Swaraj Party had from the inception 
•challenged opposition, from important British statesmen could 
be also revealed from the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Olivier’s statement iu the House of Lords. Said he : *Mr. 
Gandhi had denounced the whole idea of western democracy 
on which the Swaraj leaders, at any rate the Hindu section 
thereof, were working and on which the British Government 
had been trying to work for India under Morley-Minto (1909) 
and Mont-ford (1919) Reforms’. It is true, Gandhi had 
•denounced western civilisation in some of its aspects, but he 
did never admit that democracy as a concept belonged 
j>artioularly to the West and was to be condemned. Proceeding 
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further* the Secretary of State maintained : *Not less com¬ 
pletely did Mr. [M. N.] Roy of Berlin and his Communist 
missionaries from the Bolshevik School of Tashkent denounce 
the Bourgeois Republicanism of the Swaraj movement, de¬ 
manding the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
•emancipation of the outoaste and lower-caste masses’. 

It must be noted that Lord Olivier’s reference to the 
propaganda of Mr. Roy of Berlin was quite inapposite. * * On 
behalf of 0. R. Das it must be said that he himself denounced 
the middle-class or bourgeois republicanism. It was, thus, rather, 
strange to find this type of republicanism attributed to the 
Swaraj movement in general. It has been proved from his own 
utterances that Das had also demanded a Swaraj of the people, 
which really indicated the supremacy of the proletariat. It 
is undeniable that the Non-Co-operators in general, including 
the Swarajsts favoured the liberation of the outcaste and lower- 
^aste masses, in theory at least. Even the Moderates or 
Liberals also shared this attitude. Thus, in this respect it was 
hard to find opposition between the views of Indian 
Nationalists of different schools and those of Mr. Roy of 
Berlin.** 

It is instructive to study the Das—Nehru manifesto 
in the light of the Swarajist attitude to Labour and Capital, 
and against the background of Lord Olivier’s estimation of 
the Swaraj Party’s policy and creed. The manifesto revealed : 
*Wo must supplement the w'ork of the Congress by helping 
labour and peasant organisations throughout the country. The 
problem of labour is always a difficult problem to solve in 
•every country, but in India • the difficulties are greater. On 
the one hand, we must find out a way of organisation by which 
we can prevent exploitation of labour by capitalists or by 
landlords, but on the other hand, we must be on our guard to 
see that these very organisations may not themselves be the 
eouroe of oppression by nursing extravagant and unreasonable 
•demands. Labour undoubtedly requires protection, but so do 
•all enterprises. Our organisations must protect both from 
•exploitation, and the Trade Union Congress must be so 
organised as to be able to serve this useful purpose. We hold 
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that in the loDg run the real interests of both and the countr^r 
at large are identical’.^^ ^ 

This view expressed through the manifesto would 
shaken the foundation of Olivier’s contention in respect of the 
Swarajist creed for the proletariat.** 

LORD OLIVIER ON C. R. DAS 

It has been observed in an earlier chapter what 
the estimation of the Secretary of State for India, Lord Olivier, 
was about the personal integrity of Chittaranjan Das, The 
latter was a particularly upright and scrupulous politician, and 
was, in saintliness of character, second only to Gandhi. In 
another place, the Secretary of State further added that, ‘C. B. 
Das appeared to be one of many Indian publicists who was 
confident that no progress could be made in the attainment 
of Self-Government, save by organised force or secret methods 
aiming at outrage, in which context they always pointed to 
oases in Ireland & Ulster.**’ 

It is obvious from this that Deshbandhu’s support of 
the Gopinath Saha resolution at Sirajganj (1924) had given a 
handle to his political opponents and the English enemies—the 
bureaucrats. But, it must be noted, the comment of the 
Secretary of State notwithstanding, that on numerous occasions, 
Das had frequently propagated his faith in the principle of 
‘ahimsa’ or non-violence. But, Lord Olivier did not stop there. 
His farther remark was that ‘Das believed it expedient that 
the English people should be a little frightened with regard to 
what might happen in India, if his Party’s policy was not 
ceded. It transpired that Gandhi as well as many of Das’s 
own Party had betrayed lively* indignation on the subject. 
However, it was unwarranted for the British Government 
to assume an attitude of high moral condemnation of Das 
as a politician on this score. The operations of secret 
murder societies were detestable, but these were no political 
force to reckon with, nor did these ultimately strengthen any 
political Party that dallied with them. The Labour Govern¬ 
ment (Party) of Britain ha^ always decried such forcible 
methods because of their foolishness and futility, quite indepen¬ 
dently of their moral turpitude. Lord Olivier thought that Das 
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and his associates were in a delusion .that the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries could frighten the British Government out of its wits 
by hurling bombs at policemen. In this context, the advice 
of Mr. MacDonald, prior to his assumption of office, to the 
Indian politicians to stand aloof from such insane methods 
was recalled as showing considerable political wisdom. This 
incident was rather another example of the political simplicity 
betrayed in Das’s leadership in the Bengal Council.*'* 

It was made abundantly clear that the political 
expediency of the methods resorted to by the Swaraj Party in 
the Bengal Legislative Council and possibly elsewhere as 
the means of attaining their immediate ostensible object, 
i.e. Swaraj, stood fully confirmed. 

It is curious to note that the self-same speech of the 
Secretary of State, wherein a glowing tribute was paid to the 
admirable qualities of Das as a scrupulous politician, contained 
another passage, which might sound contradictory to his own 
previous verdict. It read : 

In that Assembly (Bengal Council) the Swaraj Party, 
not being able actually to lead or to procure a majority 
of votes for the purpose of embarrassing the Govern¬ 
ment, organised the purchase for cash of the requisite 
balances, either of votes or abstentions, to enable them 
to win the narrow divisions which they did. This is 
notorious 

Does this significant passage indicate Lord Olivier*^s 

m 

standard of uprightness and scrupulousness in politics ? If so, 
things would better be allowed to take care of themselves, 

END OF AN ERA 

But, C. B. Das’s success as a political leader should be 
attributed to two outstanding qualities. First, he possessed an 
undaunted courage .and a strong driving power. Secondly, he 
was far above narrow sectarianism, which fact contributed to- 
capable tackling'of the Hindu-Muslim problem. 

U 
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With the death of 0. B. Das a distinct phase in the 
growth and development of the Swaraj Party came to a close. 
After this, the programme pat forward by the Party was 
accepted in principle and in a regular way by the National 
Congress. It is instructive to study that the programme of 
Council-entry that Chittaranjan Das had initiated was ulti¬ 
mately accepted by the Congress, after a vehement opposition 
at the first stage. It is an admitted fact that the far-sight, the 
largeness of vision, and the devotion to the country that 
Deshbandhu Das displayed through his life had illumined the 
dark and hazardous roads of the national freedom struggle. 
Before the High-Court of ffistory, Deshbandhu would stand as 
an enigma and a solution as well.^^ 

‘Patriotism, self-sacrifice and unity’—these three words 
constitute the message of his life and in these three again lie 
the message of his death’. 
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APPENDIX ‘A’—ONE 

[The Bengalee, Wednesday, December 1, 1920.—The 
resolution on Non-Co-operation was first mooted by Gandhi 
at the Special session of the Calcutta Congress (Sept., 1920), 
C. R. Das lent his able support to this at the Nagpur 
Congress of the same year (Dec., 1920). However, there are 
critics still who very much doubt about C. R. Das’s stand on 
‘Non-Co-operation’ movement. This brief interview appear¬ 
ing in ‘the Bengalee’ of that particular year of the Nagpur 
Congress would satisfy those non-believers in Das’s sincere 
patriotism and in his adherence to that cult of Non-Co- 
operation.] 

Mr. C. R. DAS ON NON-CO-OPERATION 

Published below is the reported interview between Mr. 
C. R. Das and a press representative :— 

Q. Mr. Das, are you opposed to Non-Co-operation 1 

Mr. Das—Certainly not. I think that Non-Co¬ 
operation is our only chance and 1 am clearly of opinion that 
a complete programme of Non-Co-operation with renunciation 
of titles and honorary offices at one end and refusal to pay 
taxes at the other should be at once adopted and worked out 
within the shortest possible time. 

Q. Is that the decision of your Conference ? 

Mr. Das—I am not at liberty to disclose what was 
settled and discussed at the Conference. 
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Q. Are you going to work it by stages as Mr. Gandhi 
proposes ? 

Mr. Das—To my mind the programme of Non-CSo- 
operation is an organic whole and work should be undertaken 
m all directions so that a caU for enforcement of complete 
programme may be made within the shortest possible time. 

Q. Are you for immediate withdrawal of students 
from schools and colleges ? 

■ Mr. Das—I am opposed to wholesale withdrawal of 
students until the time when the full programme is put in 
force In the meantime certainly I welcome those students 
who being of age feel a clear call within them to dedicate their 
lives immediately to public service. 

Q. What about the boycott of law-courts ? 

Mr. Das-As a lawyer of 27 years’ standing I had 

injury which the present system of administration of justice 
inflicts upon the country. But at the same time I cannot 
upon the legal practitioners as a class to withdraw 
immediately from practice until such time as the whole 

think that vigorous efforts should be made to check litigiou^ 
ness and encourage arbitration. 

Q.—What about new Councils ? You were not. Mr. 
Das, for boycotting them ? 

"“yootting ‘kola simply on the 
ground that I wanted to work the principle of Ln-Co- 
operotion from within the Council, but in obedience to Congress 
rosolution we withdrew our candidature and the matter has no 
practical importance now. 

Comment : A more extra-ordinary enunciation of 
pinion from a public man has been hardly come across 

fr fof“tv of Non-Co-operation and he 

IS for putting It into immediate practice. 
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APPENDIX ‘A»—TWO 

[The Bengalee^ Thursday, June 11, 1926. “The 

Bengalee” challenged C. R. Das’s efforts to unite 
the Hindus - and the Muslims and criticised the Hindu- 
Muslims Pact in the light of its consequences.] 

THE SWARAJIST PACT AND ITS FRUITS 

The result of Mr. Das’s Hindu-Muslim Pact is daily 
disclosing itself in a manner highly injurious to the best inte¬ 
rests of the country. At a recent meeting of the District 
Board of Noakhali, the question of educational grants came up 
for consideration ; and it appears that grants were made to the 
Hindu and Mohammedan communities on the population basis. 
The Hindus being in an insignificant minority in the District, 
their educational wants will, on this principle, necessarily be 
met in a far less satisfactory manner than before. It is a new 
principle which, for the first time, is accepted by the District 
Board, and naturally there was opposition to it. The Divisio¬ 
nal Commissioner interfered, and he wanted an explanation of 
this extra-ordinary vote. But before the explanation could 
be given, the budget was passed with the grants on the basis 
of population. Here is a development which is deplorable, and 
will be fatal to the Hindu population and the best interests of 
the- country generally. We had none of this before ; and for 
it we are indebted to the sinister activities of Mr. C. R. Das 
and his party, and chiefly to the Hindu-Muslim Pact which 
has thrown an apple of discord in our midst, and has created 
dissensions which will take long years to remove. Let the 
Hindus who bore the Swarajists on their shoulders to the 
Legislative Council and other places of authority, realise the 
mischief which they have done to themselves. We trust the 
folly will not again be repeated. Howrah has set the example, 
and we have no doubt it will be followed by others. 

B, (Forward) 

{d) On Bengal Pact (July 18, 1925) 

(h) C. R. Das and Commonwealth Bill (July 22,1925) 

(c) About Negotiations (July 31, 1925) 

(d) C. R. Das as Labour Leader (July 30^ 1925). 
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APPENDIX ‘B*-~ONE 

[Forward, Saturday, July 18, 1926—This if from the 
pen of a nationalist Indian like Moulana Abul Kalaiu 
Azad. In this study of Deshhandhu, Azad presented a 
capable picture of the former and pointed, besides other 
things, to Das’s qualities for leadership as seen from his 
understanding of the famous Hindu-Muslim Pact. It 
is an irony of history that traditional Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry is yet to find a happy compromise, even after 
India was divided in 1947 into two,—Hindusthan and 
Pakistan, and that, too after seventeen years’ of the 
country’s independence]. 

ON BENQAL PACT 

The complexity of the Hindu-Muslim problem is the 
greatest obstacle in the path of freedom for India. Circums¬ 
tances are so deep and perplexing that on many an occasion 
even the greatest of Indian patriots finds it ditlicult to purge 
himself of communal bias. It is only great courage, fervent 
patriotism and a burning passion for freedom that can 
elevate a man to the high altitude, far above the sphere of 
narrow communalism. I can confidently assert that after 
Mahatmaji Deshbandhu Das was the only leader who rose up to 
that high standard and refused to be dragged down to a lower 
plane. On this question, his mind was prepared to sacrifice 
everything that was of lesser importance. That is the spirit 
that can solve the problem. It has to be regretfully admitted 
that few Indians have attained to this standard. 

In connection with the Hindu-Muslim problem, Bengal 
Pact was one of his remarkable achievements. It has been 
hotly debated both by the supporters and opponents alike. But 
few people are aware how the Pact come into being. Those, 
who have practical experience of Hindu-Muslim question, are 
fully cognisant of the difficulty and complexity of the problem. 
Whatever solution is proposed, one is confronted with a storm 
of vehement opposition. This is why, no solution has yet been 
reached outside the province of Bengal. Punjab, where the 
problem has assumed dangerous proportions, there is little 
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evidence of an appreciable attempt at the solution. Last 
February, All-party Conference continued its sitting for a whole 
week and yet had to disperse without coming to a final decision. 
When suddenly faced with the thorny problem taxing to the 
utmost the resources of courage and statesmanship, what attitude 
did he take up 1 I can tell the public for the first time, that he 
decided the question within five minutes. 

I do not use the words “five minutes” in the figurative 
sense of a short period, but literally it took him only five 
minutes, by the clock, to decide the issue. After the last elect¬ 
ion of the Bengal Legislative Council was over, the opponents of 
the Swaraj Party resorted to every means to bring about the 
failure of the party. The most dangerous and well-tried weapon 
in the hands of of the enemy was to revive the question of comm¬ 
unal rights and the success of the party both inside the council 
and outside depended greatly on the attitude that Mussalmans 
took up. We tried to secure the co-operation of the Mussalmans 
but the opponents tried to keep them back by playing upon 
the feelings of communal jealousies and rivalries. In the mean 
time they resorted to a clever trick. They persuaded the 
Mussalmans. that if the Mussalmans were bent upon joining 
the Swaraj Party, they ought first of all make provision for 
safeguarding Muslim right and representation in the coming 
Swaraj. The suggestion was made to the Mussalmans on the 
anticipation that the Swarajists would refuse to accede to the 
Muslim demands, and consequently the Mussalmans in their 
disappointment would withdraw from the Swaraj Party, and 
desertion of the Mussalmans would jeopardise any effective 
Swarajists opposition, inside the council and outside. 

Accordingly a symposium was prepared of Muslim 
demands. Qne morning I had the sudden information that the 
Muslim demands would be presented that day. I enquired of 
Mr. Das by telephone about his attitude on the j)roposed 
demands. He replied without hesitation, “I shall accept 
them ; there is no reason why T should refuse”. Thus one of 
the difficulties was safely passed over, but another difficulty at 
•once cropped up. A storm of opposition was raised against 
the ‘Bengal’ pact, we were equal to the task of coping with 
the situation. 
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APPENDIX *B»~TWO 

Forward, Calcutta, Wednesday, July 22, 1925 :— * 

[Dr. Annie Besant sent a memorandum to C. R. Das 
for his endorsement of her draft “Commonwealth of India 
Bill” which Bill, according to Pandit Motilal Nehru, was not 
the original one that was really presented to Das. Besant 
went further and characterised Das as an agent with no 
independence of thought or action. That the allegation of 
Besant was baseless is proved from the evidence furnished by 
Pt. Motilal Nehru]. 

PANDIT NEHRU ON DR, BESANT’S STATEMENT 
re : Commonwealth Bill and C. R- Das. 

On 4th July, 1925, Dr. Besant interviewed by a 
correspondent of “Evening News” stated : 

“The late Mr. C. R. Das was very friendly, but he was 
not quite a free agent ; he was altogether mixed up with Mr. 
Gandhi. But he seemed to think that there would be no 
difficulty in getting the Congress to support the Bill, and Mr. 
Gandhi would not do anything until Hindu-Muslim unity was 
attained. She was sure Mr. Das would have signed the 
memorandum if he had been entirely independent.” 

Comment :—Without any aspersion on Dr. Besant, 
Motilal Nehru released the following ‘revealing documents* for 
perusal of Dr. Besant and the general public. 

Last paragraph of the manuscript copy of the said 
memorandum nms as under : 

{a) “Desiring this, we demand the passage by the 
British Parliament either of the Commonwealth of India Bill, now 
before the country, or of a measure not less complete in giving 
India full control over her own affairs. If such a measure, 
failing of success in the ballot, should not be assigned time 
for full discussion or should be rejected by Parliament in 1926, 
in the autumn of which year the General Election takes place 
in India, then the question of refusal of all 'lupplies to the 
Central and Provincial Governments shall be made the 
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crucial question, at the General Election in 1926, and a 
campaign shall previously be carried on in all constituencies, 
explaining the condition of affairs, the necessity of refusing 
supplies where the Government refuses the demand for 
freedom, and of the nature of the struggle which was proposed 
and its inevitable corollaries. Let the Nation herself decide 
at the polls whether she is ready to face such a struggle, or 
prefers to acquiesce in her continued serfdom, bearing the task 
of recovering her freedom to a nobler and more stalwart 
generation. To such a question there should be but one 
answer possible from every Indian worthy to be free. Not 
often is such an opportunity offered to the citizens of a Nation 
to win liberty, once for all, without bloodshed, by their own 
inborn strength. Times of great decisions appal the weak 
but never the strong. Sons and daughters of India, be strong 
and liberty is yours, to hand down to the coming generations.” 

Comment : This brilliant peroration is conspicuous by 
its absence in the memorandum that Dr. Besant released to 
the press. For a further study, the following tame passage, 
is furnished below. 

“We, therefore, demand from the British Parliament 
the passage of the Commonwealth of India Bill prepared by 
members and ex-members of Indian legislatures, of all political 
parties, by the elected Council of the National Home Buie 
League and two co-opted officers of the Women’s Indian 
Association. The country is organising itself in its support 
and the work will be carried to a success, for when a great 
nation demands its freedom it cannot long be denied”. 


Letter No. 1 

To corroborate the veracity of the above copy of the 

memorandum, a reply to Dr. Besant from the pen of 

* 

0. B. Das himself was given to the press for ventilation. 

(b) The second document is a copy of the reply sent by 
the Deshbandhu to Mrs. Besant. It is sijpned by Deshbandhu 
and runs as follows : 
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‘Step Aside’, 

Darjeeling, 6tb June, 1925. 

Dear Dr, Besant, 

I have your kind letters. I have shown your memo¬ 
randum to Mr. Gandhi who came here last evening and we 
have both come to the conclusion that whilst with certain 
necessary amendments your draft manifesto can be accepted 
by us personally, it has no chance of acceptance by Mr. Jinnah, 
or Pt. Malavyaji, not to speak of others who have declared 
themselves uncompromisingly against civil disobedience. We 
feel that unless there is a clear understanding among all parties 
on the exact terms of our demand, and upon the remedy we 
should adopt in the event of rejection, it will be futile to put 
forth anything as a national demand. The other difficulty in 
our way is want of a clear understanding between Hindus and 
Mussalmans, and Brahmins and non-Brahmins. We, therefore, 
feel that at the present moment we should concentrate our 
attention privately cultivating the opinion of men whose voice 
counts in national affairs. This I am doing to the best of my 
ability, I have not wired to you any deffnite reply as I could 
not convey to you the above by wire. I am sorry I have not 
been able to send you anything encouraging. 

yours sincerely 
S4,'- 0. R. Das. 

Comment •"—C. R. Das's attitude towards the said 
memorandum was wholly non-committal. 


APPENDIX ‘B’—THREE 

« 

Last letters of Deshbandhu Das [On Negotiations] 
Forward, Calcutta, Friday, July 3J, 1925 ; 

[In the wake of Deshbandhu’s death bitter controver¬ 
sies began to rage on the story of ‘negotiations’ for a 
settlement between C. R. Das, the Swarajist spokesman and 
Lord Lytton. To unveil the myth behind thaj^ story, Motilal 
Nehru, in course of a fairly long press interview gave out 
startling revelations as the last letters of C. R. Das were still , 
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lying with him. To alleviate misgivings and under-estimation 
about Das this was most necessary. Taken together they 
constitute an important plank in climaxing Das’s political 
ideals to their logical development.] 

ALL ABOUT “NEQOTIATIONS^’ 

An account of the supposed Lytton'Das negotiations 
given by ‘Way-farer’ in the ‘Bengalee’ was, according to 
Motilal Nehru, ‘a tissue of untruths, relieved here and there 
by a few half-truths.’ As for C. R. Das himself, he never 
consented to accept Ministership on any condition whatever. 
No proposals for any settlement either emanated from him, 
nor were they accepted by him. True, a ‘bonafide’ attempt 
at a settlement was made in very reliable <iuarters, but the 
‘motive’ behind that was actuated by other set of circums¬ 
tances. He (M. L. Nehru) then proceeded to furnish such facts 
on that point ‘on the direct authority of Deshbandhu himself.’ 

Letter No. 2. 

t 

Re : Government’s anxiety for settlement. 

C. R. Das’s letter, dated 26th January 1925, and 
addressed to Motilal Nehru read. 

“The Government is again trying to form a Ministry 
and the vultures are coming down. It is more these people 
than the Government. But I hear the Government is also 
anxious to settle. God knows what they mean. If a settle¬ 
ment is proposed I will communicate with you so that either 
the Executive Council or the General Council may be consulted. 
We must also consult Mahatma.” 

Comment : It is evident from this that at the time 
when this letter was written Das was quite unaware of the 
character of the proposals that were to come from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Letter No. 3. 

His letter, dated 27th January 1925, addressed to M. L. 
Nehru, which contained definite information, read : 

(a) “As my messenger is leaving to-day by the Delhi 
Express, 1 hasten to tell you about the latest proposal frozu 
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the Government not sent to me directly, but really intended 
for me.” , 

Comment : The terms that followed in the said letter 
included, among others, ‘the unconditional release of political 
prisoners.’ 

The same letter proceeded : (b) “I want your considered 
opinion. If necessary, place it before the Executive Council 
very confidentially. I understand the Government will send 
for me in the middle of February.” 

Comment J It is evident that the first proposals came 
from the Government and included a very important condition. 

Letter No, 4. 

C. R. Das’s letter written on 23rd February, 1926, 
addressed to M. L. Nehru, read : 

(a) “Whatever policy may be adopted, I feel that 
outside propaganda must be carried on vigorously. I am 
entirely with you there. The result will be my arrest, but it 
cannot be* helped.” 

Comment ; From the purport of the above letter it 
transpires that Das was not bent on a compromise on ‘any’ 
terms. 

The said letter further read : (bearing on Das*s health 
condition) 

(b) “My health is yet very bad. How I am writing this 
I don’t know. Hope you will be able to read it. 1 sleep only 
for one or two hours in the night and not at all during the day. 
You can imagine my condition. Rajgir has made me worse. 
I am so bad that 1 often feel that 1 am not to work, it is better 
for me to die.” 

Comments : Is it conceivable that the brave man con¬ 
templating a vigorous propaganda fearless of consequences, 
while in the midst of a distressing disease, was simultaneously 
prepared to sacrifice his great ideal lor a mess of pottage in 
terms of temporary concessions ? 

It is instructive that a meeting of the illl-lndia Swaraj 
Party under !pas’s presidentship at Patna on the 8th March,. 
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1926, revealed the Party’s attitude in clear terms. One of the 
minutes read : 

**After a full discussion lasting several hours the follovring 
principles were unanimously accepted : (1) Dyarchy should find 
no support or recognition in any from or shape form the Party 
in any legislature ; (2) The Party should follow a common policy 
and adopt a uniform course of action in the several legislatures.” 

Comment : Is it possible to conceive that Deshbandhu 
was carrying on secret negotiations to run dyarchy, at one and 
the same time ? 

Letter No. 5. 

Re: An Essential Condition 

C. R. Das’s letter of the 4th April, 1926, addressed to 
M. L. Nehru contained a copy of certain terms “being discuss¬ 
ed through a friend” and included the issue of ‘release of 
political prisoners,’ also read: 

(a) "I have not finally accepted them, nor has Lord 
Lytton. I said when I loft Calcutta that if Lord Lytton is 
really desirous he should send for me. He has not done that 
yet.’* 

(b) The same letter significantly added ' — 

“ Come soon and we must agree on a definite proposal 
to be placed before Lord Lytton should be send for us. If not, 
it does not matter.” 

Comment Thus, it is obvious, there could be no un¬ 
animous acceptance of the terms, if Lord Lytton chose to 
negotiate with Das, without counter-proposals from himself 
and Motilal Nehru. 

Letter No. 6. 

Re : A Clear Political Lead 

C. R. Das’s last letter, dated the 13tb June, 1926 (three 
days before his death), addressed to M. L. Nehru read : 

“Something may come in July or August or oven later. 

1 think we should certainly wait till the next Congress. 1 belie¬ 
ve something may come out of Reading-Birkenhead conversa¬ 
tions. I know you don’t attach any importance to it. You 
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may be right, but something tells me that they will make some 
kind of a proposal to us. Whether it will be of any^ real value- 
to us is another matter. But 1 do ixpt wish to complicate the 
issue by any Commonwealth Bill or any such thing in the niean- 
time. If nothing acceptable comes, the next Congress must 
give a clear political lead.’’ 

Comment: — It is evident that the Swaraj Party did not 
entertain any doubts or misgivings, in the event of anything 
unacceptable coming from the Government, as to the future 
course that lay open before the country. Thus, in this letter 
there were no terms of settlement whatever, as alleged from 
other quarters. 

Letter No- 7. 

C. B. Das’s letter dated the 11th June, 1926 (five days 
before his death) addressed to Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, and seen 
by Motilal Nehru, referred to his Faridpur Speech (May, 1925). 

“Our position is that we have said our last word. The 
onus is on the Government now. 1 will offer no further state¬ 
ment or explanation.” 

Comment: The hard reality behind this sentence is con¬ 
spicuous and tallies in substance with the purport of the Letter 
No. 6. It is relevant to note that in the said press interview 
Motilal remarked: “There is no man living who knows more 
about Deshbandhu’s mind than I do.” This lends much 
authenticity to what has been alluded to earlier. 

APPENDIX B’—FOUR 

[‘Forward*, Calcutta, Thursday, July 30, 1926—One of 
the most interesting aspects of Deshbandhu's political career 
and personal popularity lay in his successful leadership of the 
the labourers’ cause. Das stood at the forefront whenever ho 
found the working-class problems needed bis care and 
vigilance. He might well be acclaimed* as a pioneer of the 
Indian Trade Union movement in that respect. Das’s worth 
as a labour leader would be appreciated in 111 parts of the 
present day world also]. 
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C. R. DAS AS A LABOUR LEADER 

Few people in India know that one of the basic causes 
of late Mr. C. B. Das’s popularity as a great leader of men was 
his sincere work among the working classes in India. It has 
now grown into a common parlance that Mr. Bas belonged to a 
family that was famous for its charity and generosity to the 
poor and the needy. Only shortly before Mr. Das came into 
the lime-light of political importance, his days and nights were 
spent in the midst of shabbily dressed and dartily clothed 
toiling masses either at Howrah or at Kharagpur or some 
such places which are thickly populated by labourers or other 
classes of poor men. It will be no exaggeration to say that 
his purse strings were S>lways open to these men and his great 
talents and intellects were freely used to help the cause of these 
men. Mr. Das might well be termed as one of the pioneers 
of trade unionism in India. At the time when he was working 
for the good of the labouring classes in India there was scarcely 
one labour union in the country. The All-India Labour 
Union which is now known as the B. N. Railway Indian 
Labour Union with its Headquarters at Khargapur had its 
Headquarters at Bam Kamal Mukherjee Street in Kidderpur 
and more or less owed its birth and origin to the generous 
efforts of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. 

The astounding labour strikes that Mr. Das conducted 
at the prime age of his life with miraculous success noted the 
beginning of his brilliant leadership. The famohs strike in the 
Burn & Co. at Howrah which brought Mr. Das a great 
reputation as a labour leader is only a standing instance of 
his success. This had made his name a house-hold word at 
least in the working classes of Bengal even at that early part 
of his life. All life that we see to-day in the labourers of 
Bengal is the outcome of Deshbandhu*s honest, indefatiguable 
and sincere efforts to better the conditions Of these men about 
a decade ago. 

The Lahore session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress in 1923 was honoured by Deshbandhu being 
elected its President. His masterly address was a right prop 

15 
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into the real conditions of the labouring classes of India. We 
cannot deny that much of the moral life which we notice in 
these classes of men to-day is the result of the easly teachings 
of Mr. Das. As a labour leader his place is inferior to none. 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das along with Lala Lajpat Bai and 
Mahatma Gandhi forms the Great Trinity of the friend of the 
poorer classes in India. They have got an international fame 
and their status and reputation in the eyes of the labour leaders 
in Great Britain, America, Russia and other parts of Europe 
is very high. 

The fourth session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress that was held at Calcutta in the year 1924 was also 
presided over by Mr. Das. Unfortunately this session proved 
to be a very turbulent one and much controversy and hot 
expressions passed between the two parties—one led by 
Deshbandhu Das and the other by Sj. Mukunda Lai Sircar, now 
the General Secretary of All India Bailwaymen’s Unions 
Federation. Mr. Sircar, though backed by a very strong 
following that chiefly consisted of the members of the 
Employees’ Association, Calcutta, whose General Secretary 
he is and some of the members of the B. N. Railway Indian 
Labour Union had at last to yield befoie the strong will and 
determination of Dr. Das. Mr. N. M. Joshi and some of his 
moderate colleagues on whose leadeiship at the latter part 
of the controversy Mr. Sircar had depended was primarily 
responsible for bringing about the peace and subsequent 
peaceful holding of the session. But if any one deserves 
greater credit for having brought about an early settlement 
and consequently have saved the situation than another it 
was Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das himself. 

It is to be regretted that so many millions of the 
toiling masses in India who looked upon Mr. Das as their 
guide, friend and philosopher should be soon deprived of his 
sound advice in their hours of trial and sorrow, his pecuqiary 
assistance and his gigantic intellectual co-operaiion. Even 
opto the last date of his death Deshbandhu was a valued frien4 
of the labourers in India. He was one of the valuable 
members of the Executive Committee oi thU All-India Trade 
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Union Congress. Let me assure the world on behalf of the 
millions of the toiling masses in India that their sorrow is not 
a bit less than that of any section of the Indian population. 
The Indian Labour regard in the death of Mr. Das they have 
lost one of their greatest friends and leaders. 

C (The Modern Review) 

(a) An American attitude to the Non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation in India (Vol. 11. 1923) 

(b) Thorough-going and Council-entry Non-Co-opera¬ 
tors (Vol. II. 1923) 

APPENDIX ONE 

[The psychological reactions of the Non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation movement in India as reflected on an American mind 
stand here vividly portrayed, Numerial superiority was enough 
to warrant the political strength of India, argued Mr. A. 
Brisbane, the American journalist, if she was really- aware of it.] 

AN AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

In reply to Mr. Saint Nihal Singh’s splendid article in 
the ‘New York Evening Post’, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, one of 
the foremost American journalists, writes in the ‘Washington 
Herald’: 

“St. Nihal Singh, one of the three hundred million 
Asiatics ruled in India by a few Englishmen thousands of miles 
away, has a grievance. When family members of the British 
empire meet, Canada, Australia and other colpuies of European 
stock are represented by elected delegates. India’s vast crowd 
is represented by men selected by Englishmen. 

“As usual, the trouble is within* It’s the same if yon 
lack force in yourself—some outside force will rule you. Aptong 
the 300,000,000 Asiatics of India dwell 100,000 Englishmen 
and they rule the 300,000,000 although they are outnumbered 
3,000 to one. Could Mr. ISingh imagine one Englishman keep 
ing down 3,000 Irishmen ? In these days you only get justice 
when you fight for it. Even then it is slow* 

“In 6,000 years Indi^ hss written millions of different 
books, and in aU those books the word *liberty* does not pap0 
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appear. Thatfs the trouble with India. Some day a man will 
come along, not a Gandhi trying to fight Manchester with a spi¬ 
nning wheel, but some person of mixed race with thfbk hairy 
wrists, coarse hands, short, stubby fingers. He will not let 
England elect her delegates to the British empire’s family re¬ 
union.” 

Comment: Mr. Brisbane bluntly gives expression to his 
sympathy for India’s right to self-rule, but points out that India 
will not achieve self-government through the Gandhi method. 
The West does not care for Passive Resistance but wants to see 
an expression of manhood and womanhood through positive self- 
assertion. This attitude of the West is seen in appreciation of 
Kemal Pasha, fear of Lenin, and contempt for 300,000,000 of 
Indians ruled by less than 100,000 English solders. 

APPENDIX ‘C’—TWO 

[In ttie month of the Cocanada Congress, December1923, 
the article,— **Thorough^going ‘and Council-entry Non-Co-Opera¬ 
tors** was published, quoting the views of a New York Journal 
‘The Freeman.’ The interest of the Foreign Press in contem¬ 
porary Indian Political developments and its comment on the 
merits of the rival parties are instructive.] 

THOROUQH-QOINQ AND COUNCIL-ENTRY 
NON-CO-OPERATORS 

We read in “The Freeman” of New York : 

“With no great plenty of nows from India, it is still possible to 
make out that the non-co-operative movement has fallen some 
what into disarray. At four consecutive sessions, the Indian 
National Congress has called upon the people not to vote or 
stand as candidates when the members of the Councils establi¬ 
shed by the Imperial Government are chosen. The Congress 
has held out, all along, for Non-Co-operation in the full sense of 
the term; but the wisdom of its decision has been questioned 
from the beginning by. certain leaders who either have an itch for 
office, or else believe honestly that thfey can non*co-operate 
most effectively by getting themselves elected the Council, 
and then kicking up trouble on the inside.” 
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Since the last meeting of the Congress (Sept. 1923) the 
politioally-minded group has gotten control of the permanent 
executive committee and has finally secured the passage of a 
resolution, which orders the suspension of the boycott of the 
elections. The Gandhian movement seems now to be divided 
between thorough-going non-co-operators who still stick by 
the last decision of the Congress, and 'council-entry Non-Co¬ 
operators’* who uphold the committee. The leaders of the 
latter group declare that they will enter the Councils only to 
wreck them, but the correspondent of the London Times at 
Simla believes it likely that this is nothing more than a 
face-saving declaration. Once the non-co-operators are inside 
.the fence, says the correspondent, there will be little to 
distinguish them from the Indian liberals who have all along 
participated in politics.” 


APPENDIX 

[Hindusthan Standardy Calcutta, Wednesday, May 27, 
1964 —This sketch has been taken from the columns of the 
Hindusthan Standard—(extra-ordinary issue) on the day of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s death (27. 5. 1964). 
Jawaharlal acted under the inspired leadership of Deshbandhu 
in the wake of Jallianwalabagh massacre and played effec¬ 
tively to bring a Swarajist Non-Changer rapprochement in 
September 1923] 

I 

J. L. NEHRU’S WORK UNDER C. R. DAS’S LEADERSHIP 

Soon after the Martial Law regime ended in that un- 
happy province (i. e. the Punjab) and the ban on entry into 
it was withdrawn, the Congress took up the work of institu¬ 
ting a thorough enquiry into the nature .and extent of the 
tragic happenings (i. e. Jallianwalabagh massacre) and of 
organising relief for the victims. While relief operations wore 
to be conducted mostly under the guidance of Swami 
Shraddhananda and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
enquiry was principally entrusted to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Deshbandhu (then Mr.) C. E. Das. Jawaharlal Nehru 
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placed his services the disposal of Deshbandhn, ^who was 
to conduct the wort, especially in the Amritsar area. This 
was the first time that Nehru came into intimate contact with 
the Deshbandhu. The contact bred in Jawaharlal deep 
feeling of admiration for Bengal’s great lawyer leader. 

When Mahatma Gandhi started his Non-violent 
Non-Co-operation movement in 1920 Jawaharlal plunged into 
it. “I almost forgot,” he writes, “my family, my wife and 
my daughter”. Continuing to describe his busy life at the 
time, away from home and his relations, he says, “I lived in 
offices and committee meetings and crowds”. The most 
important item of his crowded programme was contact with 
masses of village-folk. 

NEHRU AND SWARAJIST POLITICS 

On coming out of (the Lucknow District) Jail, 
Jawaharlal found himself confronted with the Council-Entry 
movement, set afoot after the Gaya session of the Congress 
held under the leadership of Deshbandhu Das and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. Jawaharlal now began to take an active 
part in efforts for a compromise between the Swarajists and 
the No-Changers. The controversy between the two rival 
groups of the Congress ended in a peaceful settlement at the 
special Congress held at Delhi in September 1923, under the 
presidentship of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

In the summer of 1923, following Deshbandhu’s 
resignation of Congress Presidentship owing to his differences 
with No-Changers, a new Working Committee was formed of 
members belonging to a Centre party that came to exist 
between the Swarajists and the No-Changers. Jawaharlal 
became one of the General Secretaries of the Committee of 
which Dr. Ansari became President. 



REFERENCE NOTES 


Chapter One—Das and Evolution of his Political Ideals. 

, 1. Da8*s speech at the Calcutta Congress, December 
1917 : 

At the Lucknow session of the National Congrei^S 
(December 1916}» Ambica Oharan Majumdar dwelt at length 
on the scope and meaning of Self-Government. He demanded 
Representative Government for India in unambiguous language. 
Said he : “Call it Home Rule, Call it Self Rule, Call it Swaraj. 
Call it Self-Government, it is all one and the same thing— 
it is Representative Government”. According to him, India 
fulfilled all the conditions precedent to self-government. He 
clearly expressed that because the mass were silent, and had 
not jomed in the cry, India could not be deprived of her 
natural and legitimate demand. He said that the *hydra- 
headed inarticulate mass’ would speak only during rebellion 
or revolution, and oven then under the inspired leadership 
of the educated minority. To prove the worth of his conten¬ 
tion, the Magna Carta (June, 1215) or the Petition of Rights 
(1628), or the Reform Bill (1832) were alluded to. This 
analysis of A. C. Majumdar is very much in accord with the 
explanation of the self-government ideal as given by Das here. 
(M. R. Vol. 1, 1917). 

2. Ibid., 

While dealing with the question of “Our demands”. 
A. C. Majumdar furnished a very brief but self-expressive 
definition of the same. He said : *The Collar of a Dependency 
should be removed from India’s neck and the coronet of an 
atitonomous self-governing'state placed upon her head’. 

(M. R. Vol. 1, 1917). 

This sounds very much like C. R. Das’s demand to 
frame his country’s constitution. 

3. Oas’s speech at \he All-India Muslim-League 
Conference, Galoutta, December, 1917. 

According to A. C. Mkjumdar the *new spirit’ kad 
situtated the political life-of the country. Hb t!iou|i;hl 
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the Bureaucracy had prepared its own grave and written its 
own epitaph through ‘the education given to the ^people, the 
system of local self-government introduced into the country 
and the elective principle recognised in the higher Councils 
of the Empire*. (M. R. Vol. 1, 1917). 

Das*s attitude to the offensive measures of the Bureau¬ 
cracy hears close resemblance to Majumdar’s analysis of 
peoples* developing knowledge of i)olitics. 

4. Das’s speech at special session of Bombay Congress, 
(August-Sept. 1918). 

5. Ibid., Text of the corresponding Congress resolu¬ 
tion. 

In course of an analysis of the inevitable conflict 
between the new spirit and the old bureaucratic constitution, 
Majumdar quoted two of the flnest exponents of British tradi¬ 
tional liberalism. For example, Burke does not think that 
the people are never wrong. They have been so frequently, 
and outrageously, both in other countries and in this (India). 
But, according to him, ‘in all disputes between them and their 
rulers, the presumption is at least upon a par in favour of the 
people*. 

Lord Morley, whose attachment to Indian affairs was 
more thorough than any other the then British statesman, 
added, while referring to Burke, ‘Nay experience perhaps 
justifies him in going further. When popular discontents are 
prevalent, something has generally been found amiss in the 
constitution or the administration*. This idea of Morley had 
found expression in Burke's utterance, when the latter said ; 
‘The people have no interest in disorder. When they go 
wrong, it is their error and not their crime*. 

—(M. R. Vol. 1, 1917) 

Chapter Two : Das on Reform scheme 

1. Das’s speech at special session of the Bombay 
Congress, Aug-Sept, 1918 (vide Extracts from the text of the 
Resolution). 

' ' 2. Das’s speech at special session of Delhi Congress, 

December 1918. . 
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3. Ibid., 

4. Ibid., cf. *1 said nothing about a compact; I 
fiaid it was a compromise* (Mrs. Besant). 

6. Ibid., 

6. Ibid., 

7. A. Gupta, (ed). ‘Studies in the Bengal Ren¬ 
aissance*, p. 186. 

8. Bas’s speech at Amritsar Congress,—(Dec.—Jany, 
1919-1920). 

While reviewing the aspect of the Indian political goal, 
it may be said that so far as the Indian nation was concerned, 
there could be only one satisfactory political goal ; and that 
was democratic freedom and independence for the people and 
the state. Even the Moderate Indian would admit that if 
freedom and independence could be attained and maintained, he 
would nob care for any other goal. (M. R. Vol. II, 1921) 

9. Gandhi ; Swaraj in One Year. (Natesan, 1921). 

10. Gandhi’s speeches : ‘Swaraj and Non-Co-oper¬ 
ation*. 

This bears a close resemblance to Bas*s plea for self- 
determination, etc. 

In the context of Jallianwala Bagh tragedy at Amritsar 
it may be added, mob-violence is wicked and reprehensible, 
but the violence of the executive and the police is worse than 
mob-violence, because whereas mob-violence is scattered and 
mostly due to sudden excitement and can be easily curbed by 
the state, incessant police and executive violence is deliberate 
and organised, and cannot be stopped by any external agency, 
save by a revolution. (M. R. Vol. 1, 1922) 

Chapter Three : C. R. Das and Non-Co-operation 
Movement: 

1. Dr. R. Prasad : ‘At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi* 
(1966), p. 108. 

2. S. C. Bose t ‘The Indian Struggle (1948), p. 87. 

3. A. Gupta [ed] : Studies in the Bengal Renaissance 
(1958). p. 249. 

4. Das*s speech at Nagpur annual Congress (December 

mo). 
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5. For proper appreciation of the statement, the- 
relevant Text of the Nagpur Congress resolution (December 
1,920) is given here : 

•Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing 
Government of India has forfeited the confidence of the 
country ; and whereas the people of India are now determined 
to establish Swaraj ; and whereas all methods adopted by the 
people of India prior to the last special session (Calcutta, Sept. 
1920) of the Indian National Congress have failed to secure 
due recognition of their rights and liberties and the redress 
of their many and grievous wrongs more specially in reference 
to the Khilafat and the Punjab ; Now this Congress (at Nag¬ 
pur), while re-affirming the resolution on Non-violent Non-Co¬ 
operation passed at the special session of the Congress at 
Calcutta, declares that the entire or any part or parts of the 
scheme of Non-violent Non-Co-operation, with the renunciation 
of voluntary association with the present Government at one 
end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other, should be put in^ 
force at a time to be determined by either the Indian National 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee, and that, in the 
meanwhile, to prepare the country for it, effective steps should 
continue to be taken in that behalf.* 

6. Das’s Nagpur Congress speech, (December 1920). 

7. It is significant to note that endorsemeht of the 
resolution on *Non-Co-ox)eration by Das here has found an 
adequate expression in the undemoted lines ; ‘The idea of Non 
Co-operation by Indians as a probable weapon arose in the ■ 
minds of two Englishmen yeas ago, long before Gandhi at 
least thought of it. Prof. Seeley observes: «Who does not 
know the extreme difficulty of repressing the disaffection of a 
conqured population ?.,, For the instinct of nationality or of 
separate religion more than supplies the place of valour or of 
discipline being diffused through the whole population and 
not confined to the fighting part of it.... It is a condition of 
our Indian Empire that it should be held without any great 
effort...The moment India began reaUy to sho;w‘^i[iersel{...iiiai 
moment we should recognise perforce the Mpbssiklity of 
retaining her.’ 
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The same strain of argument is to be found in Mereditb 
Townsend’s ‘Asia and Europe', wherein it is stated : ‘There 
are no white servants, nor even grooms, no white policemen, 
no white postmen, no white anything. If the brown men 
struck for a week the Empire would collapse like a house of 
cards, and every ruling, man would be a prisoner in his own 
house. He could not even feed himself or get water.' 

(M. R. Vol. 1, 1921) 

8. “Swaraj is our birth-right, it is a divine gift”, vide, 
Das's speech at Bengal (Barisal) Provincial Conference, April, 
1921. 

9. Ibid., 

10. Comments mine. 

Chapter Four t C. R. Das and the Moderates 

1. P. C. Ghose : From Nagpur (1920) to Lahore (1929)* 

Gandhi's preaching and practise of ‘civil disobedience'' 
was always an example for others to imitate and follow. In 
‘Young India', he said : ‘Indians dare not pin their faith solely 
to civil disobedience. It is like the use of a knife, to be used 
most sparingly, if at all. A man who cuts away without ceasing 
outs at the very root and finds himself without the substance 
he was trying to reach by cutting off the superficial hard crust. 
The use of civil disobedience will be healthy, necessary, and 
effective only if we otherwise conform to the laws of all growth. 
We must therefore give its full and therefore greater value to 
the adjective ‘civil' than to ‘disobedience'. Disobedience 
without civility, discipline, discrimination, non-violence, is cer- 
tain destruction. Disobedience combined with love is the living 
^ater of life. Civil disobedience is a beautiful variant to signify 
growth, it is not discordance which spells death.’ 

(M. B. Vol. 1, 1922> 

2. S. Naidu : Mahatma Gandhi, The Man and his Missionr 
pp. 82-85. 

Si. Great Trial in March (1922): Ibid, pp. 91-92. 

4. India in 1922-'23, p. 271. 

5. B. G. Tendulkar i ‘Life Mohandas Earam Ghandl 
(iandhii, (vol. II), pp. 121-2 ; also Br. B. Prasad : At the Feet 
8 !Umiiauk Gaddhi §p. llde-ll^. 
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6. S. C. Bose : The Indian Struggle^ p. 103. 

7. J. L. Nehru : Autobiography, p. 81. • 

9. S. C. Bose ; The Indian Stuggle. p. 108. 

9. Ibid ; pp. 104-6. 

10. D, G. Tendulkar : Mahatma Gandhi ; (vol. II), pp. 
99-100. 

11. Das’s (undelivered) presidential address at Ahmedabad 
Congress, Deo. 1921. 

12. Ibid., 

13. Ibid., 

14. Ibid., op. cit. B. N. Tagore. 

16. According to Gandhi, ‘the Swarajists (i.e. Nationalists) 
expect to be able to retaliate within a measurable distance of 
time if the Government do not accept the reasonable demands 
of the people. The Liberals, on the contrary, expect to secure 
what is possible merely by reasonings with the Government. 
The Liberals will march with the Swarajists only upto a certain 
point. The Swarajists have lost all faith in “reasonings” with 
a Government which swear by the sharpness of their sword.* 
[Forward, 11 July, 1926]. 

16. Das’s above speech at Ahmedabad Congress, December 
1921 ; ef, “Whether within the Empire or outside it, India 
must have freedom.” 

17. Ibid., 

18. Das*s own assertion should be studied in the light of 
the undernoted idea : ‘Without denying outright the beneficent 
aspect of the British rule, it may still be said that the British 
came to India as surgeons an'd physicians for the peoples’ good. 
Englishmen might have come to India as teachers, but surely 
the Indian tutelage should not be unending. It goes without 
saying that complete equality between Indians and Britishers 
would be impossible in the British Empire, even though one 
might call it Indo^^British Commonwealth.’ 

[M. B. Vol. II, 1921] 

19. It is a fact that the interdependence of nations 
or of peoples on equal terms is a high ideal. But this may 
be fully realised only when all distinct peoples would come 
.to have an Independent political existence of their own. For 
complete self-realisation and self-expression, for. being and 
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doing the best that we are capable of, for giving to the world 
the best and utmost that we can and ought, freedom and 
independence are indispensably necessary. This expresses 
more clearly the idea contained in Das’s utterance. 

(M. R. Vol. II, 1921> 

20. Das’s speech at Ahmedabad Congress, Dec. 1921. 

21. Ibid., cf. ‘The time and manner of each advance- 
can be determined only J>y Parliament, upon whom responsibi¬ 
lity lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples’. 

22. Ibid., 

23. Ibid., 

24. Ibid., 

26. Ibid., 

26. The situation as has been discussed here waa 
substantially changed by a Government Notification to that 
effect in June 1925. According to it, *the Transferred Subjeota 
have all been removed to the Reserved side of the Government 
during the life-time of the present Council, or till January, 1927.’ 
But, even then the silver-lining was there because it said : 
‘Should the Legislative Council convince the Government of 
its wish to resume control through salaried Ministers of the 
Transferred Subjects’ or should a new Council be elected in the 
interval willing to create a Ministry for the Transferred Subjects, 
the suspension will bo withdrawn, and the Transferred Subjects 
will be placed under popular control’. 

—(The Bengalee, June 16, 1925). 

27. Das’s speech at the Ahmedabad Congress, Decem¬ 
ber 1921. Cf. ‘I wijl not purchase peace with dishonour.’ 

28. The name ‘Non-Co-operation movement’ does not 

correctly and adequately indicate its character and essence, as 
it refers to and emphasises only a principal political weapon in 
its armoury. It is a spiritual, social, economic, educational and 
political movement, and forms a synthetic and organic whole, 
according to Gandhi. —(M. R. Vol. 1, 1923) 

29. Das’s above-noted Ahmedabad Congress speech, 
Dec. 1921. 

30. Ibid., 

31. Cf, Das’s Faridpur speech. May, 1925. 
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32. Das’s abovenoted Ahmedabad Congress speech, 
Dec. 1921. 

33. Ibid., 

34. Das on ‘Swaraj’ in a speech at Dehra Dun, said ; 
^They must not think of a Parliament system of Government 
which meant Government by the middle classes,—by the bour¬ 
geoisie, by Capitalists over the masses, the labouring classes, 
the poorer people,—in other words, a tyranny of the more 
powerful over the weak. There might 'he among them some 
who thought, let the Government hand over to them some more 
departments, and-lo and behold they had Swaraj’ ! He declared 
‘that would be only Swaraj for the middle classes. There might 
be some one who would say that “Let us take that Swaraj, we 
will offer it to the masses” ! He was sure he ‘would never do 
that, for that would at once make us selfish and there would be 
a struggle again between the classes and the masses.’ Swaraj 
according to Das, must be for the masses and the Swaraj must 
be won by the masses. He had no belief in trusteeship. Non 
-violent Non-Co-operation wanted to put an end to the dark 
chapter of European history, i.e. the tyranny of the bourgeosie, 
of the moneyed classes, of the capitalists over the masses, the 
poor labourers. 

_(A. B. Patrika, 6 Nov. 1922) Vide M. R. Vol. II, 1922. 

35. Comments mine 

It is not the middle classes alone whom possession of 
power makes selfish. Never in history and in no other country 
have the masses got such power as the masses in Russia. But 
•have they not deprived the middleclasses and the aristocracy 
■of all power there ? Have they not tyrannised over theml Nay, 
have they not tried even to exterminate them ? Swaraj worth 
its attributes, therefore, should be for all—the masses, the 
middleclasses and the upperclasses—so long as there are 
•different classes. 

—,A. B. Patrika, 6 Nov, 1922) Vide M. R. Vol. II, 1922. 

36. Extracts from Das’s statement at Amraoti. 

True, the masses form the majority, and the other two 

4 }la 88 es are minorities. Bur minorities, too, have their rights. 
This tact was recognised by Das when he nifitde a press state¬ 
ment at Amraoti, wherein it was said : 
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* ' * * > * 

<In mjr opinion at Gajra the Indian National Congress 
rshould commence its work for the year by a clearer declaration 
-of the rights of the different communities in India under the 
Sf^araj Government. So far as the Hindus and Muslims are 
concerned there should be a clear and emphatic confirmation of 
what is known as the ‘Lucknow Pact* (1916). As regards the 
other communities such as Sikhs, Christians and Parsis,—^the 
Hindus and the Muslims, who constitute the bulk of the people, 
should be prepared to give them their just and proper share in 
the Swaraj Administration. I propose that the Congress should 
bring about a real agreement between all these communities by 
which the rights of every minority should be clearly recognised 
in order to remove all doubts which may arise and all 
apprehensions which probably exist*. 

It may be said in endorsing this principle that when 
rights of religious communities who are minorities are to be 
recognised, the status and rights of men of the minority groups 
according to occupation and wealth, should also be recognised. 
A parliamentary system is not necessarily identical with middle 
class Government. (M. R. Vol. II, 1922) 

Chapter Five : Non-Co-Operation and problem 
of Council-entry. 

1. Dr. P. Sitaramayya : History of the Indian 
National Congress, (Vol. I), p. 249. 

2. Das’s presidential address at Gaya Congress, 
December 1922. Cf. The Biblical Allusion refered to: 

3. Ibid., 

4. Ibid., cf. ‘Law and Order has indeed been the last 
refuge of Bureaucracies all over the world.* 

6. Ibid., 

6. Ibid.. Cf. ‘where the Government is arbitrary and 
despotic, and the fundamental rights of the people are not 
recognised, it is idle to talk of Law and Order*. 

7. Ibid., 

8. Ibid., 

9. Ibid., Cf. ‘These statutes in themselves constitute a 
breach of law and order, for. If jy and. order is the result pf the 
rule of law*. 
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10. Ibid., 

11. Ibid., Cf.<each nationality constitutes a parti> 

oular stream of the real unity’. 

12. Ibid., Gf. ‘Nationalism is the process through which 
alone will world peace come.* 

13. When the question of Non-violence as a war-taotic 
was raging throughout the country, an attempt was made to 
study the problem from the religious planes of both the Hindus 
and the Muslims. It was argued whether Muslims should 
confine themselves to merely peaceful and non-violent methods 
to gain Swaraj and other objects, or whether they might have 
recourse also to the use of physical force and material weapons 

to gain their ends.The Ali Brothers, Mahommed Ali 

and Shaukat Ali and many Ulemas thought that in case of need 
the Quran permitted and enjoined the use of physical force. 
The authenticity of this verdict should not be questioned. To 
show that Hinduism also did not prescribe any rigid rule to 
abstain from war under all circumstances, the instance of 
the Bhagabat Gita was cited. It must be noted, however, 
that non-violence should be advocated by Indians of all 
persuasions either as a matter of right principle or a matter of 
right policy or both. (M. R. Vol. 1, 1922) 

14. Comments mine. 

15. op. cit. in Das’s above-noted speech at Gaya Congress,' 
Dec., 1922. 

16. Ibid., 

17. Ibid., 

18. Cf. ‘The soul of Russia must struggle to free herself 
from the socialism of Carl Marx,’ vide, above-noted speech. 

19. Ibid., op. cit. in Gandhi’s speeches. 

20. Das’s above-noted speech at Gaya, Dec., 1922 ; Cf, 
‘Every genuine movement prqceeds from an ideal and the ideal 
is always higher than the achievement’. 

21. Ibid., 

22. In the context of the Ahmedabad Congress, Dec., 1921, 
Gandhi, the greatest exponent of Hindu-Muslim unity wrote in 
“Young India”: ‘There-is much left to be desired as to 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The combination is still suspected to be 
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a' menace to the froe existence and growth ^ of' the small 
oommunities’. (M. R..Voli 1, 1022). 

2d; Da8*8 speech at Gaya Congress, DCo., 1022. 

24. Comments mine. • 

26. *ETery people, at whatever stage of social evolution, 
is entitled to self-rule. But it should beat the same time, its 
own primary duty to see that no social injustice or social 
disability exists among its members’. (M. B. Vol. 1, 1923) 

This statement coincides with the ideas expressed' 

by Das. 

26. Das’s speech at Gaya Congress, Deo., 1922. 

Cf. ‘Swaraj is indefinable’. 

Chapter Six : Streamlined Village Administration. 

1. Swaraj should be for,—^the mass, the middle-classes and 

the upper classes—so long as there are different classes. 
Though the masses form the majority and the other two classes 
are minorities, yet it must be acknowledged that minorities 
too have their rights. (M. R. Vol. II, 1922)’ 

These lines should be studied in the context' of Das’s 
presidential address at Gaya Congress, Dec., 1922. 

2. This utterance of C. R. Das finds its echo in the under¬ 
noted lines : 

‘It is only when all non-violent methods and means' 
have failed that thorough-going Ahmisa-ists can think of 
parting company with those who hold a' different opinion ; 
not till then’. ‘ (Mi R. Vol. 1, 1922) 

3. Das’s speech at Gaya Congress, Dec., 1922. 

• 4. Cf. Hegel’s own:analysis ; *.human institutions 

belong to the region, not of its inert externality, but of mind 
and purpose; and are therefore dynamic and 6elf-developing^ 

6. Das’s speech at Gaya Congress, Dec., 1922. ; 

6, Ibid., 

7, op. cit. in ‘New State* (authoress), vide, Das’s Gaya" 
Congress speech, Dee., 1922i 

8, Das’s abdro-ndted speech at Gaya, Deo., 1922. 

■ ‘9. -Ibid.,. ^. . ;'. 

10. op. cit. in Gandhi’s speeches. . / ■ 
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11. Das*8 above-noted speech, Dec., 1922. 

12. Ibid., 

13. Ibid., Cf. 'India cannot accept a systbm such as 
this (Reformed Councils) as a foundation of our Swaraj.* 

14. Ibid., Cf. 'Reformed Councils are really a mask which 

the Bureaucracy has put on.our clear duty is to tear this 

mask from off their face.* 

16. Vide relevant portion of Nagpur Resolution on ‘Non- 
Co-operation’ cited in Chapter 111, note. 6, 

16. Vide the Resolution above-noted. 

Granting that all the planks in the Non-Co-operation 
platform are there, it is plain that the clarion call of politics 
is the loudest in Das’s utterence. A sincere adherence to the 
principles of the said movement would raise it to a higher level 
and a wider outlook than are generally associated with it. 

(M. R. Vol. 1, 1922.) 

17. op. cit. in Gandhi’s Speeches. 

18. Das’s above-noted speech at Gaya Congress, December, 
1922. 

19. Ibid., 

20. Ibid., 

21. Ibid., 

22. Vide Appendix-11 ‘A*, The Bengalee, (June 11, 1926). 
Cf. Das’s utterance 'the, attainment of Swaraj is not possible 
without the hearty Co-operation of both Hindus and Muslims*. 

23. Das’s above-noted speech at Gkiya Congress, Dec., 1922. 

24. Cf. “The £sot is, destruction itself will never bring us 
Swaraj. The fact further is that no construction is possible 
without destruction”. Vide his above-noted speech, Gaya, 
December, 1922. 

25. Cf. For statistical evidence, the tax-structure of the 
period in question. 

26. Das’s above-notied Chtya address, December, 1922; 
vide Appendix IV, ‘O’, Forward, July 30, 1926; ‘Das as a 
Dabour Leader*. 

27. Comments mine. 

28. Comments mW, vide 'th^a-^Nehru Bfanifesiio*: .On 

Labour and Capital, See, Chapter IX. ^ ' 

29. Das’s speech .iid» Gbya Cbngress, December, 1922. 
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30. Vide Appendix 1 'A*, The Bengalee, December, 1920 ; 
Dfi;^ on Non-Co-aperation. 

31. Das*s above-noted speech, December 1922. 

32. Vide Text of the Bezwada Resolution, 3} March 1921. 

33. Cf. ‘There is no royal road to Freedom, and dark and 
difficult will be the path leading to it’, vide Das’s above spee^ 
at Gaya, December 1922. 

34. Das observed that it was no extenuation of any act of 
violence to say that it was the work of goondas (hooligans) 
instigated by others, for we must have such influence over even 
hooligans that they might be amenable to our control and not 
susceptible to incitement. Das’s plea for non-violence was 
therefore all the more eloquent. 

(M. R. Vol. 1, 1922) 

35. P. C. Ghose : From Nagpur (1920) to Lahore (1929), 
p. VII. 

36. Das’s speech at special session of Delhi Congress, 
September 1923. 

37. op. cit. in Gandhi’s Speeches. 

The Compromise resolution regarding Council-entry was 
adopted at the special session of the Delhi Congress (Sept¬ 
ember 1923). Furnished below is the relevant text ; 

‘While re-affirming its adherence to the principle of Non- 
Co-operation, this Congress declares that such Congressmen ap 
have no religious or other conscientious objections against 
entering the Legislature are at liberty to stand as candidates 
and to exercise the right of voting at the forth-cpming eleotioiifi 
and this Congress, therefore, suspends all propaganda 
entering the Councils. The Congress at the same time calls 
upon all Congressmen to redouble their efibrl^ to carry out the 
constructive programme of their great leader,. Mahatma Gandhi 
and by united endeavour to achieve Swaraj. at the earliegt 
possible moment’. 

But, was it implie(| in the foregoing resolution that the No* 
Changers, did not crave for Swaraj^ for which the Swaraj Bsrty 
alone could be considered the redoubtable challenger 1 ^ few 
months after this resolution, the Swaraj Farty: 

formulated another resolution to the same effect, vide Chf^pter 
Vlll,,note.-i^.' ;■ „' , : . \ 
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Chapter .Seven t Htndu'Muslim Ac'coird. 

1. Das’s speech at the Cocanda Congress, Decepiber 1023 i- 
Of. comments mine. ' * 

■ 2. Vide the text of Das’s speech above-noted. 

«<Bead the Drafts of the Indian National Pact and Bengal 
National Pact. 

‘^Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi' 
special session of the Congress do call for further opinions and 
criticisms, and submit further report by the 3Ist of March, 

1924, to the All-India Congress Committee for its consi¬ 
deration.” 

3. Cf. Text of the Hindu—Muslim Pact, vide A. B. Patrika 
December 1923. Also consult Appendix II ‘A’, ‘The Bengalee’, 
June 11, 1925. 

4. Das’s speech at Bengal (Sirajganj) Provincial Conference, 
June, 1924. Cf. ‘So long as Hindus and Mahomedans do not 
unite, Swaraj will be an impossibility, and always remain a 
theme of impracticable fancy; vide Gandhi’s opinion in ‘Young 
India’in this respect. 

6. Ibid., 

' 6. Cf.‘It is .to the interest of the Bureaucracy that there 
should be al constant friction between Hindus and Mahomedans 

ii» 

as helping to retard the advent of Swaraj*. For liberal reaction 
to this pact consult Appendix II, * A’, The Bengalee, June II, 

1925. 

7. Das’s above-noted Sirajganj speech, June 1924. Cf." 
‘Swaraj is coming and you must be ready to welcome it by’ 
your sacrifice and suffering.’ 

. Chapter Eight: Evolution o£ Swarajist ideals-, 

1. Das’s address at All-India Swaraj Party Conference,^ 
Calcutta, August. 1924, 

2. Ibid., 

• 3. ‘Has Non-Co-Operation succeeded ? Has Noh-Co- 
operation failed 1 According to critics : (a) Politically, the 
movement has set back the clock of ordered progress ; (b> 
Socially, H has let l<x>se forces of disruption; and .(o) spiritually, 
it ihay be said to have produced more heat thim light; On the 
oopttary, the supporters argue: True, Non*Oo-ope?atioa;has hot 
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secured an A,ct of the British Parliament or a revision of an 
Act of Parliament, but it has revolutionised the life of India* 
Its achievement has been the great Indian hTation, roused out of 
its slumber .. .and mad in the glory of life ; its achievement has 
been a crusade against unjust and immoral, and fight against 
customs and habits that is nurtured upon the negation of God 
in Man’. (Forward, July 17, 1926) 

4. Das’s above-noted speech, August 1924, 

6. ‘So far as the Indian nation was concerned, there could 
be only one satisfactory political goal *, and that was democratic 
freedom and independence’. (M. R. Vol. II, 1921) 

The same strain of argument is manifest in Das’s 
utterance regarding ideal Swaraj. 

6. Dr. P. Sitaramayya: History of the Indian National 
Congress, Vol. I, p. 194. 

7. S. C. Bose : The Indian Struggle (1920—34), p. 164, 

8. M. O. Dwyer : India as 1 knew it, p. 402. 

9. The resolution to constitute the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee was adopted, with a motive to study the 
chances of success if that civil disobedience movement was 
really begun. The resolution carried by a majority runs as 
follows : 

‘This Congress (Delhi Congress, September 1923) 
resolves that a Committee consisting of the following be formed 
forthwith to organise : an effective compaign of civil 
.disobedience and to advise and regulate action in the provincse 
for organising similar provincial or local campaign for the 
Bpeedy attainment of Swaraj, which alone can guarantee the 
.restoration of Mahatma Gandhi and other political pi;isoners to 
liberty as well as the freedom of the Jaziratul-Arab and a 
satisfactory settlement of the Punjab wrong. The names df 
the members of the Committee are Messrs : 0. B, 1^, 
Mahommed Ali, Vallabhai' Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Mangal 
Singh, Kitchlew, Jawaharlal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel*. 

The 0>mmittee, after a countrywide tour in search of 
.^yidence, oanie t:o the conolusicm that the country was ndt in 
proper conditio. for' undertahing civil diisobedience)r;vide 
.0, D. Enquiry .Ocnnmittee Report, November 1922. 
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10. C. S. Banga Iyer : India in the Crucible, p. 45. 

11. Dr. P. Sitaramayya : History of the Indian National 

Congress. Vol. I, p. 249. » 

12. India in 1924—25 ; p. 312 & pp. 313—14. 

13. Dr. B. Prasad : At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi 
p. 136. 

14. Vide Appendix ‘D’, Hindusthan Standard (extra¬ 
ordinary issue), May 27, 1964. 

16. T. G. P. Spear : India, p. 367. 

16. A. K. Azad : India Wins Freedom, p. 18iF. 

17. Text of the Council-entry resolution adopted at Swaraj 
Party’s Conference in Calcutta, vide A. B. Patrika. Dec., 1923. 

18. Das’s speech at Belgaum Congress, Deo. 1924. 

19. , Ibid., vide Text of Besolution on the ‘Compromise and 
Spinning Franchise’, viz., the Agreement. 

20. Ibid, Cf.. the promotion of unity between different 
communities, specially between the Hindus and Mahomedans, 
and the removal of untouchability by the Hindus from among 
them, should be carried on by all sections within the Congress, 
vide Gandhi, op. cit in ‘Young India’,-quoted in Chapter VTI, 
note. 4. 

21. Opposing Swaraj Party’s programme ‘to frame its rules 
and administer its funds’, the liberals advocated that ‘The 
demoralisation of public life by the Swarajists was apparent on 
every side .. .How often was Swaraj promised to India, on the 
strength of which large sums of money were taken from the 
deluded.. They (Swarajists) promised to bring the administration 
to an end and thereby compel the Parliament to hand over the 
Government to them. The result achieved is a return to the old 
bureaucratic form of Government in the place of half the 
Government being in the hands of Ministers responsible to the 
representatives of the people in the Legislative Council. Where 
is the Swaraj which they promised would follow their return to 
the Legislative Council ? The Swarajists, of course, succeeded in 
generating an intense hatred of the English in the country. 

(The Bengalee, 13 June, 1925). 

22. Das’s above-noted Belgaum speech, Dec.^ 1924. 

23. *For the purposes iff a United 0ohgrq|8, there mtuit be 
ah agreement in respect of fnndhhieiiials bet'heen the various 
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parties. The goal to be attained* and the method to be 
pursued for its aGhievement» must be one and the same. The 
goal should be Dominion Status, and the methods to be pursued 
for its achievement must be constitutional agitation. With 
regard to the goal, C. B. Das himself accepted the view of the 
Liberal Party, and as regards the method to be pursued for 
its achievement, the implication of his speech at Faridpnr 
(May, 1925) was nothing more or less than the abandonment 
of obstruction as a method of parliamentary war-fare,* vide 
The Bengalee, S’ June, 1925. 

24. Das’s above-noted speech, Dec., 1924. 

25. For compromise resolution, vide Chapter VI, note. 37. 

26. Cf. Text of the Belgaum Congress resolution, Deo., 
1924, cited above. 

27. Das’s above-noted speech, Dec., 1924. Cf. ‘Swaraj 
means independence from all obstacles to your national 
building,* 

28. Ibid., 

29. Vide Text of the Belgaum Congress Resolution, Deo., 
1924, cited above. 

30. India in 1924-25, p. 296, 

' 31. P. 0. Ray : Life and Times of C. R. Das, p. 201. 

32. Ibid., 

33. S. N. Banerjea : A Nation in Making p, 387. 

34. 0. Y. Ohintamani: Indian Politics since the Mutiny, 
p. 107. 

35. P. C. Ray : Life and Times of C. R. Das, p. 202. 

36. India in 1924-25, pp. 302-3. 

37. Report of the Indian Statutory Commission [Vol. 1], 
p. 209, As against this, it is instructive to study what another 
Nationalist leader like Bipin Chandra Pal said : ‘1^1 conde¬ 
mned the tactics of tiiie Swarajists and would not like White- 
Bureaucracy to be substituted by Brown Bureaucracy. If the 
latter struck root in the ground, it would be difficult to uproot 
it; no magic wand could bring about Swaraj within a year or 
sXk months. People most work for it patiently; vide. The 
Bengalee, 11 Jdn9rl0^6. 

38. . 0. S. Bangs : India in the.Omoible, p. 167. 

39. India in 1926-26, pp. 2^; ' 
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40. Ibid., p. 5, ' 

41. ' Ibid., pp. 12''13, vide above, note. 23. 

42. S. 0. Bose ; The Indian Straggle (1920*34)/p. 167. 

43. India in 1926-26, pp. 11-12. 

44. Ibid., Appendix IV, p. 366. 

45. Das’s presidential, address at Bengal (Faridpur) 
Provincial Conference, May, 1925. 

This should be read along with the undemoted lines : 

‘0. B. Das set out to wreck the Reforms, to break the 

constitution of the Government of India Act (1919) . but 

he now declares him and his party to be co-operators upon 
honourable terms. He advocates Dominion Status, and Con¬ 
stitutional means as the method of its attainment ^ vide. The 
Bengalee, 5 June, 1925. 

46. Ibid., 

47. Vide, op. cit, The Modern Review, Vol. 1, 1917. 

48. Das’s above-noted speech. May, 1926. 

49. Ibid., 

50. Cf. ‘Dominion Status to-day is in no sense servitude. 
It is essentially an alliance by consent — ,’ vide, above-noted 
speech of Das, May, 1925. 

61. • Vide Appendix II, ‘B* Forward, July 22, 1926 re : 
Commonwealth Bill and C. R.'Das. 

52. It might be asserted that an act, however reprehensible 
in itself, when it became the act of a people, ceased to be a 
crime capable of being dealt with by its laws. So, repression 
by an irresponsible government could never be a popular act 
designed for the peoples* safety, vide. The Modern Review, 
Vol. 1, 1922. 

53. Das*s above^noted speech. May, 1925. 

64. Ibid., 

66. Ibid., Cf. ‘India’s freedom must be won by whatever 
means possible.* 

66- Ibid., 

57. Comments mine. 

-58. ‘One’s birth^right is never unatteinable,* and Lokamanya 
said that Swaraj was our birth-right. .The definition of that 
Swaraj is to rule ourselves although we misdlle ourselves for 
the time being* Many believe that ^ Non-Cd-operation atone 
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ftwakened this i^leeping nation from its torpor, it Blone has 

S f V ’ ^ 

^iven the nation- a force whose strength is. beyond measure.- 
^he Swaraj Party is a direct result of that force. 

‘We, the tyo peoples, occupy an unnatural position, j.e,, 
of rulers and ruled. We can only stop thinking that we are 
ruled, only when we have some kind of force. We thought 
we had it in 1921. and so contemplated that Swaraj was coming 
within a year. Now, hone dare prophesy. Let us be strong 
in non-violent force of civil resistance and we shall be equal, 
it is a hard fact,* vide Forward, July 30, 1925 : 

The Secretary of State Lord Birkenhead thought that 
Ordinance had not hurt anybody but the Criminals’. 

59. Vide Pt. M. L. Nehru’s speech in the Legislature, 
26 Feb. 1925. 

60. Bas’s above-noted speech, May, 1926. 

61. Vide Hugh Stephenson’s speech in the Bengal Ocmncil, 
1926. 

62. Vide Bas’s own address at Ahmedabad, Bee., 1921 ; 
also read the paragraph given : ‘The Secretary of State has, 
definitely declared that until 1929 .the present constitution, 
must work. Full responsible Government is not within sight 
as a result of their activities . . . Lord Birkenhead has laid 
down Tthat Co-operation must be the first condition of an 
advance. The Swarajists will not co-operate, or will only 
co-operate on honourable terms . . . Bas might destroy but 
he wo&ld not be allowed to construct... All the members of 
the Legislative Council must try to restore the Transferred 
Subjects to popular control as soon as possible, and d>efore 
■January, 1927 (vide Government Notification to this effect) 
—^vide The Bengalee, 16 June, 1926. 

63. Bas’s speech of May, 1926. 

64. Bas’s own analysis, vide his speech, May, 1926. 

66. Vide Bas’s presidential address at Gaya Congress, 
Bee. 1922. 

66. Vide Appendix III ‘B* Forii^ard, July 31,1926 (Letters 
on Negotiations). ' ^ 

‘The speech of Lord Birkenhead on rolf-complacency atKmt 
the virtues of British rule in India was, after 0> B. Bas’s die^tli, 
s^tably replied, b^ Motilal Nehrtt Dthen the' latter said't' 
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^Deshbandha Das made it very clear before bis deaths we (the 
Swarajists) were willing to Co-operate if suitable opportunities 
of honourable co-operation were afforded to us, and we were 
enabled to work unhampered by any externai agency for our 
country’s betterment,’ vide Forward, July 11, 1926. 

67. Against'the background of Das’s own speech at Farid- 
pur in May, 1925, it would be highly interesting to note what 
an Englishman might think of India’s answer to Birkenhead’s 
speech, after Das’s death. ^The Indians regard Lord Birken¬ 
head’s speech as a contemptuous rejection of Mr. Das’s offer 
of honourable co-operation*. So freedom must be won not by 
negotiation but by effort. Parliamentary opposition must be 
supplemented by country-wide resistance. The Swarajist 
would once again turn to Civil Disobedience refusing to pay 
taxes or obey the autocratic laws. It betrayed the ‘Hampden 
touch’. Gandhi’s non-violent civil disobedience is to mean 
passive, and not active, resistance. Its effectiveness is not 
yet demonstrated. But under the Swarajists that required 
quality might be found. Birkenhead’s challenge to 300 million 
might stagger humanity,’ vide ‘Daily Herald’, 3rd August, 1925. 

68. Das’s own speech at Faridpur, May, 1926. 

69. Vide Gandhi’s conception of Civil Disobedience, op. 
oit. ‘Young India* see above. 

Chapter Nine : Politics of Deshbandhu Das. 

1. R. C. Majumder : History of the Freedom Movement 
in India, Vol, II. pp. 265 ff. 

2. Ibid., 

3. P. C. Guha Boy : Political Diary (unpublished). 

4- Comments mine. 

5. Vide Sedition Committee’s Report (1918), and also 
Confidential Police Report in this regard. 

6. Comments mine. 

7. P. C. Guha Boy : Political Diary. ^ 

8. Ibid., 

9. Ibid., 

10. .Ibid., 

11. Comments mine. 
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12. P. 0. Guha Boy : Political Diary. 

13. Ibid., 

14. Comments mine. 

16. P. C. Guha Boy : Political Dirry. 

16. Ibid., 

17. The Modem Beview, Vol, 1,1923. 

18. P. G. Guha Boy : Political Diary. 

19. Ibid., 

20. Comments mine. 

21. P. C. Guha Boy : Political Diary. 

22. The Modem Beview, Vol. I, 1924. 

23. Ibid., 

24. Ibid., 

26. Text of the Das—Nehru Manifesto (vide, The Modem* 
Beview, Vol, I, 1924). 

26. Comments mine. 

27. Lord Olivier’s statement on Indian Affairs, vide- 
The Modern Beview, Vol. 1,1924. 

28. Ibid., 

29. Ibid., 

30. Comments mine. 
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